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Just so may lova, although 'th understood 
The mere commingling of passionate breath. 

Produce more than our searching witnesseth: 

W^wl^ / knov> not: hut who, of men, can tell 

That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would sttreW 

To melting ptdp, that fish would haoe bright mail. 

The earth ifs dower of river, wood, and vale. 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebblestones. 

The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones. 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment Us snoeef, 

If human souls did never kiss and greet 

John Keats, Endymwn, I, 
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Introduction 


uvealthy cioppe of kisses^' (to borrow 3 llm from 
Ben Jonson) is far too great to be harvested and winnowed 
by a single toiler in that rich field. Hence the present work 
is not a treatise on the varieties of the genus kiss throogh 
the ages and in different climes^ but rather an essay on some 
of the use of the kiss as a religio-eiotic symbol in the West,* But 
even this limited purpose rec^uim that at the outset we at least 
touch on the difficult question of origins. Anthropologists, physi- 
ologistSy and psychologists who have concerned themseives with the 
problem have put forth the theory that the kiss may ven^ well be a 
vestigial remainder or a caJTy'^>ve^ of a primitive habit of eating and 
thereby assimilating into the self arty object felt to be "'good"^ or de¬ 
sirable* If this is so, then it is all the more curious and significant that 
the labial kiss, which is so much taken for granted in Western socieiies, 
is not at all a universally practiced custom, for it was unknown to the 
majority of primitive peoples as well as to large segments of Asiatic 
ctilhires until introduced into them by Westerners. In iSp7 the French 
anthropologist Paul dTnfoy pointed out that the Chinese felt a kind 
of horror, as at some cannibalistic act^ when confronted with the 
Western custom of mouth-to-mouth kissing. U was d'Enjoy's view 
that the basic elements or activities connected ^vsth the European kiss 
are biting and sucking.* This relarionship seems to have occurred to 
Sigmund Freud, who apparently, howc^^er, did not suspect its full an¬ 
thropophagous Implications. Discussing the preliminary and excitatory 
sexual activities, he wrote; 'The kiss between the mucous membrane 
of the lips of two people is held in high esteem among many nations, 
rn sp/te of the fact that the parts of the body involved do not form part 
of the sexual apparatus but consUtute the entrance to the digestive 
tract.'^ From such an observation one b inclined to think that Freud 
himself found the erotic kiss somewhat distasteful. 

Without doubt the senses that are brought into active play during 
the kiss point to a connection with eating. When Havelock Ellis noted 
that ^^manifestations resembling the kiss* whether wi(h the object of 
expressing affection or sexuii] emotion* are found among various ani- 
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m^Is much lower than man'" (from snmU to birds and dogs), he af¬ 
firmed that '"as practiced by man^ the kiss involves imirtJy either the 
sense of touch or that of smellOn the link between the tactile kiss 
and eatings Ellis quoted the Italian psychologist Mantegazia to the 
effect that "the affectionate child not only applies inanimate objects 
to its lips or tongue^ but of its own impulse licks the people It likes/' 
But it is not possible to accept his view tliiat "there seetns little evidence 
to show that the kiss contains any gustatory element in the strict 
sense/' For one things such an assertion betrays an utter disregard for 
or skepticism toward the testimony of love poetry since the lime of the 
Song of Songs and earlier. TTie innumerable references of poets to 
taste imagery (the most common allusion is to honeyj which is both 
sweet and nutritious) in the matter of their ladles' kisses constitute an 
eloquent proofs even after we have made allowances for poetic fancy 
and the fact that ihe tactile sensations involved in lovers' kis5es are 
sometimes overwhelming in themselves. Where the gustatory sensa¬ 
tions are more apt to be in evidence is in the passionate buccolingn^I 
kiss in ^vhich the tongue plays an active partn in the Song of Songs 
(4itT) we read: "Thy lips drip as the honeycomb, my spousei / Honey 
and milk are under thy tongue." 

Long before the Song, in a Babylonian hymn {c. 1600 B-c) inviting 
devotees to foin in the praise of Ishtar^ there occurs the theme of honey 
or sweetness on the lips, and, of even more sigruBcance, the idea that 
life itself resides in the mouth of this most august of goddesses, who 
Is referred to also as the queen of heaven or of the gods: 

Praise the goddess, the most a^vesome of the goddesses. 


Ishlar U clothed with pleasiuT and love. 

She IS laden with vitality, charm, and voluptuousness. 

In lips she Is svvMl; Eife is in her mouth * 

The deep-rooted biological association between the kiss and eating 
was confirmed by Robert Briffault. In his monumental work The 
Mo fliers, he observes that ""among the ancient Egyptians the word 
which is translated by Egyptologists as 'to kiss' meant 'to eat/ " and 
he suggests that "the desire expressed by lovers to 'eat" the object of 
their affection probably contains more sinister biological reminiscences 
than they are aware/'* Corroboration of the ideas of d'Enfoy and 
Briffault is to be found in the observations made by Bronislaw Mati- 
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nowski coTicfitTilng the naKves of North-Western Melaiiesta- Malinow¬ 
ski notes that although the kiss (European style) is not used in Ttd- 
briand lovemaking as preUminary erotic play, there is very active 
mouth play. Besides nose-rubbing there Is mouth-rubbing* ''Gradually 
the caress becomes more passionate, and then the mouth is predomin¬ 
ately active; the tongue is sucked, and tongue b rubbed against tongue; 
they [the lovers] suck each other's lower lips, and the Ups will be 
bitten till blood comes; the saliva is allowed to flow from mouth to 
mouth* * . . In the formulae of love magic, which here as elsewhere 
abound in over-graphic exaggeration, the expressions,'drink my blood* 
and 'pull my hair' are frequently used."’ 

Support for the views of the anthropologists can be had from what 
may at first seem an unlikely or rather a surprising source. In the sev¬ 
enteenth century, the influenrial French bishop of Meaux, jaciques 
B^gne Bossuet, writing of the Eucharistic communion in which the 
Christian believer "eats" of the Body of Jesus Christ, went as far as 
one can go in equating the act of loving, sexually or spiritually, with 
the desire to eat and mcoiporate the beloved r 

In the ecstasy of human love, who is unaware that wc eal and devour 
each other, that we long to become part of each other in every way, 
and, as the poet said, to carry off even wilh our teeth the thing we 
love In order to possess it, feed upon it, become one with it, Jive on It? 
That vdiieh Is ^nzy, that which Is Impotence in corporeal love is 
truth, is wisdom in the love of Jesus: "Take, eat, this is my body": 
devour, swallow up not a part, not a piece but the whole.* 

The fact that Bossuet maintains that the effort of human lovers to 
effect a coTporeal assimilation of one another is hopeless does not keep 
him from considering that their desire to do so is teaL 

But the poet referred to by Bossuet is, if I am not mistaken, 
Lucretius: and it is worthwhile to recall the passage to which the French 
bishop seems to have been alluding. In his De rervtn mtura (TV, 1073“ 
tiao) where the Roman poet vividly depicted the rage of lovers during 
copulation, he first noted that in eating, one takes in and assimilates a 
desired object, an act which brings appeasement. In the sexual embrace, 
on the other hand, lovers c.Tn only make a grotesque and vain effort at 
such incorporation. The striving, interlaced bodies and the joining 
of mouths, the furious mixture of saliva and the biting of lips, all this 
is as futile as it is indecorous.* Vet it is a fact that what Lucretius de- 
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cLared to be an impossibility and a aia(ines&, many lovers have daimed 
to know by expetfcitce and have praised as the highest bliss—^the sen- 
sat! on of A union or merging of two into one, a subject of which this 
study will have much to say. 

Perhaps the view that contrasts most dramatically with Lucretius' 
picture is to be found in the blissful calm of the enlaced and kissing 
tniihunu couples of Indian temples. Concerning such mit/iuirns of the 
temples of Khajuraho and Konaraka^ Radhakamal Mukerjee writes as 
follows: "In the most ardent kiss there are not only mutual psycho- 
logicdl rapport and e^tchange which Vatsyayana fauthor of the Kama^ 
sutra] commended as the soul and art of lovOi but there are also detach¬ 
ment and poise symbolised by the closure of eye-lids or the omission 
of e\'e-balls and the serene inflection of the intertwined bodies of the 
lovers/'^** The iovers of these Indian sculptures are often meant to 
recall and sometimes to represent directly the archetypal gods Shiva 
and Shakth the separated male and female principles of an original 
primordial Absolute and Unity; tbeir embrace and kiss indicate the 
need and the effecting of their reintegration. A famous relief of an 
embracing and kissing couple of the rock-cut temple of Kailasa at 
Elura (eighth century A.nJ depicts just such a reintegration or con¬ 
junction of opposites in the figures of Bhlva and Shaktl (Fig. i). 

We may also note here that there is in the mystical 5 dha]?jJ cult 
a ritual in which^ at the stage of mystic meditation {dh^am), the dis¬ 
ciple kisses a woman sitting ori his left, "in such a way that the spirit 
is inbreathed,^ as the text says^ according to Mircea Eliade.** (The dis¬ 
ciple^ of course, must seek to reunite the principles of opposites in him¬ 
self.) The concept of breath plays a great part in Indian philosophy^ 
and given the fact that among the contrasting pairs that have to be 
reintegrated are the two '"breaths" pfeina and npaua, the kiss that Shiva 
and Shakti exchange (as in the Elura temple which embodies Tantric 
Hinduiiim) is of cosmic and "spiritual" import. 

Thus the kiss—especially when^ as in much Indian iconography. It 
implies the intermingling of breaths—is at the same time more than 
"the mere commingling of passionate breath"; it is indeed a dramatic 
symbol of a reintegration, of a transcending of dualism. Its principal 
effect or felt value is then fusionaJ. It is true that this idea of a fusion 
or union of tv.'o in one U also symbolized or even ritualized by sexual 
union, as is suggested even In Generic and reaffirmed by Jesus in 
Matthew 19:5 ("And the two will become one flesh"). The kiss, how- 
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ever^ h^s the advanUge—whatever its origtus—of expressing the con¬ 
cept with or without erotic overtones and. In either case, of doing so 
sptritufillif. This is owing to the unique value associated with the Idea 
of breath. Without doubt, water^ wine, bbodn and the phallus (with Its 
seed) are great and pervasive symbols of the life force which is felt as 
deriving ultimately from the ddtyK But equally, if noi more, basic and 
perv^asive than these is the idea of breath or spirit (pnefirnu)^ which is 
the reality most immediately connected with the idea of biological and 
'^spiritua^' life. It is also the notion that lends itself most readily to 
the concept of the possibility of communion and union between tw^o 
human creatures as ^vell as between man and the source of life. Perhaps 
more than any of the other great symbols and realities of life^ it has 
figured prominently not only in purely religious theught and cere¬ 
mony^ but In philosophicaJ speculation as welL Besides the importance 
of breath In Indian speculation, one need only think of the Stoic con¬ 
cept of the World Soul, minima mundi^ and of the Holy Breath that is 
one of the Persons and rmil the very osculant^ as we shall see, 

of the Christiarx Triune Cod. Here we may also recall the biblical nar¬ 
ration (Gen+ 2:7) of the creation of man by a God who hffnsed the 
spirit of fife into his creature by breathing into him. A twelfth century 
mosaic in the splendid cathedral at Monreale—some five miles from 
the heart of Palermo—portrays the Creator infusing the life-spirit into 
man by way of the mouth. Though the figures are not touching one 
another, the line indicating the transmitting of the spirit goes from 
mouth to mouth (Fig. 3).** Or we may think of the passage froin 
Virgil''s Aencid (VI, 11 ff.) where it is said of the sibyl that the god 
Apollo "brealhed into her a great mind and souk"' And in the Sym¬ 
posium (1.7^) Plato speaks of "that courage which, as Homer says, the 
god breathes into the souls of some heroes. Love of his own nature 
Infuses into the lover/' At this point, then, we are led to consider with 
sympathy that theory which holds that the kiss has its origins In the 
magical idea of the infusion of a power or the exchange or union of 
'^spirits" or "'souls" carried by or even Identified with breath and, 
sometimes, with saliva* This theory would fit both the nioulh-to-mouth 
kiss and the "nose-kiss'" (or ''sriiff-kiss"). if we may he allowed to 
speak of the latter as a kiss. Such a theory docs not necessarily exclude 
all anthropophagous associations. 

Long ago the German experimental psychologist Wilhelm Wrmdt 
made the connection between the ceremony of the bond of brother- 
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hood through the miagling of two men's blood, jnd that of A kiss by 
which spittle or breath, as transmitters of the life-force or the bloods 
soul, is exchanged and mixed. At the same time Wundt sugpsted that 
the kiss between man and woman might have its origin in the idea 
that an exchange or mixture of breath (i.e., breath-soul) played a role 
in the act of procreation.** In support of this theory, he pointed to a 
pre-Columbian Mexican picture illusttaling the copulation of a pair 
of deities or the first human couple- The two figures, facing one an¬ 
other, are kneeling each on one leg ^vith the other leg extended so that 
contact is made by their feet. Each holds one amt akimbo while the CFne 
holds the other's second arm by the wrist But the most striking feature 
of the scene is the way the couple is foined mouth to mouth by what 
is evidently a breath symbol which is red-colored, perhaps in tokim of 
the old idea of the blood-soul- This is clearly indicative of a 'Iriss" by 
which the pair inlenningle their life-forces or souls (Rg- Some¬ 
thing simitar may be observed in a fragmen t of a Phoenician day tablet 
in Madrid- Here a human couple stand facing one another in what is 
surely a copulation scene despite the fact that the two are covered from 
the waist down. The sperm of the man issues in a spiral as an extension 
of the penis and makes contact with the woman. It is shotvti being 
nourished by the milk spurting from the woman's uncovered bosom. 
As in the pre-Columbian picture, here too a breath symbol (though 
saliva could be intended) joins the couple mouth to mouth, suggesting 
the intermingling of the pair in a kiss that figures also as part of the 
procreational process.*® 

When, in his study The Belief fn ImrttorfiiliJy and the Worship of 
the Dead, James Trazer adduced proof for the idea of the soul as a 
breath among the Maoris of New Zealand, he drew upon an earJy 
nineteenth century account of a French traveler who sought an ex¬ 
planation for the Maori form of salutation of rubbing noses together. 
"The French traveller,'' wrote Frazer, "was told that the real intention 
of this salute was to mingle the breath and thereby the soiuls of the 
persons who gave each o^er this token of friendship,"*® At the turn 
of the present century, this same French traveler was referred to by 
Christopher Nyrop, who made the following comment in connection 
with the "nose-kiss" as practiced among the natives of Madagascar: 
"It always excites the merriment of Europeans, and yet it has its origin 
in an extremely refined idea. The invisible air which is continually 
being breathed through the lips is to savages, not only, as with us, a 
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^ign of Ufe^ but it Is also an emanatiofi of soul —'its perfume^ as th^y 
themselve* $ay —ant!^ when they mingle and suck [n eadi other's 
breath and odour^ they think they are actually mingltiig their souk.**^^ 
It is curious, I thinks that Nyrop should have thought this to be an idea 
peculiar to savages, although he recogriked it to be a ^^refmed idea/' 
for the idea that ^uls can migrate or mingle in a kiss has a long and 
distinguished history in the literature of the West. Indeed, to judge 
from its anticpdty and its popularity down to our own times, the erotic 
conceit of the soul-in-the-kiss^ or the fusion of two in one In a kiss^ 
must be considered one of the greatest ooimnonplaces of amatory liter¬ 
ature. Like so many of the philosophico-literary and religio-erotic con¬ 
ceits in our culture, this too may be found in that fountainhead of 
Western dvilkation, Plato, although it would be sought for In vain 
among his philosophical writings. Rather it occuis in a distich, attrib¬ 
uted to the philosopher, that has coine doivn to us in the GreeJt An¬ 
thology (V, jS) and in Diogenes Laerbus' Uvus. It goes like this; 

My soul VfAS on rrsy tips as I was kissing Agathon. 

Poor soul I she tame hoping to cross over to hiinJ* 

This engaging image has not gone completely trrmoliced by schol¬ 
ars, tn 19314 it w^as taken up by Stephen GaseJee^ an eminent student 
of classical literature, in a short article which traced its fortune well in 
pagan anti^juity, but beyond that became sketchy and failed lo see the 
true ei?lent and Importance of the conceit/® Although Gaselee's study 
dispenses u$ from tracing the soul-in-the-kjss conceit in pagan an¬ 
tiquity (chleEy Greek), it will be well to record here the chief e:<amp]es 
that figure in his article. Following the Platonic epigram, the earliest 
and perhaps one of the most significant uses of the conceit occurs in 
Bion's Lumcftf for Adonh ( 1 , 45). Gaselee's own version reads: 

Adonkj wake and give 
Me one last kiss 
Long as a kiss may live, 

LTntil in this 
Kissing, thy spirit do 
From body part. 

And breathed be unto 
My lips and heart. 

This I think one of the rnost important early examples of the image 
because It was to be echoed by Renaissance poets En similar scenes. 
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Another mteresMng feature of it i& that, despite its erotic overiones^ 
the conceit as it appears here seems related to a prLmitjve idea that it 
is possible for a survivor to catch up the departing life-spirit or soul 
of a dyiug relative by a kiss- This custom known to the Romans.®® 
To return to Gaselee'^s examples of the kiss conceilr worth quoting 
is the one by Dio Chrysostom's pupil, the philosopher Favorinus of 
Arles {c, a.o. 85-150)* The source is a fragment reproduced by the 
graminaTian Stobaeus: '‘'At what else does that touching of Ups aim 
but at a function of souls? They would out-pass the body, if they could^ 
and, as it i$^ they seem to strain earnestly at the bodily barrier as at a 
door/' Here, I believe, one can catch a Lucrctian echo- Gaselee's other 
references to Greek writers are to Meleager of Gadara (first century 
B.c.) In the /^nfhoJo^irt V, 171; Achilles Tatius (end of the 

third century A,D.)t and Aristaenehis (fourth century a-d-)- Examples 
from Latin literature, namelyr Felronius and Aulu 5 Gellius, will be 
given later m the course of this study* Of the twenty^Rve examples 
given by Gaselee in all, only seven are from the Renaissance period* 
a brief epigram by Robert Herrick in imitaKon of the oiiglttal Platonic 
distich; a fleeting xemintscertce of the conceit in John Donne^s= verse 
epistle '^To Sir Henry Wotton, Knight"; the famous exclamation of 
Christopher Marlowe's Faustus to the vision of Helen; two LaHn 
poems by the fifteenth century poet-humanisiB Giovanni Pont an 0 and 
Angelo PollzianO; and a poem by Voiture, The seventh, for which no 
source is given, is a Latin quote said by Gasclee to be by the "famous 
Renaissance physician Balthasar Castilio fsIcT'; " Animus conjungitur 
et spiritus etiam noster per osculum efflult; alternatlm se in utriusque 
corpus infundentes commiseent: animae potius quam corporis con- 
nexio/'^* Gaselee'^s attribution represents a curious error indeed, for this 
passage is nothing less than a Latin translation or paraphrase of a part 
of a famous page from one of the best-known works of the Renais¬ 
sance^ Baldassare Castiglione'^s Rook of fhe Coiirffrr. The passage ap¬ 
pears, exactly as Gaselee quoted It, in the marginal notes of another 
famous Renaissance work, Robert Burton's The Anatomy of Melnn- 
cfiofy, where Castiglione's name Is Indeed written as Balthasat Cos^ 
tllio-®^ The ten Of so modem examples of the image supplied by Gaselec 
are randomly culled and range from Shelley's imitation of Platons epi- 

brfath li (alneil anil evm our spiHl (\awi out ikmiigh iht kiss; they 
fnfn^lr tozrkhcr, pouring Entu one another^i boiiLj!^ in ium; it iu a Jotning moH of 
the Hjul than of the body/' 
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gram to 4 passage from the tiovell&l John GaJsworthy. In short, Case- 
lee^s article was tneant as a series of marginal annotations oti the 
Platonic distich, so that Eh R. Curtius' statement that it traces the in¬ 
fluence and the imitations of Plato's epigram through world literature 
is somewhat misleading.** 

Besides Gaselee's brief study, the only other signiRcant notice 
given to the Platonic epigram as such, as far as [ know, is to be found 
in two scholarly books by James Hutton dealing with the influence of 
the Crock Anthology in France and Italy down to the year iBoo," But 
even Hutton's listings of examples of the image, which are themselves 
cjuitc limited, include several cases of mere mention or translation of 
the original epigram or one of its early imitations; they do not give a 
just or critical appraisal of the scope and significance of the conceit in 
European literature. Here it should be pointed out that the Platonic 
epigram did not come to play an important role in the diffusion of the 
soul-kiss image until the Renaissance period. Until then the image, as 
we will be tracing It through the centuries, owed nothing to Platons 
distich, which, for all its importance and antiquity, cannot be referred 
to as the ultimate source of the soul-in-the-kiss conceit. Hence, the 
chief shortcoming of the studies by Gaselce and Hutton, from our 
point of view, is the total absence of any mention whatsoever of early 
arid medieval Christian literature as well os of the medieval romance 
and lyric; but even more surprising is their failure to note the image 
In the writings of the Renaissance Neoplatonists. Yet it is in these areas 
fand in the Renaissance poets) that the richest development—-the "his¬ 
tory/' we may say—of the image is to be noted. A major, though not 
the sole, purpose of the present study is to follow the employment of 
the image from early Christianity through the Renaissance writers, 
giving attention to the contexts—sacred and profane—in which the 
conceit is used, the function it is made to serve, and the modifications 
it undergoes. 1 have given some consideration to a few other amatory 
conceits which tended to accompany and sometimes even derive from 
the kiss conceit. The most Important of these are the migration and 
exchange of the souls or hearts of lovers; the union and transforma¬ 
tion of lovers into one another; the metaphorical "death" and subse¬ 
quent resuscitation {or "new life") of lovers in the beloved; the oneness 
of lovers unto and beyond the grave, that Is, the love-death. In both 
the sacred and the profane traditions such themes are most often found 
separately, each having its own particular and noteworthy history. 
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Here, howeverj I am concerned with them primarily insofar ds they 
illuiTurtate or are directly associated with the central image of the soul 
kiss^ 

BecauFe the present study is a history—the history of a number 
of religio-erotic themes—it has something of an encyclopedic range. 
But I trust it will become clear that my effort has not been to compile 
a cold academic catalogue. The soul kiss and other amatory topoi that 
are dealt with herein have served as much as anything to supply me 
with a key to essay e^epbrnations on topics that vary from theological 
exegesis and mystical allegory to the love lyric of the troubadours^ the 
great love legends of the Middle Ages^ and Dante; from the Renais¬ 
sance concept of Platonic Jove to a fuimber of Renaissance-Baroque 
poetSp In this sense I have ^ught, in the presentation of the large 
amount of mat&riah to build up a meaningful process of stratiricaHon, 
as it were^ leading to a step-by-step^ concrete interpretation of texts. 
Hopefully, this process Functions to create progressively a cultural 
context y^rthin which each successive passage studied finds its place 
and b lUuminaterL For examplej in my reading of Dante, what is set 
forth as the summartzing and definitive word on the medieval attitude 
to the various amatory conceits and the concept of love they imply pre¬ 
supposes much if not all that precedes it a 5 an historko-culturaJ per¬ 
spective. 

Tliere remains the question of the specific context of the works 
from which I have drawn my passages. Obviously it could not be my 
Intention to deal with all aspects of those works nor even to attempt a 
full treatment of the love doctrines ihey expound overtly or covertly^ 
Some time ago a wTiter on the story of the evolution of love^ m a brief 
but nonetheless ecstatic excursus on the kiss, exclaimed: ^'Wonderful 
pilgrimage of this old Proteus! Through all heavens and through ail 
hells. Through all loves! The whole history of human love-life could 
be demonstrated by the kiss alone; It is like a colossal knot therein, 
and If this knot alone were undone, all the strands In human love 
would be shown at the same But that is almost all that Wilhelm 

Bijlsche had to say about the kiss in the iti 4 pages of a tome bearing 
the title Lore-Life rw Nfifwre. 1 trust I have not given cause to be 
charged with the opposite excess^ that is^ of having paid so much at¬ 
tention to kisses as to forget Jove. Yet I have certainly not aimed at 
giving a total history of love sub specie asculL Bblsthe^s call is alluring, 
but to heed it absolutely would most certainly prove fatal; hence I am 
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gbd it CAme to me only after I had ftrtUkhed my own book. Needless to 
say^ in wishing to trace a history of the significance and vanations of 
religfo-^otk symbolism/ particularly of the kiss^ 1 was aware that 
I could not avoid doctrines of love Accordingly, I have dealt ^vith 
them/ at times even at length, but chiefly as contextual background to 
my main themes. In doing so, 1 have tried to maintain a balance suitable 
to my scope- Within this perspective, the amatory symbolism I have 
Investigated may be expected to tell us^ if not alb le^t something 
of importance concerning certain love doctrines, sacred and profane. 
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J. Tlie Early Christian Centuries 

mong many p cop 1^5 the kiss has been known as an ex- 
press ion of passionate love and as a salutatiion—without 
erottc significance—denoting affection or respect This was 
true of the ancient Hebrews. The Old Tesiament, which 
has references to both wsag^* fecords the kiss prirnarily as a sign of 
affection given between relatives at farewells or welcomes^ bul also as 
a mark of rcconcuiationj as when Jacob was reconciled with Esau. How¬ 
ever^ there are also instances of the kiss exchanged between friends^ of 
which the most striking example U the kiss of affection between 
Jonathan and David.^ The only clear mention of the kiss being given 
on the mouth is connected with the passionate love of the Song of 
Semgs: "Let him kiss me With the kisses of his mouth^^ (t ;i)? "Thy Ups 
drip as the honeycomb, my spouse: / Honey and milk are imdcr thy 
tongue" (4:11)* Given the number of kisses In the Old Testament, it is 
noteworthy that the kiss seems not to have been used by the early 
Jews in any specifically ritualistic way* This contrasts with what we 
find in the Christian tradition, where the kiss apparently had an im¬ 
portant ritualistic and sacramental function from the beginning. None¬ 
theless, that Christianity owes something of its earliest kiss symbohsm 
to Judaism is hardly to be deniedr The references to the kUs in the 
life of Jesus have aU the marks of authentic reports of customs pre¬ 
vailing among the Palestinian Jews of New Tcslament times. This is 
the Impression one gels from a passage in Luke where we read that 
Christ reproached the Pharisee Simon for not greeting him with a hiss 
after inviting and receiving him into his house (Luke 7:45). Even the 
betrayal of Jesus with a kiss rtveals at least that among some groups 
ofj ews the kiss was given to a leader or master as an act of reverence 
and homagCj the sign of a special bond.^ Such a usage was to be c|uite 
common among the Jews through the c^turies. 

Of capita] importance in the development of the kiss as a symbol 
of union in the Christian tradition are the exhortations, made four 
times by Paul and once by Peter, that the brethren salute one another 
with a holy kiss, or with a kiss of love.® The repeated use of this 
formula and the contexts in which it occurs suggest that the kiss was 
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quickly insUhitionalizgd \n the young Christliin community os ii mystic 
symbol both in liturgical and non-lihirgical ceremony p Here^ in any 
case^ Is the origiri of what wa;s to become knov^m as the kiss of peace 
and the ChristLim kiss of friendship. It wlH be well tliereforc to look 
at the New Testament texts for the connection to be found between 
the kiss and the ideas of peace^ union, and love* 

The New Testament Kisjt of Peace 

Because the idea of peace was one of the key notions assodated 
With Jewish Messianism, its Importance In Christianity was assured. 
Few words have been so fundamental to the Christian vocabulary as 
the word peace, pax. For the Christian^ the Prince of Peace spoken of 
In Isaiah 9:^ is another name for Jesus Christ. Speaking of the new 
faith as open to both Jew and Gentile, Paul avers that is our bond 
of peace; he has made the titvo nations one'" (Eph. zzxjO. As kno w, 
one of the chief concerns of the apostle was that there be no want of 
unity in the body^ that iSp the Churchy for^^all of us have been baptised 
into a single body by the power of a single Spirit" (! Cor* t j). 
These last remarks are made to the brethren at Corinth among whom 
Paul was endeavoting to restore order. The epistle carries with it the 
plea that they exchange the holy kiss among themselves (I Cor. 16:20), 
In his second Epistle to the Corinthians, shortly after reminding them 
that Christ Jesus Jives in them [lI Cor* ^3:5), Paul again urges them to 
kiss one another, this lime in a context that even more closely associates 
the kiss with the ideas of unity, peace, and love: ^'Perfect your llves^ 
listen to the appeal we make, think the same thoughts, keep peace 
among yourselves, and the Cod of love and peace will be with you* 
Greet emc another ^vllh the kiss of saints" {II Con ijtai-iz). The kiss 
is here an mvjtatkm to reccmdliation and the unity of spirit that Paul 
wants to see prevail among his coccligionjsts. It is true that concord 
was a matter of vital practical necessity for the survival of the new 
faith, but more than ihit, for Paul, it was a condition and sign of the 
mystical realiK^ of the Church as the body of Christ, an Idea that is 
predicated by his concept of the indwelling of the Spirit or of Christ 
Jesus in those who embrace the faiths In m&bting on the need for con¬ 
cord and peace among the Churches members, Paul was consciously 
being the apostle of Jesus' command that men love one another* That 
there may be no disunity in the body^ he says, the '^mote excel lent 
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way" is love. Tlie great lesson on love in 1 Corinthiana 13 is made 
precisely In connection with the problem of preserving the unity of 
the members of the one body of Christ. It is love that kiuts the many 
into one, The kiss is an expression of love and a symbol of union. The 
holy kiss that Paul urges the brethren to give one another is a imitive 
kiss of lo ve.* 

In the second Epistle to the Corinthians, the invitation to kiss is 
immediately followed by a reference to the fellowship or communion 
of the Holy Spirit: "the imparting of the Holy Spirit be with you aU." 
It is well known that Fatd uses apparently with the same mystical 
significance such eitprcsskms as "in Christ" and "in the Spirit, or 
"Christ In us" and "the Spirit in us," There also occurs the expression 
"the Lord is the Spirit" (U Cor. 3:17), suggesting that wherever the 
Spirit is, there too is Christ. Such texts reveal that in Paul (as in some 
of the earliest Church Fathers after him) the identification of the Son 
with the Spirit was not uncommon. 

Of the many texts that have bearing on our discussion, a few are 
of such importance that they may assist us in determining the par¬ 
ticular mystical significance of the New Testament hofy kiss. In 
Komans^nother of the Epistles in which the kiss is urged upon the 
faithful—we find a fundamental Pauline concept in the words "a man 
cannot belong to Christ unless he has the Spirit of Christ" (Sig-io). 
Collectively those %vho are to exchange the kLss are the body of Christ, 
but individually each would be expected to have the Spirit of Christ 
within him, It is in this sense, in fact, that Paul repeatedly applies one 
of his most magnificent and far-reaching metaphors: the bodies of the 
faithful are the temples of the living Cod. The principal texts occur 
precisely in the Epistles that speak of the kiss: "Do you not under¬ 
stand that you are God's temple, and that Cod's Spirit has his dwelling 
in you? If anyone desecrates the temple Oif God, God will bring him to 
ruin. It is a holy thing this temple which is nothing other than your- 
selves" (I Cor. 3:16-17), "Surely you know tlwt your bodies are the 
shrines of the Holy Spirit, who dwells in you" (i Cor, "And 

you are the temple of the living God" (II Cor. 6ji6),® By that Spirit 
(which is the force of Love or Charity) dwelling in the individual mem¬ 
bers (bodies) the many are made to coinhere in a spiritual corporate 
oneness that is the one mystical body whose head is Christ. The Spirit 
Is, as it were, the Soul of this collective body which is the Church, an 
idea that we shall find explicitly slated by St. Augustine. But this is 
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already Pau^s great principle of and we cart understand why 

he admonishes the brethren to preserve the unity of the Spirit In the 
bond of peace; for they are, he saysj. '"one body, with a single Spirit"^ 
(Eph. 4:1-5). ^"We too, all of us, liave been baptized into a single body 
by the power of a single Spirit * * * ^ we have all been given drink at a 
single source, the one Spirit'" (1 Cor. When the Individual 

bodies kiss, th«y give evidence of being knit together by virtue of the 
Spirit they have in common. It may be said that they kiss one another 
with that Spirit. 

Thus although the New Testament holy kiss is, in one sense, a 
continuation of the Jewish cuslom of a kiss accompanied by a wish for 
peace, when seen, as it must be seen, in the context of Paulas pneuma- 
tology, It Is revealed as a mystic symbol that goes far beyond anything 
for which Judaism could have been responsible. That the kiss could be 
made to acquire such extraordinary signiRcance was not only because 
it was the expression of love and reconciliaHoii and effected a union of 
spirits (breaths), but also because the very spirit (breath) that was 
emitted or exchanged in the real Idss could figure OS a symbolic vehicle 
for the tnxmaterial Spirit (Breath) indwelling in the spiritualized bodies 
of the brethren. 

The question arises as to what, if any, other tnRuences were opera¬ 
tive In the New Testament holy tiss or in the subsequent Christian 
ritualistic use of the kiss of peace. That the kiss as a mark of recondlia- 
Hon and union following discord was well known and in practice in 
Paul's Hme is made clear not only by earlier Old Testament references, 
bu t also by its metaphorical employment in two p as sages of Philo 
Tudaeus' Qwestions an Ejodus, a work whose Greek original exists 
only in fragments but which was preserved in an early Armenian trans^ 
lation. In both passages the kiss is used to indicate matters of a cosmic 
nature. The first (Bk- Ih 7^) speaks of the meeting of the iKings of 
creaUon in an embrace and kiss of concord. The second (Bk. Ih iifi) 
[5 even more suggestive, far it comes In connection with Philo"s dis¬ 
cussion of the divine Logos as the mediator and bemd of all things, 
weaving together all parts of the universe. Including contrarieties. It 
is this Logos that exercises a compelling force (Jove) that causes things 
that are apparently inimical to each other and irreconcilable by nature 
to unite by way of a commtmjon^ an embrace and kiss of love.* These 
passages ted an outstanding scholar of Philo and Christianity more 
than seventy years ago to maintain that the kiss of peace was perhaps 
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a formal and ceremonial ins tito lion of the Jevvish Synagogue/ Un- 
fortunately this supposition remains unwarranted^ inasmuch as there 
is no documeTiiaty evidence supporting it. [t is enough for us^ howeverj 
that Philo should have used the kiss in the metaphorical way he did. 
Jew though he was^ and fundamentally true to the faith of his fathers^ 
Philo was nonetheless steeped in Hellenistic learning and ever ready 
to make use of the erotic symbolism of the Greeks/ !l is tempting to 
think that lus application of the kiss Image to a phdosophico-religious 
context owes something to a Greek source or habit of expression, that 
beyond the Old Testament references to the Idss of reconciliation« he 
was fa milLif nvith the ritualistic kiss of some Hcllenislic-OrientaJ mys¬ 
tery cult. Nor can we entirely exdude ihe possibility of an esotenc 
Jewish tradition contemporaneous with Philo in which Jewish customs 
concerning the kiss were merged with HellenUHc usage. But again^ on 
such questions we can only conjecture. Now the same qu^tions ne* 
cessarily arise in the case of Paul because the Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Jewish communities mutually InSuenced one another. 

The problem of determining the degree of acquaintance Paul had 
with Greek philosophy and the Hellenistic mysteries is a vexed ques¬ 
tion in which we need not become involved, except to say that H docs 
not seem reasonable to deny that the Apostle must have had some 
acquaintance with them. It is certainly true that already with Paul 
Christianity was appropriating to itself something of the language of 
the mystery religions. Nonetheless^ even allowing that the kiss itself 
might have had a special symbolical function in soma of the initiation 
rites of the mysteries^ there is no record that it was used with the kind 
of significance Paul seems to give to it/ Howeveri mention should be 
made here of a custom that existed among the Pythagoreans or Neo- 
PythagoreansK Notice of it edme-s from Plutarch when* in his essay on 
brotherly iove* he says that ^'We should pattern ourselves after the 
Pythagoreans, who, though related not at aU by birth, yet sharing a 
common discipline^ if ever they were led by anger into recrimination, 
never let the sun go down before they foined right hands* embraced 
each other^ and were reconciled."*® If is not unlikely that this ceremony 
included a kiss as a natural part of the rcconcUiatory embrace* The 
interesting point here is that there is a passage Jn Paul that is strikingly 
like what we have just read. Because wc are members of one another in 
one bodyv Paul says^, let not the sun go down upon your anger (Eph* 
4:aj-26), Still, this is perhaps too tenuous a link to authorize a view 
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that Paiil'5 hottf kis$ was influenced by a Neo-Pythagorean practice. 

The repetition of the esthorlaNon to kiss found In the New Testa¬ 
ment, we have saidj sirongly suggests that from the earliest times the 
kiss was a well-known ceremonial practice in the Christian com¬ 
munity* The manner and contoit in which U is recommended would 
seem to presuppose a familiarity wth it as a mystical symbol and as a 
liturgical observance. If this were not so^ Paul's references to it would 
not make much sense. Whether Paul was himself the originator of the 
liturgical kiss is a moot question. His allusions to U in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Thessalonians are made to Christian communities 
founded by him. but he also mentions it to the Roman assembly. Be¬ 
sides this there is the reference to it in the Epistle attributed to Peter, 
Whatever the extent of its practice then was, it is certain that the kiss 
continued to be used in a mystical sense in Christian ceremony. In 
view of its subsequent development this can be affirmed, even though 
there is no mention of it in posl-scriptura] literature until about a.d. 
ijD, when wc find Justin Martyr noting simply that the kiss is ex¬ 
changed by the brethren foUowmg the prayers that are part of the 
Eucharistic service.*^ 

Follovving the passing but important reference in Justin Martyr, 
mention of the kiss continues for scrnie time to be scarce, though sig- 
niRcant enough to assure us of the extraordinary consequence attached 
to it in the earliest Christian centuries. Its use outside the context of 
a specific liturgical ceremony Is attested by the ^^cls of Perpehta (VI, 4) 
which describe the martyrdom of the African martyrs Perpetua and 
Felicitas in a.d. 201. This document is generally accepted as being by 
a contemporary of those martyrs. It is very likely, as Dom Anselm 
Stolz has pointed out, that there is no martyrdom without mysticism.^ 
In the Actf? the martyrs arc portrayed not only as having mystic visions, 
but also as welcoming death out of great love. It is after they have been 
mangled by the beasts and are about to be put to the sword that we 
read of these martyrs that ^'they first kissed one another, that they 
might consummate their martyrdom with the kiss of peace."** This is 
as sublime 3 testimony as one can hope to find of the mystic nature of 
the Christian holy kiss. There are oilier notices, however, that reveal 
more about its meaning in the broader context of Chnstian spirituality. 

A case in point occurs in the writings of Hippolytus at the be¬ 
ginning of the third century. From this source we learn that a newly 
consecrated bishop received the kiss from all the members of his 
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church before officiating as bishop for the first time in the offering of 
the Eucharists A more signiiicjnt detail is the role the kiss had in the 
rites accompanying the inlUation of a neophyte into the Christian com¬ 
munity^ Following his baptism^ he was confirmed by the bishop^ who 
then gave him the kiss along with the chrism denoting the gift of the 
Spirit. Before this solemn moment in which the neophyte received the 
bishop^s kiss and the chrism^ he was not allowed to exchange the kiss 
of peace with any of the brethren.** Besides the Pauline pnetimatology 
and holjf that evidently inspire this particular kiss symbolism, one 
can perhaps observe in St the influence of another New Testament 
episcUe. Jn the Johannine Gospel it Ls said that when Jesus appeared 
to the Apostles for the first time after his resurrection, he breathed the 
Holy Spirit into or upon them. SignlTicantly^ this act was immediately 
preceded by the offering of peace; "'He therefore said to them again* 
■peace be to you! As the Father has sent me, I also send you/ When he 
had said this^ he breathed upon them> and said to them^ 'Receive the 
Holy Spirit'' (John jona-ai)* Such a passage^ it seems, is at least in 
part behind the ceremony of the bishop's kiss to the neophyte- This 
idea receives support when vve remcrnber that the bishop is a vicar of 
Christ {fcprA^^ntatio Cftrisff) and that in the Johannine passage just 
quoted, the reference to Christ's ''breathing" the Holy Spirit upon (but 
also, one may say^ inta) the Apostles was easily capable of being un¬ 
derstood as a kLs^, espedaliy by Christians who were so conscious of 
the mystic kiss symbolism. 

The Ki$$ that Transmits the Ho/y Spirit 

Thus when St. Augustine commented on this particular text, he 
noted its meaning to be that the Lord somehow put his mouth to the 
mouth of the disciples [Le., the Church] in order to transmit his Spirit. 
^^Conceming that same Spirit the Apostle saysi ^Now if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his' (Rom. It was also the 
same Spirit that the Lord gave his disciples when he breathed [in- 
sitfjflavil] on them and said ^Receive the Holy Spirit.'" For he in some 
way placed his mouth to their mouth when he gave them the Spirit by 
breathing on them" fOs enim quodam modo super os posuit^ quaftdo 
iTLSttffiando Spiriiumdeditj/^Thls statement is a precious confirmation 
of what one would surmise to have been the case, that is, th at scriptural 
and other references to the inbreathing or infusion of spirit spem- 
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taneoujly evoked in the mincU of Christians the image of the kiss as 
the vehide for transmitting that spirit. In the same way even the 
Genesis (7:7) account, which relates that the Lord God, having created 
or formed man from the dust of the ground, "breathed" or Infused the 
vital spirit into him, allowed Christians to Ggure the scene by the hiss 
metaphor. Here in fact were the tivo great "kisses" of life in the history 
of man, both of them involving the concept of a divine insufflation: 
the one, coming before the Fall, gave man the spirit of life and, as some 
theologians held, a rational eouI,- the other, after the redemptive Pas¬ 
sion and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, gave man (through the Church) 
new Kfe in the Holy Spirit.*" Hippolyhis' description of the Christian 
inibatory ceremony—dial the neophyte was excluded from exchang¬ 
ing the kiss of peace with (he brethren until he had himself received 
the bishop's kiss—^was evidently based on the idea that until then he 
had not been fully infused with Spirit and $0 was not yet a whole mem¬ 
ber of the body of Christ, that is, of the Church, 

A sunilar ritualistic employment of the kiss, although not in the 
context of a specific ceremony, was recorded by Clement of Alexandria, 
It has been preserved for us in The Ecclesiastical History (II, 0, i) of 
Eusebius who, after recounting how Herod had killed James, the broth¬ 
er of Joiui, goes on to sayi "Concerning this James, Qdment adds in 
the seventh book of the f/ypotyposes a story worth menlioning, ap¬ 
parently from the tradition of his predecessors, to the effect that he 
who brought him to the court was so moved at seeing him testify as 
to confess that he also was himself a Christian. 'So they were both 
led away together,' he [Gement] says, 'and on the way he asked for 
forgiveness for himself from James, And James looked at him for a 
moment and said. Peace he to you, and kissed him, So both w'ere be¬ 
headed at the same time,' While this kiss recalls the exchange of 
the kiss of peace before martyrdom, such as we have observed it in 
the Acts of PerpeUta, it also has very much the same character of the 
kiss hes to wed by the bishop upon the neophyte of Hip poly tus' passage, 
and like the latter, it suggests a connection with the text from John 
The James that is understood here is the very brother of 
John and hence one of the origmal disciples of Jesus who had received 
the peace greeting and the Spirit from the resurrected Master. Accord¬ 
ing to the Johannine text, when Jesus breathed on the disciples and 
spoke first the greeting of peace and then the words "Receive the Holy 
Spirit," he did so in apprising them of the mission that W'as to be theirs. 
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saying to them: "Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained" <John 
The passage from Clement (by way of Eusebius who, it is worth noting, 
says Dement had it from the tradition of his predecessorsj shows us 
the disdpfe James transmitting the Spirit by the kiss and remitting the 
sins of one who had asked forgiveness from him. 

We arc aided in assessing the eKtent of the implementation of the 
kiss symbolism in the early centuries of Christendom by some re¬ 
markable examples in the writings of Christian Cnostidsm, especially 
that vaticly known as Valentinianism, In the Odes of Solomon {28:6- 
7), for example, as the author exults in the firm faith that sustains 
him, he exclaims joyously: 

And deathless life embraced me 

And kissfxl me. 

And from that is the Spirit within me; 

And it cannot die, for it lives,** 

Here the theological concept of the pneumatizatioti of the be¬ 
liever by the Spirit is accommodated to the image of an Uifiisiot\ and 
impregnation effected by a kiss, and the text may in fact allude to some 
such rite as we have seen described in Hippolytus. At any rate, with 
it before us, we may turn, for an even more extraordinary text, to the 
Gospel of Philip, which scholarship has convincingly shown is Valcn- 
tinian.’* Among the "sayings" (51) of this Gnostic compilation we 
find the following, which is defective in the first three lines but intact 
and clear in the last five: 

__out of the month 

.. 1. i a a s»a iKe logos CMic fofth thence 

He ivould nourish From the mouth 

And become perfect^ For the perfect 

Conceive through a kiss and give birth. Because of this 

We also kiss one another. 

We receive conception from the gram which is 
Among US.** 

Again spiritual impregnation and fecundation are figured or rather 
effected by a kiss which transmits the Spirit. The "perfect" are the 
practitioners, that is, the Gnostics who, like the Ghristians in general 
of that early period, exchange the kiss. Here, however, the suggestion 
is very strong that the kiss was used in an even more central way 
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in a mystery rile. The passage is best seen in conjunction iMth another 
oca^rs a little later in the Gospel, a startling "saying" (yjj that 

k^K^fro^h^ receiving many 

^ ^ i ^^,, And the 

Consort of fCkrisl ti] M^ry Magdalene. 

frhe Lord tovtd Mzr^J 

More than [iUl thedisdples, and 

Kissed her on her fmouth] 

Often^ The others too 

- ^ *,.. * ^ they said to him 

"'Why do you love Tier more than ^ll of 

Ma^^Magdal^c thus may be said to have become a spifitnallv preg- 

hi r1""l directly 

om the Lord s treaj) kisses, more so than all the disdples. Here one is 
temp^ to bring to bear ohm again the passage from John ao!2t-aa 

. ? r J ^ P^sages, H. M. Schenke has argued 

that the fundamental mystery of Philip is the kiss that the initiate 

n!phir "’y*‘^Soew«- Moreover, by connecting the references 

In Phihp with what Iretiaeus of Lyons says about the cult practice and 
formulae of the Valentinian teacher Mark, Schenke has also suggested 
that a kiss was the basic mystery of the Valcntiniam in generaL« 

Irenaeus scornful description is relevant enough to our purpose to be 
(juoted here: ^ 

For ke busies himself most about women, those espeoiUly who are 
elegantly cled, and wear purple, and ate most *,reaJthv? and often, try¬ 
ing to misfead them, he says (o them flatteringly, "i desire to Impart 

Aint A t7*^ u continually 

*me Angel before His face. Now the place of thy Greatness fs in us. 

it Is m«l for ns 1o become one. Revise first from me and (hroueh 

me thence. Prepare thyself, as a We awaiting her spouse, that thou 

the s^ of the hghL Rc^vc from me the bridegroom, and compre¬ 
hend [contoml turn and be comprehended Tcontaincdl in him Behoid 
the grflc« i# cam? dowfi upon 

Whatever may have been the true nature of the hierogamotic rife al¬ 
luded to here, it seems reasonable enough to say that at its core was a 

mystic-magical kiss by which grace or spirit is bestowed or trans- 
DuHed. 
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There is d non-Christian paraUel to Irenaeus' account oF Mark 
which is the more fascinating and worthy of being noted here because 
it dates from the same period, tlie second half of the second century 
a,t». In one of his most entertaining and satirical essays, the skeptical 
Lucian describes the mystery religion improvised by the charlatan 
Alexander on the model of the famous Eicusinian mysteries. This Alex¬ 
ander passed as a miraculous mystagogue and hierophant, and at the 
culmination of the central mystery would embrace and kiss the mystes. 
Lucian goes on to describe him and his cultists in the following way: 
"He made it a rule not to greet anyone over eighteen years mth his 
lips, or to embrace and kiss him; he kissed only the youngs extending 
his hand to the others to be kissed by them. They were called 'those 
within the kiss' ... It was a great thing that everyone coveted if he 
simply cast his eyes upon a man's wife; if, however, he deemed her 
worthy of a kiss, each husband thought that good fortune would flood 
his house."®* The similarity to the kiss symbolism of Christian and 
Gnostic ritual is at the very least striking. But rather than speak of an 
influence of Christian practice on Alexander, it is safer to assume that 
the kiss also held an important role in the initiatory rites of other 
mystery religions of the first cenhiries. If we return now to the passage 
quoted first from Irenaous, the formula "Receive first from me and 
through me the grace" again brings to mind tlie divine insufflation of 
John 2Ci:za. In addition to this, there may be an echo of the Song of 
Songs, not only in the use of nuptial symbolism as such (the importance 
of which, as of the Song, we must Soon consider), but in the idea "that 
thou mayest be what I am and I what thou art/' In this there already 
is the idea of a psychic exchange or identity of two in one for which 
the formula in the Song is "i am unto my l^loved and my beloved is 
unto me" (6;a, and cL 2:16). But it is the specific concept of a union 
of two in one ("it is meet for us to become one") to be effected by a 
kiss that we would consider now. 

In this connection we arc able to draw on still another Gnostic 
text, the group of writings known as Halts Sophia. Not the least signifi¬ 
cant factor here is that this example involves a biblical passage which 
itself employs the kiss image metaphorically. It is said that when Mary, 
In compliance with her Son's request, interpreted the words "Justice 
and Peace have kissed" (Psalm 84:11), she did so by recounting an 
episode from that time of the childhood of )esus when the Spirit had 
not yet come upon him. One day there appeared to her a figure in 
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Sf. for the latter as for his brother. 

I^g Kim to be ai3 e^iJ phuitasm intent on deceiving her, Mary 
bi^d him; when hearing of lt Jesus demanded to Lm? taken to him. 
When the figure was loosened, Mary reminded her Son, "He kissed you 
an you kissed him, and you two became but one." Mow the figure that 
so metg^ with Jesus in the kiss was no one less than the Holy Spirit, 
who had come dowm from the height of the First Mystery or Cod 
^iUst of which Jesus is the Incarnation.® This then would seem to 
a variation on the theme of the Gnosde syzygy between Christ and 
the Fneuma to make for the Christ-Pneunia. 

A similar example of this partictilar kiss motif occurs in a sixth 
Mntury Bohairic text which gives an account of the assumption of the 
Virgin. It is said there that when Mary died, Jesus, who had come 
down again to earth, look her soul and brought it into Heaven, where 
he pr«eriied it to the Father and the Holy Spirit. After two hundred 
and s« days from the Virgin's death, Jesus once more descended with 
Mary s soul [in the semblance of her physical likeness] seated tn his 
Imsom. At the tomb he bade Mary's body come forth, whereupon 
the document «ys, the body arose and "embraced [kissed] its own 
soul, even as two brothers who are come from a strange country, and 
they were united with one another."® It U significant that at this point 
of the narration the writer cites the words from Psalm 84:11,. "Mercy 
and Truth have met; Justice and Peace have kissed," 

Our examples of the kiss image in GnosHc writings are realty in 
keeping with and help throw tight on other notices of the kiss in n^ore 
on ox contexts; whenever the kiss image appears having Chris¬ 
tian symbolic value, Christ and the Spirit are present. 

What the Lips Do 

The fact that the kiss is mentioned in almost all the primitive 
Iriurgies indicates that its importance as a mystic symbol had never 
brought into serious doubt. Here the only question was to be 
about the particular moment that it was to be exchanged.=^ It is to coti- 
necrion with the liturgy that we see the kiss definitely becoming known 
as the kiss of peace. When the Church Fathers speak of the kiss, 
whether m reference to the liturgy or not, they invariably recognke it 
to be a sign of peace to which the hearts and souls of the faithful are 
roug I tc^ethei. Thus the most significant idea attached to the kiss 
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continued to be its uni live function. This expressed quite explicitly, 
for example, hy St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in whose words there is the 
suggestion that the kiss exchanged by the brethren is more than Just 
a symbol, for his words incidentally inform us that the kiss between 
ordinary friends was common even among non-Christians; hence, 
he insists On the uniquely mystic quality and holiness of the Christians 
kiss: 

Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in public by coounon 
friends. It is not such: this kiss blends souls one with another, and 
solicits for them entire forgiveness. Therefore this kiss is the sign 

that our souli are mingled together, and have banished all wrongs- 

The kiss therefore is rcconcULition, and for this reason holy: as the 
blessed Paul has in hb Epistles urged: Greet yc one another with a 
holy lass; and Peter, with a kiss of charity.®* 

5t. Augustine has similar references to the kiss. It is he, for ex¬ 
ample, who informs ns that following the consecration of the Eucharist 
the priest speaks the words "Pax vobiseum," whereupon the members 
kiss one another. What the lips do, says Augustine, the hearts of those 
who kiss should do, that is. Join with the lips and heart of the one 
who is kissed; "After this is said: 'peace be with you': and Christians 
kiss one another with a holy kiss. It is the sign of peace; as the lips 
make it known so let it be in our minds. That is to say, as your lips ap¬ 
proach the lips of your brotlicr let not your heart withdraw from 
his."** This passage is of great interest for at least two reasons. For 
one thing, it seems to make clear that the kiss was made mouth to 
mouth, a mallei, as we shall later see, of no small consequence. In ad¬ 
dition to this. It establishes or points to a vital connection between the 
kiss of peace and the Eucharistic communion of the Mass. It was to be 
the Roman rite In parHcular that most closely and fimily linked the 
kiss with actual communion, for which sacrament it came to be con¬ 
sidered a necessary preliminary. This was to remain the case throngh- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Now the Eucharist itself is a sign of love and union, and it effects 
an incorporation of the partaker in Christ, Here the relationship be¬ 
tween Christ and peace again becomes pertinent. Christ is the In¬ 
carnate Peace that is intended in the fonnula Pax noldseuni and that 
is about to be assimibted by the communicants. Mcireover, it can even 
be said that Christ ts himself the very Kiss of Peace. Paul had said that 
Jesus as the Incarnation of Peace xuilled the two nations [Jews and 
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Gentiles] in himself amd that Jie laid himself as ihe Comerslonc of 
the foundation for the building of the Church (Eph. 2:14—20), In a ser¬ 
mon on the Epiphany^ Augustine went on to ecpjatc Paulas image of 
the Cornerstone with the kiss of peace^ for is a comer but the 

joining of two walls coming from different directions, which then, as 
It were, exchange the kiss of peace?'’’^® Hence, it is wiih good reason 
that In yet another context, when referring to the formula Pax 
vobhcnm at the Eucharistic service, Augustine exclaims that the kiss 
of peace is a great mystery or sacrament; 'Tax vobLsaim, Magnum 
sacramentum osculum pacts/"*^ Before partaking of ihe most mystic 
of sacraments, the brethren manifest their own unity of spirit by the 
exchange of the kiss of peace which is m^de in Christ's name and in 
his Spirit, s sign that they are one by that Spirit. Only then are they 
ready to receive the Host, that is^ the Eucharistic Body of Christ by 
which their mystical mcorporatlon in Christ is eifected. It is then that 
they inre the Body of Christ [i.e., the Church] breathing with and 
animated by his Spirit, In a Whitsun sermon (267^ 4) Augustine noted 
that "'What the soul is in the bodv of a man, that is the Holy Spirit in 
the body of Christ, which is the Church; what the souJ works in the 
several members of a single body, that the Holy Spirit works in the 
whole of the Church/''** This is perhaps a good place to recall the 
significant fact that the word Pax, which came to be used by itself to 
refer to the kiss of peace [oscnhrnj was also the term ust?d in the 

early Latin Christian centuries to refer to the wnffy of the cccIcsjVi. 

Another signiricant statement concerning the relationship be¬ 
tween the liturgical ki$& and the notion of an indispensable unity comes 
from the Pseudo-Dionysius, a writer who$e works (by way of a ninth 
century trimslation by Scotus Erigena) were to exercise an immense 
influence on medieval spirituality in Western Christianity^ Dionysius 
also speaks of the kiss of peace as a sacred mystery preparing for the 
Eucharistic communion. Communion is a rnystic participation in the 
One, but that parUdpation cannot be effected as long as the believer 
is divided in himself or separated from others. The kiss of peace^ he 
says, is a call to the life of unity, first of all to the uniBcation of the 
self, for this is the principle of union that permits a union of many in¬ 
dividuals and allows us to unite with God, who as the source of all 
unity makes possible the assimilation into the One.^ There arc Neopla¬ 
tonic echoes in Dionysius, but here they are secondary to a fimda- 
mental Christian tenet that would be looked for in vain in Neoplaton^ 
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itm. For Dionyaus, not only is love the compelling force of unity; love 
comes from and is the One, and, unlike the abstract essence of the 
Neoplatonlsts, that One is a personal God* In the context of the sacra¬ 
ment of the Eucharist, it is Christ. 

Among the Greek Fathers it is St. John Chrysostom who most 
often refers to the kiss as a way for souls to unite. In a passage that 
recalls Augustine's words, he tells us that when we exchange the kiss 
as a symbol of love with onr neighbors the Lord wants our souls to kiss 
and crar hearts to embrace “ And, like Dionysius, he explains that the 
kiss the brethren are to exchange fust before Communion is a call to 
the life of unity that is necessary before they can receive the kiss 
directly from the Master (such is how Chrysostom refers to the 
Eucharist)f. Thai kiss, according to him, effects a real meeting and 
union of soulsj thereby resulting in the creation of a unique corporate 
body of many members having one heart and soul such as existed 
when, flCfording to Acts 4:31-33, the Apostles were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit; "When we ate about to partScipalc in the sacred Table 
[the Eucharist], we are also instructed to offer a holy greeting (kiss]. 
Why? ». ► We join souls with one another on that occasion by means 
of the kiss, so that our gathering becomes like the gathering of the 
apostles when, because all believed, there was one heart and one soul. 
S^und together m this fashion, we ought to approach the sacred 
mysteries."® Closely connected with the idea expressed in this passage 
is one vvB read of In Qirysoslom's explication of Paul's invitation to 
the brethren that they greet one another with a kiss in I Corinthians 
16:20. After explaining that Paul brought harmony among certain of 
the brethren who had been at variance, Chrysostom says that the great 
Apostle then naturally bade them exchange the holy kiss, "because this 
unites and makes one body."* It goes without saying that the reference 
here to the union In one body, said to be produced by the kiss, is again 
to be understood in the sense of the mystical body of Christ, that is, the 
Church whereby the members are made one. This is the body that has 
"one heart and one soul." 

Over and over we see that insofar as the kiss is rccogniaed as a 
way of joining bodies and spirits (or, indeed, breath-souls), it lends 
itself to Christian spiritualits' as a symbol in the truest sense of the 
word: it is Itself ^vhat It signifies—a fusional or unifying action. Mow 
the symbolic value of the kiss because of this "inherent" characteristic 
IS further enhanced when we remember that the kiss is also felt to be 
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a. nature eitpression of love, and that the union ChmtianLty envisions 
depends entuely on an act of love- The Petran Epistle, we remember. 
Speaks of a of love.” So, too, when Chrysostom comments on 
rr Corinthians 15:u, be says that "the kiss is to be given as a fuel to 
love, that it may generate affection." And again the Creek Father notes 
that the Idss is a mingling of souls: "In this way our souls are boimd 
Unto one another. Thus when we have rettimed from a journey we 
kiss each other, our souls moving towards a mutual intercourse."*’' 

Such expressions as this and, indeed, all others where a union 
of souls or Spirits is understood, plainly indicate that whatever fonn 
the Christian holy kiss vvas taking'—for example, an embrace and a 
light cheek-to-cheek press—the notion behind it Implied a mouth-to- 
mouth contact- As for Chrysostom, there is no doubt that he is speak¬ 
ing of the kiss on the mouth. In fact, to explain why souls move to meet 
in the kiss, he says that the mouth "is the organ which most effectively 
declares the working of the souk" But an even more explicit statement 
that a mouth kiss is intended occurs when Chrysostom adds another 
mystic dimension to the meaning of the Christian kiss. Precisely in 
reference to the kiss, he twice recalls Paul's Idea that our bodies arc 
the temples of the Lord. Thus immediately after the above-quoted 
words he observes! "Something more may be said about this holy kiss. 
Wherefore? We arc the Temple of Christ; thus when we kbs each 
other we kiss the vestibule and the entrance of the Temple. . . , 
Through these gates and doors [the mouths of the faithful] Christ has 
entered and enters when we partake of communion."®* And elsewhere 
the same thought appears with a clearer reference to the Spirit: "The 
Holy Spirit has made us temples of Christ. Therefore when we kiss 
each other's mouths, we are kissing the entrance of the temple."** Thus 
we see why the Christian kiss of peace b indeed so sacramental an 
act. We will not overstrain Chrysostom's thought if we say that it 
strongly suggests that in kissing one another Christians are also kiss- 
ing Christ. When, at the celebration of the Mass, the priest kisses the 
altar, he is kissing Christ of whom the altar is a symbol. And every 
Christian who has the Spirit within him is another Christ. 

The Ki^ of Betrayal 

That the love which binds the brethren into one body must not be 
feigned goes without saying. References to the kiss of peace some- 
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times include warnings that it be given wilhotit dissemblance. The 
fourth century Cpnstitwhcms uf the A{to$tte$, speakins of the kiss in 
the liturgy to be given before the Euchanst, makes the following ad-- 
monishment: ^'Let no one have any quarrel against another; let no one 
come to it [to the Host] in h>TJOcrisy. Then let the men give the men, 
and the women give the women^ the Lord’s kiss. But let no one do it 
with a deceitas Judas betrayed the Lord wtlh a kiss/"^ In all such 
warnings against deceit the example of Judas is implied or explicUly 
evoked. We observe it in Sl Augustine, who regards the kis& of Judas 
as the prototype of a lack of correspondence between the lips and the 
hearts hence of treachery. Because the kiss of peace is a holy mystery, 
one should kiss so as to inspire love. Be not like Judas, Augu^itine warns 
ush The traitor Judas kissed Christ with his mouth, but in his heart he 
was betraying him+^ The implication here ts that Judas did not have 
a kiss in that true or spiritual sense whereby it is the symbolic vehicle 
for the uniting of hearts or souls in a bond of peace and love. 

This idea, tn fact, was expressly enunciated before Augustine by 
his great forerunner, St. Ambrose. Discussing the Christian message 
of the Advent of the Messiah and the peace that he brings to those 
who acknowledge him, Ambrose writes: 

A kiss is the sign of love. Whal kiss could the ]cw have, Ecelng that 
he has not known peace, has dot received peace from Christ, who said: 
"'My peace 1 leave wirh you/' . -, So the Pharisee had no kiss, except 
perrhaps ihe kiss of the tmilor Judas. Bui ludas had no kiss either; and 
that was why, ivhim he wanted to show the Jews the Kiss he had 
promised them a? the sign of betfayah the Lord said to him: ^'judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man With a kiss?"' He meanly do you offer 
a kiss when you have not the love which goes with a kiss, do you 
offer a kiss when you know not the mystery of the kiss? Tt is not the 
kiss of the lips which is required, btit the kiss of heart and mind 
[satiljh , . . A kiss conveys the force of love, and where there is no 
love, fio faiih^ no affection, whal sweetness can there be in kisses?^ 

That Judas betrayed his master with a kiss was accounted by 
Christians a betrayal of ihe kiss itself as well as of the Lord. Pre- 
ciscly because the kUs w^as so sacred and sacramental a sign of the love, 
peace, and unUy that should reign among men, especially among the 
brelhreri, the kiss of Judas has sttnek Christians as an act of unspeak¬ 
able perversion. Once again Ambrose supplies us wdth an early and 
forceful text. It is a sign of the profound impTCssLon the act had upon 
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him that he recalls it in the context oF a eulogy ol man's body, in 
particular of the mouth, which is praised as the instrument of speech^ 
but even more as the organ for the kiss by ^vhicK man gives expression 
to peace and love? '^Hence the Lord, condemning His betrayer as a 
species of monstrosity, says: 7'idas, dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss7^ That is to say, changing the cmblom of love into a sign 
of betrayal and a revelation of unfaithfulnessH are you employing this 
pledge of peace for the purpose of cruelty? And thus by the oracular 
voice of Cod reproof is given to him who by A bestial conjunction of 
lips bestows a sentence of death rather than a covenant of love/^ 

The most eloquent testimony to the extraordinary place the great 
betrayal has had in the minds of men is to be found in Christian 
iconography, which has over and over depicted the scene in a way that 
accentuates the sense of abhorrence and the idea of division caused by 
that kiss. Us dermitive treatment is perhaps in the justly celebrated 
fresco by Giotto (Fig. 5). As Judas carries out his embrace and kiss, the 
folds of his cloak arc being wrapped around Christ so that the two 
figures seem to be merging into one. But at the same time, the painter 
has made Judas appear as the very species of monstrosity that Ambrose 
spoke of, ^'who by a bestial conjunction of lips'^ belies the union which 
b suggested by his embrace and Is nocmaJly signified by the kiss. It 
is w'orth noting that the Church omits the kiss of peace from the Mas.^ 
on Holy Thursday as an expression of its horror and sorrow at the kiss 
of betrayaL 

Kiss 

The use of the kiss in Christendom was evidently not without its 
perils. Christians themselves were alert to the sensual dangers that 
lurked in kisses^ and the entreaties to keep the kiss holy sometimes 
referred to more than keeping it free firom hypocrisy and deceit in 
his Piea Regi^rdi ft g Christ imis (c. a.o, 176), Athenagoras w^amed 
against the abuse and perversion of this religious salutation: '"We thus 
feel It a matter of great importance that those, whom we thus think 
of as brothers and sisters and so on, should keep their bodies undefiied 
and uncorrupled* For the Scripture says again. If anyone kis$e$ a sec¬ 
ond time becfiMse he found it *. * Thus the kiss, or rather the 

religious salutation, should be very carefully guarded. For if it Is denied 
by the slightest evil thought, It excludes us from eternal Jife/^ The 
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source Alhenagpra^ Kail in mind when he attributed this thought to 
Scripture is unauthenticated^ and the phrase is broken off in his own 
original text. The point he \s making, however. Is dear enough. 

Some scathing remarks by Qement of Alexandria also give ns 
a picture of the abuse of the kiss among some of the earJy Christians. 
Oemenfs veheinent denunciation makes il dear that the Christians 
provoked scandal by promiscuous osculation. While recognising Paul's 
authority and the existence of a ^"mystic'^ kiss^ he is so outraged by 
the deceit and secret lust of many that he comes close to denying the 
necessity of the kiss as a sign of true Christian love. At the very least 
wc have an docjuent contragt between the kiss of charity and the kiss 
of lustj 

txive is not proved by a kiss, but by kindly feeling. But there are those 
thai do nothing but make the churches resound iiVith a kis&^ not having 
love rtself within, for this very thing, the shameless use of a kiss, w>hich 
ought to be mystic, occasions foul suspicions and etui reports. The 
aposde calls the kiss holy, the kingdom is worthily tested, we 

dispense the affection of the soul by a chaste and dosed mouth, by 
which chiefly gentle manners are expressed. But there is another^ un- 
holy, kis^i full of poison^ counterfeiting sanctity. Do you not know 
that spiders^ merely by touching the mouth, affikt men with pain? 
And often kisses mjccl the poison of licentiousness. Tt is then very 
manifest fo us^ that a kiss is not love, '^And tht? is the love of God,^' 
says John, ^'that we keep His commandments^^ (t Johnn iii not that 
we stroke each other on the mouth.^ 

In connection with such admonishmmts, U h relevant to recall a 
somewhat striking page from the second century reUgimis ■''novel/' 
The Shepherd of one of the mo^t widely read books in Chris¬ 

tendom during the early centuries. Tn this workj which teaches a strict 
Christian moralIty, there is a moment when the narrator Hermas re¬ 
counts a curious episode. That we have to do with a visicm takes noth¬ 
ing away from its piquancy. Having been left alone by the shepherd 
in the company of a band of virgins, Hetntas is invited not only to take 
shelter among them but also to sleep with them '“''as a brother^ not as 
a husband," Hermas blushes with shame, but his reticence is dispelled 
when he is kissed first by their leader and then by the others who now 
frolic with Kim. In the ev^ening, inside the house, the virgins disrobe 
and Hermaa is made to lie in their midst. But throughout the night the 
virgins did nought but pray, and Hennas along with thenip so that they 
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were glad for it'“ It is dear that this tnierlude (for such it is in the 
''5tory^^) is an adaptation of an erotic pagan theme. The Christian ele- 
ment would then be in the abstinence of Hermas in the midst of temp¬ 
tations and the rejoicing of the virgins on account of it. It may as 
modem criticism says, that the episode reflects a dangerous experiment 
of some early Christian groups, that of living as brothers and sisters 
in a sort of communal Ufe."*^ But if this is so^ then it must still be said 
that Herman is put through a kind of trials for the kisses that are 
bestowed upon him are blandishments; though they occur after he 
is called "'brother/'' they are meant to coax him. Thus one is tempted 
to say that those kbses cannot be understood as the Christian spiritual 
kiss of peace or friendship. It is interesting to note that just prior to 
his own escapade with the virgins^ Hennas was observing their activity 
as the guardians of a lower thal was being constructedn VSlien the 
Master of the tow^er arrived to inspect its progressn. the virgins ran 
toward him and greeted him with a lass. Now this Master, it turns out, 
IS Christ, portrayed as taller than the tower, which, we kan\, is nothing 
less than the Church. Thus it is the same virgins who kiss Christ who 
also kiss and entice Hernias. The difficulty in accommodating the two 
kisses may derive as much from our own remoteness from the spirit 
and literary devices of this early Christian work as from an infelicitous 
appropriation by its author of the pagan erplic theme.** 

T/ie Kiss Between Creature and Creator 

The hturgical kiss of peace and the holy kiss of salutation or 
friendship have already a deep mystic significance inasmuch as they 
indicate the union of the souls of the faithful In Christ. It is to be noted 
thal these kisses, which are real, refer to a relationship betiveen crea¬ 
tures and are not colored by the emtic language of htmtiin passion. But 
that the image of the kiss and the embrace was used early to depict the 
blessed union between the creature and God is evidenced by a passage 
from 5 t. Cyprian in the middle of the third century: "'Holding to this 
faith, and meditating thereon day and night, let us too aspire to God 
with all our heart, ^sdaining the present and thinking only on the 
things thal are to be> the fruition of the eternal kingdom, the embrace 
and the kbs of the Lord, the vision of God/^* 

It is dear that th^e words are spoken as mucii from an eschato¬ 
logical as from a strictly mystical point of view; St. Cyprian is address- 
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ing those who w^re facing martyrdtint for their faithi he 

encourage them to remain firm and to think of the blessed imton that 
awaits them when their earthly travail Is over* Since nuptial symbolism 
is not present in the context from which this passage comes^ one can¬ 
not be sme whether the kiss is here paternal or conjugal. In its efforts 
to express the intimate^ personal relationship between God and man, 
Christianity has developed a bvofold sjTnbohsm according to which 
the soul Is thought of as the bride or daughter of God, There Is an¬ 
other early example of the eschatological kiss which would seem to 
suggest the Father-child relationship obtaining between Cod and the 
souL although we cannot be absolutely sure even here. This is found 
in the Acts or Passion of Perpetua to which we have already referred. 
Among the visions the martyrs have in that little treatise^ there is one 
had by Saturus which describes how he and the other$ (including Per¬ 
petual having been martyred, were received into Paradise by angds 
who brought them into the chamber of the Most Holy* The seated 
figure of the Deity is there seen as a hoary^ white-haired man but with 
a youthful face: "vidimus in eodem loco sedentem quasi hominem 
canum> niveos habeniem capillos, et vultu iuvenilj." The martyrs^ be¬ 
ing raised by the angels to the throne, hiss the Lord: ^'^et quattuor 
angeli sublevaverunt nos: et osetdati sumus illtiin."®“ However fascin¬ 
ating this example is. we arc not helped by it in determining the 
qxiallty of the kiss in St. Cyprian, But although Cyprian has not speci¬ 
fied its character^ the fact that his kiss b accompanied by the em¬ 
brace makes it more likely than not that it is conjugaL At the time 
Cyprian wrote, the Song of Songs, as we shall soon see, was beginning 
to influence spiritual writing with its sensual imagery. Meanwhile our 
opinion may receive support from the consideration of a curious but 
revealing Feature of early Christian funerary symbolism which is much 
to our purpose. 

In the early centuries it was the practice of Christian Sconography 
to borrow motifs from well-established and still current pagan myths. 
Especially in the case of sarcophagi designs^ this was partly because 
the artisans upon whom the Christians depended for services were 
very likely pagans and therefore accustomed to reproducing certain 
common mndfs without difficulty. Besidi*^ this, Christians could use 
such motifs on their own funerary monuments without arousing too 
much suspicion or adverse comment. Understandably, they would look 
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for those myths that couEd^ while retaining a pagan semblance^ be in¬ 
terpreted in 3 Christian key^ Among the motifs applicable in this way 
were those connected with the myth of Psyche and Eros; and of the 
various aspects of this myth the one clearJy favored by the Christians 
of Rome was that which showed the pair embracmg and kissing. 
In his study on the myth of Psyche in Greek and Roman art, Maxime 
CoUignon listed seven Christian sarcophagi, dating from the second 
to the fourth centuries^ that bear representations of this groupThat 
the same group appears frequently on pagan funerarj^ monuments of 
the same period Is itself a fact of the greatest significance. Collignon 
notes that in the second and third centuries of the Christian Era at 
Rome, few subjects are a& frequently repfesetiled on sarcophagi as the 
group Eros and Psyche united in a divine embrace and kiss.*® Psyche, 
of course^ is the human soul of the departed^ and Eros—even when 
represented as a pwtto or as a youth—is always a powefftil god of love. 
Although usually awkwardly executeid on the sarcophagi, the amatory 
couple Is invariably represented in the manner of the beautiful and 
famous statue {fourth century ».c,) in the CapEtoline Museum in Rome 
{Fig- 6), [t Is Eros who bestows the kiss with aU the suggestion that 
he is infusing the spirit of new life into Psyche. Thus the adoption of 
the myth by Christians is easily accounted for. On pagan and Chris¬ 
tian funerary monuments alike, the motif indicates a belief or a hope 
in an afterlife in which the soul enjoys the etema! bliss vouchsafed it 
by Love. 

The kissing couple may very ^vell depict a wedding union in 
heaven. Particularly suggestive of this is the depiction of the motif 
on the bottom of a painted vase found in the Priscilla catacombs (Hg. 
7). Here too Psyche and Eros kiss in the fashion of the Capltollne 
group^ but in addition there is an Inscription which reads^ Attima 
dukis frmmur tio» Fine (Sweet soul, lei us enfoy this bliss 

without misgivings, live). From this motto and other elements in the 
scene, Filippo Buonarottip who first published this fragment in 1716, 
deduced the significance to be a convivial Invitation such as was made 
at weddings by the groom to the bride.^^ In this representation, tike 
those on the Christian sarcophagi pagan Eros is an allegory of the 
Christian Cod who Is Love wedding the soul unto himself eternally. 
The scene may be perfectly glossed v%:ith the words quoted earlier from 
5 t. Cyprian, or by these of the same writeu 'Tully blessed are they. 
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who among you^ having walked by this path of glory,h have departed 
from the vvofid and . * . have already attained the embrace and the 
kiss of the Lord/^" 

In passing from stich representations of the eschatological union 
of the soul and God to a consideration of the image of the kiss and 
embrace in the description of the mystical union belv^een God and the 
soul of the still living creature {or the Church as the embodjment of all 
the individual members of the faith)i the fjrst thing to be said is that 
here the Jangoage of human passion is employed tmabashedly. Indeed^ 
the erotidsm in the language of the mystics increases in ratio to the 
intensity of the spirituality of their experience. Of course^ between 
divine [ove and camaJ love there can be no confusion^ because the 
two are incommenstirable by virtue of their different objects of desire. 
And yet the history of Western splfituality shows that the most ad- 
er^uate language mystics have fashioned in order to describe their ex¬ 
perience of union reverts to the imagery of bold human love and 
intense carna] pleasure. The justification for this usage can depend 
only on a principle of analogy. 

The mysHe's path to God is primarily a way of love because it is 
felt that love is that which best implements a union betiveein lover and 
beloved. Needless to say, the conception of love as a unifying force is 
older than Christianity^ being common in the love literature and 
philosophy of the onciEnls, There can be no doubt, for example, that Iri 
the West one of the most far-reaching and influential statements con¬ 
cerning love was made by Plato In the Symporitim when he illustrated 
by way of the andmgyne myth the idea that love is the desire for the 
whole. What e^-^ery lover wants, says the interlocutor Aristophane:^, is 
"that he should melt into his beloved, and that henceforlh they should 
be one being instead of two. The reason b that this was our primitive 
condition when we were wholes^ and love is simply the name for the 
desire and pursuit of the whole/"“ Or we may recall that Lticretius be¬ 
gan his philosophical poem with an invocadon to the great force that, 
coursmg throughout nature, brings male and female Into union^ though 
it is significant that later (BLIV) he was careful to show that the desire 
and efforts of passionate lovers to fuse into one another was a mad¬ 
ness worthy only of ridicule, 

Nmv it is a fact that the )udeo-Christiarv tradiiion had within It 
one of the richest possible sources for the idea of the fusional or unittve 
character of love in reference to the human couple. Genesis spoke of 
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miirriage as 4 deaying of man and ivoman to one another by which 
they become one body or flesh (Gen. 21:14). The thaught attributed to 
Christ in Matthew 19:4-6^ and the remarkable Pauline text from 
Ephesians (5 ff,)^ which we aie soon to considcrj echo this view of 

the tinttive function of marriage and, it should be noted, have nothing 
to say about a procreative end. It is well hnow^n, however, that sub¬ 
sequently Christian writers, perhaps needing to overcoirect sexual 
laxity^ established a priority in marriage which gave to procrcaliofi 
such prominence that the uniiive function was greatly underplayed^ 
though it would be wrong to think that this aspect did not continue to 
Impte&s itself in the Imagfnationfi of the faithful and of the ihEologians 
in particular, the same who could have little to say openly on behalf 
of earthly marriage. At any rate, it is a fact that with the triumph of 
QiiisUajuty, the idea of the unifying motivation and ftmcHon of love 
simply became more and more the greatest single truth concerning 
love, one that was to be repeated down the centuries by spiritual and 
carnal lover alike^ Hence^ in his classic definition, St, Augustine did 
not fail to note that both kinds of love—spirittial and physical—have 
this copulative and unifying effect as their chief characteristic and 
function: '^'What then is love hut a kind of life somehow uniting or 
seeking to unite two [beings], that is^. the lover and Ids beloved? And 
this IS also the case in external physical loves,'^®' Love ts so much a 
matter of desiring to become one with the beloved that the intense 
pleasure of lovers is to be explained by the fact that their bodies have 
become one: What is all love? Does it not desire to be made one with 
what it loves and if it touches It, become one with it? That pleasure 
gives such strong delight for no other reason than that bodies loving 
one another are made into one/"*" 

As for the Greeks, though they had a complete theory about love 
as a unifying power—in physical love, friendship, and political concord 
—they did not apply it to a definition of the Deity. Even for Neoplaton¬ 
ism, love ts a way for man to seek after and climb to Cod, but It is not 
itself of the nature of Deity, The Christians, of course, find love to be 
at the very core of God and deriving from him? hence lave between 
Cod and man is a mutual affair. Nor will this metaphysics or, if one 
prefers^ psychology of love be seriously disputed by most readersj for 
indeed it is the chief premise guiding the Investigations into the na¬ 
ture of love being made by modem psychologists, whether these be 
Christian believers or not,*^ 
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Thus It is essential to keep in mind this fundamentaJ truth reg^ixd* 
ing love as understood by Christians: the principle or, indeed, the 
source of love is regardless of the direction it may take in an in¬ 
dividual, This Idea, which is implicit in Augustine''s words quoted 
flbove^ was worked out by the saint in his famous and influential con¬ 
ception of the contrast of tension between charity and cupidity* The 
medieval writers were to keep fairly Well within the Augu&linian terms 
in their own discussions of love, although this did not escclude personal 
and original insights. In the twelfth century, flugh of Saint-Victor re- 
minded his audience that love Ls the ultimate source of all good and 
all evil because ''a single fount of love^ surging up within us^ gushes 
out into two stteams: one is the love of the world, cupidity; the other 
the love of Godj charity/^^“ The heart of man Ls the theatre where the 
drama of tension takes place* Love is a movement of the heart 

single and one by nature, but divided In its act according to 
whether it is ordinate or inordinate® For the Chris lion the whole 
problem of love is one of setting charity in order* 

Nuptial Symbalistn 

That the source or principle of love is tme and the same regardless 
of the object desired and loved Is at least a partial explanation for 
the use mystic lovers make of the language of Jiuman pasrion. Most 
often the erotic imagery employed by Christian wrilets is contained 
within the broader symbolism of spirituaJ nupHals wherein the reij- 
tionship between God and the Church or the Itidividua] soul is re¬ 
garded as a corYjugoI bond of love uniting two in one. For the use of the 
marriage rnetaphor Christians liad before them not only the New 
Tesfament's references to Christ as a Bridegroom, but more particu¬ 
larly the great authority of the Pauline text which made of the ton- 
fugal union of man and wife a symbol for the spiritual union between 
Christ and the Church: 

The man is the head tq which the wotnan's body Ls united, ju$t as 
Christ U ihe head of the Church; * h . and women must owe obedience 
at all points to th^ir Itusbands^ the Church does to Christ... « And 
that is how husband ought to love wife, as If she were his own body; 
in loving hi^ wife, a man is hut loving himself. !t is unheard of, that 
a man should bear ilLwill to hJs own flesh and blood; no, he keeps It 
fed and Warmed^ and So Lt is with Christ and hL$ Churrh, m are Umbs 
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of iiis body! flesh ^nd bone, we belong to hiin. That is why a nan will 
leave his fathet and mother and will cling lo hss wife* and the two 
will become one flesh. Yes, those words aie a high mystery, and T am 
applying them here to Christ and the Church {Eph. 5^25-^53),*^ 

Elsewhere Paul wTites to the brethren that he has wed them to a 
single and unique bridegroom, Christj so that he alone may have them 
as a virgin without stain (II Cot. 11 :a). We must observe here that 
in the Pauline texts the mystical application of the nuptiat idea Is re¬ 
stricted to Christ smd a collective body of persons, that is, the Church; 
hence* although there are passages in Paul that show his belief in a 
personal mystical union with Christ, his nuptial symbolism cannot 
he said to justify the subsequent Christian extension of the idea to a 
marriage between God and the indivtdtial soul, in seeldng the soujce 
of this idea (which was to appear clearly in a Chrbtian wnter for the 
flr^t time with Origen), one is brought lo think of the Greek and 
Oriental mysteries and of early NeopJalonlsm. According to Evelyn 
Underhill, ''The svmbolism of the spiritual marriage between God 
and the soul goes back lo the Orphic Mysteries and thence via the 
Neoplatonists into the stream of Christian tradition/^ This is quite 
likely, because although the nuptial idea Is present in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the bride there, as in Paul, is a coilective body: inde€d> the idea 
of the individual soul as the bride has never been congenial to norma^ 
live Judaism.*^ Nonetheless, as important as may have been the Neo¬ 
platonic influence and such passages as those we find in Pauh of 
themselves these would hardly have led to the truly extraordinary 
development of nuptial symbolism and, in particular, to the high 
degree of eroticism iissociated with it in the Christian tradition. What 
really made that pssible was the presence of the Song of Songs in 
the Jeivish and Christian biblical canon. 

Whatever the origins of the Sang may be (such as secular love 
poems^ or liturgical poems of the Adonis-Tammuss fertility cult), Chris¬ 
tians were very naturally led to read it a$ a spiritual cpithalamlurn 
in vvlilch the Sridegroom was Cod and the bride was the Church- The 
Christian rcleniton of the Song stems from the fact that it was already 
one of the cherished books of the Jews^ who understood it to be the 
expression of a special and intimate bond between Yahweh and the 
community of Israel. If* as sesns likely, such an allegorical interpre¬ 
tation was current among the Rabbis in Paul's time, it is almost 
certain that the great convert's own appropriation of the nuptial idea 
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lo the Qirisiian coniext owes something to IL But the most iinpor- 
tant point Is that, from the time of the first Christian commentaries on 
the Song^ wc find the exegetes extending Ihe symbKjIisirt of the bride 
from the Church lo the Individual soul athirst for the love union 
with the Bridegroom and desirous of being fructified by himn^ 

ft IS clear that the Joy proclaimed by the Shulamite could hardly 
bfi tolerated if referred to a real bride^ because marriage did not in 
itself justify such desires and pleasures.*^ Nor could the yearning of 
the bride be accepted as a longing for a human bridegroom^ since the 
only proper and salutary yeaming of the creature Is that which is 
directed toward the Creator. But what had to be denied to the flesh and 
human love (even wilhirt the marriage bond) could be allowed, in 
fact, was necessary. In the courtship and love existing between the 
soul and God. Or rather^ since there is no question of an ecjuivalence 
between the hvo kinds of betrothals and no doubt about the nature 
of divine love, the ^^slnfuf'^ pleasures of hunian passion could be 
applied as metaphors to ihe legitiniate and holy longing of the enam¬ 
oured soul seeking union with God; within such a context they become 
laudable virtues. In this connectionir It is worthy of note that the Song 
of Songs, w^hich supplied the mystics with most of their eroHc imagery 
was almost unanimously considered by the Christian exegetes lo be 
pure allegory; that is, no Literal or profane mearLing was to be attrib¬ 
uted lo its text. Here ihe cleavage between the lelter and the spirit is 
absolute and everything is accomiTEodated lo the fatter- Gregory of 
Nyssa may be cited here in order to indicate with what snreness Chris- 
tfans could appropriate the Song^s language of passionate love, and in 
order also to exemplify the principle of analogy that wc have already 
suggested was operative In the ermployment of erotic imagery by the 
writers of divine love. The great wisdom of Solomon (the "authori^ of 
the Song of Songs)^ Gregory says, is manifested by the fact that he 
knew how to use words to signify the opposite of what their literal 
sense seems to indicate. In this way the senses and the passions arc 
made to purify themselve$.“ The Song is addressed not lo the outer 
man and the external senses, but to the inner man and the spirihjaJ 
senses; it teaches us then that we have two orders of stmses: the one 
physical, the other spiritual. Kissing, Gregory writes, is effected by 
the sense of touch; in the kiss two pairs of lips meet and touch* But 
there is also a higher order or spiritual sense of touch—hence, a 
spiritual kiss also—by which one comes into contact with the Word.^ 
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In the final analysis, it is this concept of iin order of spirlhial senses, 
based on the principk that the activities of the soul (or the spirit) arc 
analogous hut superior to the activities of the body^ that makes toler¬ 
able the application of amatory imagery to the description of spiritual 
or divine love^ 

It was Origen of Aleiandria ^vho had fir^t given some sort of 
systematic expre^$ion to the doctrine of the spiritual senses^ and 
although he betrays Neoplatonic influences^ his statement of it is 
grounded In the Pauline opposition between the natural and the 
spiritual man and in scattered references and images in the Scriptures. 
Among the most suggestive of ^uch biblical images is one that exhorts 
man to and so see (i.e.j know) hosv the Lord ia (Fs. 34 = 9 )- 

The spiritual writers frequently connect this text with the image of the 
kiss and, in particular, with the kisses of honc\^ and mynrh of the 
Song of Songs (4711 ^ 5:13). Especially significant here Is the fact that 
as the spiritual senses are made (in Gregorj' of Nyssa, for example) 
to correspond to various degrees of a mystical nearness or ascent to 
Godj there is on inversion in the traditional (Platonic) hierardiy of 
the senses which placed sight far above oil. In the spiritual senses, 
sight and hearing are lowest (though not scorned), whereas smell and, 
even more, taste and touch are the most exalted. This was a develop¬ 
ment whose importance was to be second to none in the history of 
Western mysticism- And >vilh the sense of touch the kiss was the 
supreme expression.** 

Thus while it is true that in their descriptions of divine love the 
religious writers borrow^ed heavily from the language of passionate 
htiman love, it is etjually true that what may at first seem like the most 
dangerous sexual imagery' loses all suggestion of a profane and sen¬ 
sual Jove in the context of their discussions. As we have seen In the 
case of Gregory of Nyssa, the mystics and mystical theologians them¬ 
selves, as though antietpating the puzzlement or unholy titLllarion 
their method might cause in less wary readers, invariably call attention 
to this basic fact- Centuries after Gregory, for example^ Richard of 
Saint-Victor notes that the four degrees of violent love are different 
^^according to whether we speak of divine sentiments or htiman sentt’* 
ments, for they are not the same in spiritual and camai desires. In 
spiritual desires, the greater the love the better it is; in camat desires, 
the greater the love the worse It What makes the difference is 
not the psychology of love but the specification of the beloved or de- 
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sired object. The liiigU3ge used in describing the twQ loves is the 
samej but curiously (because borrowE?d from human love)^ It is more 
appropriate in the description of spirttual love, aearly, then^ there 
15 something about the intimate and Intense nature of the mystical 
experience that is best conveyed by that language which pertains first 
to sexual love,™ 

The language of the Song of Songs is indeed daring, and if it 
asked how far the Church Fathers and medie^^al mystics could go in 
adopting it in their symbolism of the conjugal relationship be I ween 
the soul and God^ the ansiver must be that they could go even beyond 
the amatory expressioirs of the Song, for we should note that almost 
invariably what begins as an cxegetical tneabnent becomes a descrip¬ 
tion of experiential knowledge or affective mysiTCisin in which the 
Song serves as a stepping-stone and point of reference. In the wriHiigs 
of the Christians^ then^ we Find the bridal chamber and the embrace 
rftTTTp/extfs] and^ indeed, the kiss. But spiritual unton and 
even conception are considered to be the efFect not only or primarily 
of the embrace^ but rather oF the klss« At the very beginning of the 
Song oF Songs^ the mystics and theologians found ihey had to contend 
with the bride^i bold request for kisses: ‘^'Lei him Idss Tnc with the 
kisses of his mouth.'^^ Even so^ the mystics^ unlike ordinary lovers^ 
tend to make of the ki5s not merely a preliminary of the love relation¬ 
ship^ but lovers very terminus. 

The Khs in Mamag€ Ceremomes 

Given the importance of the nuptial idea as the chief though not 
the only metaphor within which the theme of the mystic kiss was to 
be employed, it will be well, before proceeding further, to consider 
briefly the role of the kiss in the betrothal and marriage ceremonies 
of the first Qiristian centuries. The earliest Christian notice of it is by 
Tertullian who. In a passing reference to the betrothal of pagan 
womens speaks of their becoming mingled with a male both in body 
and spirit by way of ihe kiss and the clasp of the right hands: 
autem ad desponsationem velantur (virgenes), quia et coipore et 
spiritu masculo mixtac sunt per osculum et dextoras. *. Tertullian 
is here referring to & Roman practice^ but although he does not say 
whether It vvas at that time a custom kept by Christians, there is every 
reason to suppose that this was the case, A tittle later* for example. 
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St- Attibr^Ke supplies evid^ce that it ivas $o ivh™* on on* of the many 
occasions In which he refeis lo the Church as the bdde of Christy he 
notes that unlike the Synagogue the Church has kisses, "for the kiss Is, 
as It were, the pledge of marriage and the privilege of wedlock/"^ But 
another important testimony to its use in Christian betrothal or mar¬ 
riage ceremonies is found in the funerary motif of Psyche and Eros 
kissing, used as a symbolical representation of the union and wedding 
of the soul and God in Paradise. Such a motifborrowed, as we have 
seen^ from paganism^ could have been, acceptable and meaningful to 
Christians only if it reflected a custom that they also shared. 

Under Roman law of the Empire, the kiss bestowed by the male 
at betrothal gave important juridical rights to the woman, who thereby 
became a fjiiusi uxor; thus failure to follow w’lth marriage carried 
severe sanctions^ So, too, the kiss determined the legality of the dis¬ 
position of betrothal gifts and other properly in the event one of 
the partners died before marriageJ** It is obvious that the symbolic 
Value of thi5 kiss depends upon the deeply rooted idea of the kiss as a 
vehicle for the transference or exchange of power or "souls," The 
fact that the kiss was what solemnized the promise to wed indicates 
that on such occasions ft must have been felt to effect a psychophysical 
union of two in one. Whether TertuUian approved of the practice or 
not, his words show ctearly enough that in his time it was thought of 
in this way. To be sure, this feeling could be weakened in time, making 
the betrothal kiss appear more or less a fonnality in the rite and 
therefore in need of the support of the biv. But this is also 3 proof 
that at the time of the law the Idss must have yet retained some cjuasi-* 
magical or even religious value, for otherwise the law would have 
been totally unrealistic- In any case, for Christians under ihe Bnplre, 
the sense of a psychophysical value attached to the betrothal or wed¬ 
ding kiss must have been enhanced, if anything^ in the light of the place 
the holy ki$$ had in their religious life and St. Paul's idea that human 
marriage ts a union of two in one fle^h and a symbol of the mystical 
union between Christ and the Church. 

In Christianity the kiss eventually became part of the wedding 
ceremony because as the betrothal ceremony was more and more 
neglected some of its ritual (such as the kiss, the joining of hands^r 
the exchange of rings—which origmally was 3 single giving of the 
Ting by the man to the woman) was Incorporated into the actual mar¬ 
riage titen** The e^schange of the wedding kiss by the nc^vly married 
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couplv at the NuptjaJ persisted throughout the Middle Ages 

although it was often transformed into the litwgicd kiss of peace, 
partly perhaps under the inSuonce of changing notions of propriety, 
but also because of the desire to impress upon the minds of the mar¬ 
ried couple the idea of the sanctity of the union.^*^ 

Tit^ Kiss S^mboIiBm of Origen and 5t. 

In the history of Christian spirituality, Origen occupies a place 
of first importance, not because he was the first Christian mystic, ait 
honor belonging to St. Paul^ but because he gave the first imporunt 
impetus to a systematization of the Cluistian mystic experience, a feat 
he accomplbhed in his Commentary to the Song of Songs. According 
to Origen. perfect knowledge or perfect unity is the subject of the 
Song of Songs. Origen was not the first Christian to expJtcalc the Song, 
but he was the first to interpret it allegorically not ordy as the union 
behveen the Church and Christ, but as the union of the individual 
soul and the Word as well.^ Although he Insists upon the necessity of 
love as a motive force in the sour^ quest for niiion, for him the mystic 
way is fundameutaliy an intelkchial process rather than an a^ective 
experience such as we find, say, in St. Bernard of ClairvauK. Thus the 
rcqucfit for the Bridegroom's kiss made by the soul^bride, ^'tet him 
kiss me with the kisses of his Mouth/'^ is the prayer of the soul for 
an illuminating grace. Specifically, the theme of the Song in the indi¬ 
vidual interpretation is that of the soul desiring to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the Word; but these mysteries which ait? contained within 
the sacred writings are not easily perceived. Reason, free ^vill, and 
natural law, which are the bride's betrothal gifts, do not suffice^ Nor 
IS the teaching of masters enough to bring her to the full satisfaction 
of her desire for understanding. Thus she prays for the direct visitation 
of the Word of Cod that she may be fully illuminated. This is to enter 
into the Sridegroom^s chamber and to be kissed. Therefore, when her 
mind {mensl is filled with divine perception and undexstandirtg ob¬ 
tained without the ministration of men or angels, then she may be 
sure she has received the kisses of the Word of God. For this reason, 
for the sake of these kisses, let the sotd praying to Cod say: OscukUir 
me ab oscido ori$ 

The image of the kiss as a symbol of the culminating nnoment of 
a process which. Its mystical quality notivithstanding. is inteHeclually 
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orientated, has allowed Origen to introduce into Ms discussion the 
suggestion of a direct experiential contact between soul and Cod (as 
the Word) within a persona! relationship. At the same time, the affec¬ 
tive side of the cxperierice is also enhanced as Origen goes on to elud“ 
date the meaning of the '^mouth'''^ of the Bridegroom. To be noted here 
is the fact that the Bridegroom is the Word. The connection between 
word and mouth is one that comes naturally, and in a spiritual or 
mystic sense, the Word too would have a Mouth: the mouth of 

the Bridegroom we understand the power of God by which He en¬ 
lightens her mind and, as by some word or other of love spoken to her 
(if she be worthy of bearing the presence of so great a powder), makes 
clear to her whatever ts unknown and obscure. This is that truer^ 
closer and holier kiss which is said to be offered by the Bridegroom— 
the Word of God—to the bride, that is, to the pure and perfect soul 
It is of this circumstance that the kiss we exchange with each other 
in church at the time of the mysteries is a figure/^ It is most inter¬ 
esting to see Origen pointing to a connection between his allegotis^ed 
kiss of the Song and the liturgical kiss of peace in a way that suggests 
the latter to be a figure (imago) of the formerr the kiss the brethren give 
one another at the time of the liturgical celebration of the mysteries is, 
as it were, a copy or symbol of the greater kiss (union) between God 
and the soul. This manner of thinking is in keeping with Paul's state¬ 
ment that the conjug^ union of man and wife is a figure uf the greater 
mystical union between Christ and the Church. 

Of equal importance in OrtgenV exegesis is the fact that his apph- 
cation of the kiss image to figure the Fundamental Christian concept 
of Illumination as an infusion of grace serves to pul into clear focus 
the idea that knowledge of divine things Is intimately associated ivitli 
love. The Christian \^ew of Spirit (Pneuma) one which, like that of 
Philo and the Gnostics, sees it ako as a divine light granted to mart 
for the purpose of revealing to him truths he could never perceive by 
means of his own limited powers^^ Noiv grace of any kind is always 
understood by the theologians to signify the presence of the Spirit 
by an infusion of God's love (lufwsfo Ciiritdljs)* Hence we see the ap¬ 
propriateness of the kiss image here. The kiss is the symbolic vehicle 
for the Infusion of that breath of love which, in mystical theology, is 
the Breath (Spirit) of the Deity. 

St. Ambrose is a pivotal figure bi the development of Christian 
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kiss symbolism. Since it was he who introduced the ideas uf Origcn 
(whose works he knew in the Greek) into Western Christianity, we 
are not surprised to see that the kiss appears in his >vritings as a symbol 
of the infusion of an lllummating grace into the purified and enamored 
soul. For Ambrose, too, the kiss signifies the knowledge of divine 
things and the presence of the Word In the soul. But what is especially 
noteworthy is that with him the kiss image takes on an even greater 
erotic character than it has in Origen, The soul is depicted as being 
lovesick and in yearning, impatient for the Beloved's visit and kisses* 
Nor can it be satisfied with one ktss; it is like a woman in love who 
implores many kisses and with each kiss abandons herself more and 
more completely to her love.®^ By means of such an atlegorlzation^ 
Ambrose translates a matter of orthodox theologv Into the language 
of passionate human love. 

For our consideration, a most signihcant point is the fact that 
Ambrose justifies the image of the allegorical kiss of union on the 
grounds that in the real corporeal kiss itsdf lovers Join OTd mingle 
spirits. In kissing^ he says, lovers adhere to one another and enjoy tfie 
sweetness of an intefior grace. By just such a kiss the soul cleaves to 
and unites with the Wod^ whose Breath passes Into It, Ambrose goes 
so xtonchalandy from the kiss of earthly lovers to the kiss between 
the soul and God that we are under the Impression that he Is talking 
about a teal kiss. The kiss between the soul and God Is again com¬ 
pared to that given by lovers who, being unsatisfied with the mere 
enjoyment of the lip$, kiss so deeply a$ to interchange their spirits 
with one another: 


Osculum est enim ejuo invtcpm amantcf^ sibi adhaerentn ct velut gratiac 
intcriorts suavilate poUuntur, Per hese osculum adhacret anima Dm? 
Verbo^ per ejund slhi tran'sFuhditur spirJttis osculaiitii: aicut etiain ii 
<jui se ocsi'uiantur, non sunt tabionim praclibatlone contentr, sed 
spiHhim suum sibi envieem vid^ntur tnfvndere.* 


Of course^ we knovv that the human lovers in Ambrose's passage 
are mingling breaths with one another. The parallel made between 
tlicir kiss and tlit allcgoricaJ mystic kiss depends upon the plur^tlistic 


For ■ ^ It ihal ty wfilth lover, itiutujtlly adhere to on« »noth«f and tafci 
[w»es«ion [of each other] as If by the .wwttins of an inteTlor By this tiis 

heioul adhere* !o Cod the Word, by this ki« the biealh-,pirit of him who kUt« 
Ii trartfoeed jno il f^e «nd]; j„, „ ,l,o« who kts. one another arts not content 
^tii Ihe ta*t.ng of tbeir lipt but wen to pour their spirit* tnto one another" 
PL 14 , yji-yyt. 
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meaning of the words spirll and soul. In Latin both words—spirflns 
and anima —carry an earlier meaning of breath but also the significance 
of the immaterial stuff of spirit and soul. But beyond thlsj yet con¬ 
nected with it, is the fact that here Ambrose brings us directly into 
the heart of Pauline pneumatology, Paul taught that a union between 
the soul and God could take place on the level of the transcendent 
Spirit, but only insofar as a man has been pneumatized, impregnated 
by the divine Spirit. Only he who "receives the Spirit of God" may 
attain to union and divine knowledge, because only the Spirit reaches 
into the deepest things of God (J Cor. zao-t6). Ambrose's description 
of the mystic kiss of the Song is built upon such Pauline concepts. 
Thus we find at the very core of his description one of Paul's most 
deeply and radically mystical utterances, a text of incalculable impor¬ 
tance in the development of Christian spiritual tyi "He who clings 
unto the Lord is one spirit with him" (I Cor. 6:17). (The Vulgate has 
"Qui autem adhaeret Domino, unus spiritus esL") Ambrose, however, 
has brought the text into conjunction with the Song of Songs so that 
Paul's already extraordinary thought is now fully etoHdzed. It is by 
Way of a kiss that the soul cleaves to and unites with Cod— jmt hoc 
osetchnn adhoerei anima Dsa Verbo —^for that is the way lovers (such 
are God and the soul) effect their transforming union, 

In another context, Ambrose clearly slates that to be infused with 
a special grace, or—what comes to the same thing—to receive the 
Spirit, is to kiss Christ, an mterpretation which, curiously, is applied 
to Psalm riSri^i: "Concerning the same infusion, of special grace 
Scripture teaches you that he who receives the Spirit kisses Christ, as 
the holy Prophet says: 1 opened wiy nioufJi and drew in Ihe Spirit."** 

The Ki$s and the Eucharistic Banquet 

Earlier we noted that the liturgical kiss of peace was exchanged 
by the brethren as a preparation to Eucharistic communion. A text 
from Ambrose will show also that Christians could think of this holiest 
of sacraments as itself being a kiss. Conununion, we know, Is thought 
of as continuing the process begun by baptism of the incorporation 
and transformation of the faithful into Christ, but it is at the same 
time a coining of Christ into the communicant. It is this sacramental 
union that Ambrose refers to as a kiss when he states that the w-onds 
"Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth" may be understood 
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either as an mvitation made by Christ to the commimicaiit or as a 
just re<]uest made by the communicant to Christ: 

You have approached the and the Lord Jei^us now calls you 

(both you and the Church) and says: ^"Let him kUs me with the kisses 
of his mouth." WouJd you apply that to Christ? Nothing is more pleas¬ 
ing, To your soul? Nothing is sweeter* '"Let him kiss me." He sees that 
yon aic pure of all stn. for your wrongs have been deansed away. Thus 
he holds you worthy of the heavenly sacraments and Invites you to 
the heavenly banijuet: "Let him Uss me with the kisses of his mouth." 
And yet because of what follows, your soul or the Church seeing that 
it Is purified of all sins and worthy enough to come to the altar—for 
the altar^ in fact, is the form or figure of th^ body of Christ—and seeing 
the wonderfuJ sacranienits, says: ""'May Christ Impress a kiss upon 

This porticulaf accommodalion of the kiss symbolism to the 
Eucharistic conuntmion is even more erotically drawn by the fifth cen¬ 
tury bishop of Cyrrhus, Theodoret^ who eicplidtly Bis It into the context 
of the idea of spiritual nuptials. The passage, in fact, occurs in Theo- 
doret's own Cottunentary on the Song of Songs when he Is explicating 
and justifying the use of the kiss as a rellgiotis symbol: "Should any¬ 
one whose thoughts are base be troubled by the term Jciss^ let him con¬ 
sider that at the tnoment of the sacrament when receive the members 
of the Spouse, we kiss and embrace him 4 *. and we imagine a kind of 
nuptial embracej we consider that we unite ourselves to him by em¬ 
bracing and kissing him, for as the Scriptures say^iove casts out fear.^'®* 
Thus we see that in the minds of authoritative Christians there 
was a connection between the rite of comitiunicm and the idea of 
spiritual nuptials, ttisofor as this is true, one may speak of the sacred 
rile as being felt to be a kind of biew$ effected, however, by a 

direct union with the Deity^ not through an intermediiry agent as in 
the ancient fertility cults of the Near East and m the Hellenistic mys¬ 
teries.** 


SL Aitgtistine md Divine Love 

In turning to St* Augustine one must express some wonder that 
the great saint—in whose writings the kiss of peace, nuptial sym¬ 
bolism, and references to the Song of Songs figure prominently—does 
not once quote or comment directly on the first verse of the Song “ 
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it is hardly to be thought that Augustine refrained from commenting 
directly on the bride's kisses because of a retit?ence to apply the lan¬ 
guage of human love to spiritual matters, for he in fact, one of the 
richest Christian sources for this tendency* indeed, there is in his 
writings an extraordmary passage in which he makes use of the most 
daring imagery' of erotic love outside the area of nuptial symbolism, 
[n the page in question Christ is feminized into the personified figure 
of Truth, Of better^ Sophia^ and the relations of men with this Lady 
Wisdom are described in terms of chaste love embraces^ 

In truth or wisdam, then, w possess that which wc tan all enjoy in 
common. Thafe no lack or defect in her. She reecho all her suitors 
(amatcre^) WEthout arousing jealousy in them? she is shared by alL and 
with each she Is chaste. No one says to onoiher: get back ^o I may 
approach, take your hand^ away that T may embrace h^y,^ All cling 
to her, all hold her at the same time. Hers is a food that is in no way 
divided; you drink nothing from her that I canriol drinlc When yoti 
partake of her, nothing becomes your exclusive possession, for what 
you take of her remains entirely for me loo. I do not wait for you 
to return w^hat she has breathed into you m order lo be inspired in 
hmi.“ 

Here then Sophia appears as an inexhaustible Ufe-gLvmg source 
one may even say goddess^—'to all who tvould love her. Since she 
belongs to all and loses none of her infinite breath in the intercourse 
she has with any individual there is no jealousy among her suitors. 
Now although there is no direct mention of a kiss in Augustine s vvordsj 
the sense of the passage seems to require it- In addition to the fact 
that the embrace of Jo vers naturally suggests an accompanying kU^, 
the reference to Bophia'^s breathing into her lovers—during an em^ 
brocel—makes^ it dear that we have to do once again with a case of 
the infusion of spirit (the ^'Spirit" of Wisdom) by way of a kiss: 
'^Quod tc tnsplrdt non exspecio ut reddatur abs te, et sic ego snspiref 
ex eo/' 

Such a represen I a tfon of Wisdom is not an isolated example in 
Augustine's writings. A similar account occurs in the So/iJoqifiti, where 
it Is said that the lover of Wisdom desires to see and embrace her 
in her beautiful nakedness. Of course, hers is a chaste beauty, and 
she grants her favors only to those who ore devoted to her alone.In 
these passages Augustine is drawing on the sapiential books of the 
Bible. For example, for a moment in the Book of Froverbs, Wisdom 
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figures as a goddess when she b made to say "I will pour out my spiril 
upon you" and in the Book of Wisdom (6:15-11) she is shown 

3S a woman hastening to meet those that seek her. As we have sug¬ 
gested^ however, Augustineb SophU Is both a divine hypostasis and 
an allegDiy' of Chrisl; and this is in keeping with Paul's identification 
of Christ vvith Wisdom (I Cor. ir25'-a4). This being so^ we can say 
that in Augustineb passages we do have an allegorical representation 
of the amatory relationship between the Delly and the individual soul 
which is not unlike that described in the mystical exegeses of the Song 
of Songs:*^ An mteresling difference would seem to be that in Augus- 
tine*s words the Christian sout figures as a male principle and wooer, 
for Sophia^ after all, is feminine—in fact^ the very ihe-soul of Chris¬ 
tianity. Though his hgure of Sophia has some of the earmarks of the 
great Mother-Coddess who is Divine Harlot and yet perpehially chaste, 
such as is found in the earliest religions of the Near East and in some 
Gnostic sects of the early Christian centuries, it is also true that in 
these encounters it is Augustine (or the sou] as he has represented it) 
who needs and yearns for fulfillment in the kiss^ much in the same 
way as does the bride-soul in the Christian exegeHcal treatment of the 
5 ong. In this description of the hieros gdinos the vital spirihial force 
IS given by Sophia-Chrisi* In relation to Its Creator^ the Christian soul 
has a feminine psyche, a fact which is preeminently true of Augustine,, 
who, it is worth remembering, in the field of apologetics Is a model of 
virile and combative Christianity« 

But there is yet another text which shows Augustine in the guise 
of the yearning bride-soul burning with desire for the divine kisB„ 
although again, as in the passages we have just studied, the kiss image 
is not imnicdlately obvious to modem readers. And yet it is one of 
the best-known and most lyrical passages in the entire cotpus of the 
saint's writings; the magnificent '"^Sero te amavi" from the Cun/essions 
(X, 27) in which Augustine tells of his anxious search and finding 
out of God. 

Too latq did I love Thee, O Fairness, so ancient and yet so new! Too 
late did ] love Thee! For behold Thou wert within, and J without, and 
ihere did 1 seek Thee; t unlovely, rushed heedlessly among fche things 
of beauly Thou modesL Thou wert with me, but 1 was nut wjth Thee, 
ThtKc things kepi me far from Thee, whicli unless they were in Thee^ 
were not. Thpu callcdst, and criedst aloud, and forceJsl open tny 
deafness. Thou didst gleam and shine, and chase away my blindness. 
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Thou didst exhale odors, and I drew in my breath and do pant after 

Thee. I tasted, and do hunger and thirst. Thou didst touch me, and 

1 burned for Thy peace (relig»ti me eJ eurrei fji paesm tHuni).” 

It cannot escape the reader that this text is a superb example of 
the doctrine of the spirituai senses and the inner as opposed to the 
outer man. The Ust part of the passage describes a progressive march 
toward God or, if one prefers, God's conquest of the saint's soul and. 
in doing so, employs an ascensive hierarchy of the five senses by which 
the Deity is seen to invade the Inner man. The order is hearing, sight, 
smeU, taste, and finally, touch, in which sense the experience oUmi* 
nates. At the same time, the intense spiritual experience is accom¬ 
modated to the sensuous imagery and vocabulary of the love passion, 
and here the echoes of the Song, which revels in the amoristic delights 
of the several senses, are surely heard. The voice, the beauty (visible to 
the "eye"), the fragrance, and the sweetness of the beloved are in 
Augustine's passage as they are in the Song. And so, too, 1 believe, is 
the kiss, or better, the embrace and the kiss. What perhaps keeps us 
from seeing this is the absence of the word fci'ss. Augustine, however, 
has used a "synonym^' for it in the W'ord pence. The formulae Pax 
tecum and Pax vohiscHni were signals for the exchange of theJlLurgtcal 
kiss of peace, and the oscHfum pacts was itself known simply by the 
word Pm; from this it was not a great step to referring to a kiss in 
general by the same term. The word for kiss in Gaelic, for example, 
is from the Pax, But it is speci^cally the connection between the theo¬ 
logical concept of peace and the kiss of lovers that is relevant here. 
We earlier noted that Origen had rebled the liturgical kiss of peace 
to the kiss yearned for by the bride. The bride of the Song pleads for 
the kis# and embrace that would quiet her desires: that is. for the 
peace that is union and blessed fulfillment. Tliis Is the peace or kiss 
that Augustine burned for after being touched by the Deity. And he 
bums for it yet, as is suggested by the phrase in pflcum (tn plus the 
accusative). That is because he has already experienced something 
of it, Just as Augustine inhaled the fragrance exhaled by the Deity 
and ijoui pants after that divine odor, and [ust as he lasted and now 
hungers and thirsts after the sweetness of the Lord, so too he w»as 
totiched by the Lord and now burns for the fulfillment of that touch; 
"TetigisH me el exarsi in pacem luam " W'e saw earlier that when 
Gregory of Nyssa, one of the first theologians of the divine sweetness, 
contrasted the two orders of senses, he exemplified ihe sense of touch 
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by the kiss* On the other hand, when^, shortly before the passage under 
discussion^ Augristlne introduced the doctrine of the spiritual senses 
and the inner man, he associiited the sense of touch more spcdhcdlly 
with an embmee^ though this could indeed mclude a kiss: Deum 

meum ^. amplexuin intcrioris hominis At any rate^ If we wish 

to keep the correspondence between that passage and the present onc^ 
then we must allow that here loo the "touch’^'" signilies an embrace^ 
Let us not forget that it is a lover, and one who would be loved in 
return* that speaks, and also that love, as the spiritual writers were 
fond of notingr casts out fear. Then we too may without fear suggest 
the following to be the meaning of Augustine's climactic prayer and 
ecstatic vision: 'Thou didst embrace me and inflame me; and I bum 
for (the peace of) thy kiss.'' 
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olio wing the period of the Chun-h Fathers, there is no con¬ 
spicuous use of kiss symbolism until the twelfth century, 
which age can be said to mark an apogee in its develop¬ 
ment. The reason for this is not difficult to ascertain- The 
twelfth century is one of the decisive periods in the evolution of 
Western man's psychological life, especially in the awakening to the 
life of the sentiments. The century abounds in treatises that seek to 
explain the complex sttnrlngs and movements of the heart, and the 
passionate investigation into the psyche of man tends to be focused 
on the phenomenon of love precisely because the center of the inner 
life of man is recognized to be love. 'The heart's life," says Hugh of 
Saint-Victor, "is love, hence it is wholly impossible that there be a 
heart wishing to live without love."^ Accordingly, love b studied in 
ail its aspects from brute carnal appetite to spiritual love of friend and 
God. As is well known, to the plethora of religiously inspired writings 
on love there is an important secular counietpart in the poetry and 
romances of the age. But even If one were interested only in the 
human side of the question, as much is to be learned about the nature 
of love and its psychological or psychophysical repercussions in the 
lover from the churchmen of the twelfth century as front their secular 


brethren. 

As studied by the spiritual authors, the psychological life of man 
is natural!v considered in relation to man's position vis-a-vts Cod as 
the supreme object and subject of love. It is therefore a psychology 
that cannot be understood without taking into account what is, after 
all, its tmnmws nd rjjcem, the experience and notion of ecstasy.* One 
might say that in their dcsciiplicms of divine love the mystics at least 
are interested primarily in recording an experiential knowledge of God 
and only secondarily in the psycholo^cal life of man. The point is, 
however, that they excel in portraying the latter because they are 
talking about an ejcperieHcej in the matter of affective tnysticism, 
speculation and experience are one. The affective mysticism which 
reaches its zenith in the twelfth century is connected with the Song 


of Songs cither by way of direct exegeses of that book or by the bor- 
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rowing of its imagery for other kinds of tnysUcal vmtirigs. In the 
application of the metaphor of spiritual nuptiAb few have been as 
unpassioned and coherent as Si. Bernard of Clairvaux' In the use of 
kiss symbolism no one has approached him. For this Tea$ori, even 
within the limited area of our concern, he must occupy a large place. 

The Ki^5 S^nthoUsm of St, Bernard 

Two of the most religioiisly charged terms in the QiristLao vocabu¬ 
lary are peace and fot?e. The connection between the kiss and the 
notion of peace is never forgotten by the mystics. For this reason they 
always see a Be between the mystical kiss of the bitde-soul and the 
liturgical kiss of peace. Thus, although it may come as no surprise^ it 
is nonetheless significant ihsl almost at the outset of his Semyons on 
the Song, Bernard calls attention to the theme of peace in relation to 
the kiss motif that opens the Canticle. Commenting on the very title 
of the book, which* he says, is The Begfnfrjwg of Sotomon*$ Carificfe 
of Canticles^ Bernard writes: ^"Observe firsl how proper it is that the 
name of the Peaceful Oue^ which is what Solomon means, is at the 
head, of a book that has its beginning m a sign of peace^ that is, in a 
kiss.’"'* For the Duistian, as Or!gen long before had noled^ Solomon* 
the Peaceful One, was a type of Christ.* This idea is carried on In 
the second Sermon where Bernard identifies the kiss of the Bong with 
the Incamale Cod* Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. If Is here that the 
saint introduces a subtle distinct ion between the kis» of the Mouth and 
the kiss of the Kiss. The Mouth is the eternal Word, to be kissed by 
whom was the unique prerogative of ihe homo. The Word 

assuming is the os oscu/rtus (the Mouth that kisses), the Besh assumed 
is the Q$cuiatum (the mouth that is kissed) ^ the Kiss in which the 
two meet and become one—for such is the function of a kbs—^is 
the perform comparted of the two. Bernard then gays that the most 
one ran aspire to is to be kissed fay this IGss ivhich is the Incarnate 
Word, Chrisl: Jesus, the mediator between God and man. This KisSj 
which is the Incarnation^ is an extraordinary act of love and condescen¬ 
sion to mankind, the meaning of which is explicated in terms of the 
fulfillment of the biblical promise of peace when Bernard introduces 
two texts of Paul The joining of Ups expresses the embrace of souls 
or hearts; but this Kks unites the divine and human nature thereby 
mnfcfng peace between the things of earth nmf hetmen^ for He is our 
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Peace has made aae oiif of boih^ Thr rest of the second Sermon 
goes on 10 ilbstrate that the kiss of the Song refers to the Friitcep^ 
pachf who has finally come to quiel the querulous voices of those who 
were sorely lamenting that the promised peace and the Messiah proph¬ 
esied by the prophets had not yet arrived.^ 

The second Sermon, then, interprets the kiss of the Song as the 
hypostatic union in Christ. Important as this is, it is not the most 
characteristic feature of Bernard's kiss symbolLsm. In the sermons that 
foQnwv the kiss is considered prtndpaSly within the context of the 
betrothal of the soul and the Word or Christ.^ Here Bernard leaves 
the reaim of strict exegesis for that of experimental mysticism. In this 
context Christ is no longer the kiss itself, although Ic is he who gives 
it to the bride^otiL That h, the role of Mediator remains uniquely Kis, 

In Bernard's discussion of the mystic itinerary, each of the three 
major stages is signified by a particular kiss imaget the purgative stage 
is Hgured by the kissing of Christ's feet, the illuminitive stage by the 
kiss of Christ's hands, and, finally^ the moment of union itself is indi¬ 
cated by the kiss of Christ's mouth. Since these kisses arc progressive, 
the soul must have attained the first two before being ready to receive 
the unitive kiss. Only then, says Bernard tremblingly, "We ptrhaps 
may dare to reach to that glorluus Mouth, not solely to contemplate it, 
but even to kiss it; for Christ the Lord Is a Spirit before our face, with 
whom, and by whose grace, ive will be made one Spirit by cleaving to 
him in a holy kiss-''^ As In the passage from St. Ambrose, so here we 
note that the kiss image is built upon Paurs great mystical utterance, 
thereby heightening the idea that spiritual union with Christ b an 
act of love. 

For Bernard> however, the bride-soul cannot or should not aspire 
to hiss the Mouth proper (t?scubim ah ore). Just as in Sermon IT the 
kiss of the Mouth proper was reserved to the homo* the 

Christ-man, here it is a kiss reserved to the Father and the Son, with 
the Father as and the Son as oscidatus. To be kissed by the 

Mouth >vould be to know Cod in essence, that is, in the same way 
that the Father and the Son know one another. Hence the brideb re¬ 
quest is more modest: to be kissed with the Bridegroom's Kiss, not 
with his Mouth. But this is no mean desire inasmuch as the Kiss is 
nothing less than the Third Person of the Trinity—the Holy Spirit: 
"If it is so that the Father js the one that kisses* and the Son is the one 
that Is kissed, it will not be w^rong to understand the Kiss itself as the 
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Holy Spirit, the most tranquil peace of the Father and Son, their indis- 
sotubie bond, their single love and indivisible unity."" It is no wonder, 
then, that Si. Bernard says that the supreme gift the bride may receive 
—to be kissed "w-ith the Kiss" of the Bridegroom iChrist}—signifies 
"to receive the infusion of the Holy Spirit."*" The request for the 
kiss is the prayer to be infused with the Spirit- We see by this that 
with Bernard the symbolisni of the kiss is brought into the very heart 
of Trinitarian mysticism, The kiss between the soul and Christ is 
modeled on and made possible by a partidpation in that inrinilely 
greater Kiss that pertains to the Trinity in a consubstantial way. The 
Holy Spirit (Breath) as the unifying principle of love and knowledge by 
which the Father and the Son are One is rightly called a Kiss, for the 
kiss is by nature, as it were, the perfect affective image of the union in 
spirit. God, of course, is Spirit; and the Kiss of the Father and the 
Son is the expression of their mutual love and their unity of Spirit. 

The same Kiss which is common to the Father and Son is also 
the effective agent that draws the human soul into a union with the 
Triune God. Yet, Barnard's mysticism is without doubt chiefly Christo- 
centric- Christ's role is essential in bringing the soul to the Father, 
Hence, Christ gives the Kiss lo the soul. The importance of this b 
heightened in the Light of I he fact that Bernard bases the image and 
the concept upon the Latin Church's doctrine that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son as rvcll as from the Father. Thus it is worth 
noting how Bernard adduces scriptural evidence for the idea of the 
transmitting of the Spirit by way of the Son. Commenting on John 
ao: 2 a, where it is said that Jesus breathed upon the Apostles with the 
words "Receive the Holy Spirit," he observes that this was a kiss that 
the Lord gave the Apostles, that is, the primitive Church. Not Ihe mate¬ 
rial breath of Jesus was the kiss but the invisible Spirit which was 
conveyed by It? 

Behold a young bride rccriving the new kiss, not from the Mouth, 
but from the kiss of the Mouth. "He breathed on them," it U said 
(|ohn zotii), that is, jesus on the Apostles, the Primitive Chirrch; 
and he said, "Receive the Holy Spirit." That was indeed a kiss he gave. 
What? Was it the corporeal breath (Jlflfns)? No, rather the invisible 
Breath (Spin'fMs) which was given by way of the Lord's breathing, so 
that we would understand that he proceeds from him (the Son) equally 
as from the Father, like a true kiss that Is common lo the one who 
kisses am! to the one who is kissed.** 
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The Holy Spirit, then, is the Ki$s of the Mouth of the Father and 
of the Son; and so, Is enough for the bride [Bernard is again speak¬ 
ing of the soul] to be kissed with the Kiss of the Bridegroom, even 
if not by his Mouth/^ In this Kiss the Father and the Son are made 
known to the bride in a privileged but participatory way. The bride 
asks this boon of the San, for It belongs to the Son to reveal the Father 
to whomsoever he ^vilj. In revealing himseif^ the Son also reveals the 
Father. "Without doubt, the Son reveals this by way of a Kiss, that 
Is, by the Holy Spirit."^* No creature may claim of its relationship to 
Cod what is true of the relationship between the Father and the Son 
who kiss one another as equals. The cteature^s union with God Is not 
consubstantial; the kiss Is given to it as a privilege. Thus no! even the 
great Faul, when he was rapt to the third heaven, received the kiss 
of the Mouth, but only the kiss of the Kiss. Great as he was, Paul could 
not raiie his Ups to iho^e of the Most High. A kiss had to be sent down 
to him from above,** 

It is significant that PauFs mystic rapture is translated by Bernard 
into the language of kiss symbolism. Again we see hovv the kiss image 
brings into tehef the affective nature of a saints relationship to God. 
For Christian spirituality, Paul and Moses are understandably the 
great examples of souls privileged to have had a special encounter and 
Union wish Cod. Both are spoken of as great lovers of the Lord, and 
just as Bernard could speak of PauFj^ rapture as a kis^, so too the face- 
to-face meeting of Moses and Cod could become a kiss of union, 

Bernard himself explains why the image of the kiss is proper in 
the description of abtruse theological questions when he makes the 
connection between knowledge and love; "'That is true knowledge 
which is given by means of a kiss, and is received with love, for the 
kiss b a token of love.'^"^* The soul, morcover^^ not only accepts the 
kiss with love, but yearns for and solicits it from the Bridegroom. It 
is within the context of this motuB^ of the souFs desire that Bernard's 
kiss symbolism takes on erotic coloring. The soul can never merit the 
kiss unless it desires it as a Jover who craves with an all-consuming 
passion and will be saLbfied with nothing less than the unifyine kiss 
itself? 

'Tet Him kiss me with the kiss of His Mouth/* iVho speaks thus? 
The bride. Who it this bride? ]t k the smii thirsting for God , , ^ She 
that sclidit a kiss Is in Of all the natural sentiments that of love 
b the most excellent, espeaally when it returns to its source which is 
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God .. • Tlie faridc*soiil in Jove 8sks for a kiss. She does not isk for 
ilbcrty^ t'or for a reward {mercedem), nor for an inheritance, not even 
for leamingj but for the kiss.'* 

Such ts the sculps yearning that it becomes unabashed and unrestrained 
in its cry for the unitive kiss, It is grateful but not appeased by the 
privilege of kissing the Feet and the Hands: ”1 can have tio rest until 
he kisses me with the kiss of his Mouth ... I am not ungrateful but 1 
love, 1 admit I have received beyond my merit, but it is too little for 
my desire, I am carried by my desire, not by reason'* (Desfderio feroTf 
Moii rntfone).'^ 

While it is true that in such passages as these love seems to take 
precedence over knowledge m the soul's way to God, such passionate 
protestations must not keep us from seeing that Bernard does not 
always exclude reason from the experience of mystical union. On the 
contrary, for the saint the soul's spiritual apprehension of God at the 
apex of contemplation necessitates an active participation of both the 
will and the intelligence. Even this important idea Is translated into 
the language of kiss symbolism. Both those who think they know truth 
without loving it and those who claim to love it without understanding 
are incapable and unworthy of receiving the holy Kiss which admits 
of neither error nor tepidity. The bride (Ee., soul) who would receive 
it must give herself completely; she must offer both of her lips, that 
is, both reason and will'* The bond between love and knowledge 
could not be closer. 

Before leaving Bernard, there is another aspect of his kiss sym¬ 
bolism to be considered. As he follows through the symbolism of mysti¬ 
cal marriage between the souj and God, the saint does not hesitate to 
speak of the bride's impregnation and fecundity. The bride conceives 
and her breasts grow full with the milk that will be fed to the chil¬ 
dren she is to bear. (The spiritual children she is to bear are the good 
works bom of and carried out in Charity.)'* Now although the image 
of the mystical embrace is common in Bernard, here in the description 
of spiritual conception it is the infusion of the Spirit into the soul by a 
kiss that effectuates the impregnation of the bride: 

While the bride is speaking of her Bridcgrooni, suddenly, as I have 
said, he is pre.scntf he grants her desire, gives her the klss- Proof of 
this is the filling of her breasts. Such is the efficacy of this kiss that as 
so(m as she receives it the bride conceives, witness the swelling of her 
breasts and the overflow of their milk .,. Wherefore the Bridegroom 
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may sayt "My bride, you have whet you pleaded for and the proof of 
it for you is tbdl yoirr have beccine better than wine. Vour 

evidence of having received the kiss is that you feel you have con¬ 
ceived/"^ 

The idea of spiritual union and fruition could hardly find a more seemly 
and efficacious image by which lo commend itself p for any tiling beyond 
it more suggestive of a se?tual union would not convey so accurately 
the concept of the unitive relationship as the mystics experience it. 
Along with the sen^e of self-ftiSfillment it brings, that relationship is 
felt as a reciprocal love and mutual mdwelling. The image of the inter- 
mingling of the breath-soul of the creature with the Breath (Spirit) 
of the Creator in a kiss best tells us something of the eicpertential 
nature of the mystic union Our next religious also attests to this. 

Wfi/inm of SmrU-Thierrjf and the Song of Songs 

Bernard's fellow Cistercian, William of Saint-Thierry, i$ the 
author of an ExpoBtlion on the Sang of Song? which, for its beauty 
and richness of mystical theology, is second only to Bernard's own 
sermons on the canticle. Its chief interest for us Is in some passages 
where the use of kiss symbolESm is conciously grounded in the physi¬ 
ology of the real kiss. From ihe outset, William make^ Jt clear that, 
in his estpllcation, the bride and Bridegroom of the Song are to be 
understood as the soul and Christ.^ The re<juest the bride makes for 
the kiss of the Bridegroom is an expression of the ^ouTs desire for 
direct contact and union with Christ. Here William gives a definition 
of the real kiss that Is meant to explain Its appropriateness as a symbol 
for the mystic union: '‘The kiss Is an affectionate external luiTOn of 
bodies and a sign of and spur to an inner union. By the ministry of the 
mouth, it seeks not so much a union of bodies as of spirits (sotits) 
through a m ulna I exchange.^^ Although this passage is clearly Inllu-^ 
enced by that of Ambrose which we have already analyzed, it seems to 
me to be more remarkable for its greater suggestion that in the real 
kiss It is scuds (or at least a psychic substance) that are seeking to 
mingle. Certainly something more than mere breath ts lo be under¬ 
stood by spirifiis in this conlexlj^ for we note that in carrying out the 
analogy in the mystic kiss, lA'iltiam says that when Christ kisses the 
brlde^ he draws her ^'spirit" into himself and in turn mFuses his oviit 
spirit" Into her so thal by this mutual indvvelling the two are made 
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one spirit: "spiritum ejus sibl attraKens, et suum infundens «, ut 
Lnvioem unus spiriius sint/'** 

For William, as for Bernard, althaugh Christ is the Bridegroom, 
the area in which the soul meets with the Deity Is the Holy Spirit. 
Here too we find the kiss symbolism used in a description of Trini¬ 
tarian mysticism. The kiss of union experienced by the soul is itself 
the Holy Spirit, which is the same Kiss that |oins the Father and the 
Son in their most Intimate and consubstantial unity. Caught up, as 
it were, in the unifying Kiss of the Father and the Son, the soul is 
rapt into the very heart of the Trinity and even begins to know as she 
is known.** At the height of this rhapsodic passage, in describing the 
unitive kiss received by the soul, William reverts once again to the 
analogy of the real kiss. Now, however, rather than Christ, it is said 
to be the Creator-Spirit with whom the soul as created spirit seeks 
its unions "And like lovers who in their kisses transfuse their souls 
(spirits) into one another in a sweet and mutual exchange, so the cre¬ 
ated Spirit pours itself entirely into the Spirit that creates it for this very 
reason? and into it the Creator-Spirit infuses itself as it wishes, and 
man is made one spirit with God,^^ 

The description emp ha sores the infusion of the Spirit into the 
soul and the soul's surrender and immersion into the Spirit. It is the 
most ecstatic moment, the climax of the unitive life as described by 
William, and now, in making the parallel to the real kiss, he speaks 
of the Utter more explicitly as being a kiss of lovers who in their 
ecstacy are made one by the interfusion of their breath-souls. Thus 
it is no wonder that the bride-soul cannot be satisfied with any con¬ 
solation short of the embrace and that kiss which is the sweetness of 
a mutual union." The kiss, William notes, is the most daring and yet 
necessary symbolic vehicle by which the soul, hr Its supreme yearning 
and drive, entertains the clarity of God's visage " 


Si. Aelred of Rievmdx and f he Kiss of friendship 

St. Aelred of Ricvaulx, a younger contemporary and disciple of 
St. Bernard, holds a place of great importance not only in the history 
of the Church in England, but in the development of the idea of Chris¬ 
tian friendship as well. In his treatise De spiriturtfi amiciHa he applies 
a tricholomous symbolism of the kiss to three stages of Christian 
friendship. In introducing the mystic kiss as a symbol of union be- 
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tween friends, Aelred b in part mspirvd by, thoygh he goes beyond, 
the UturgicaJ kiss of peace. 

Christian friendship between two human beings is an act by 
which man carries out on a smaller scale the friendship God offers to 
man. Friendship Is thus a way of becoming God's friend^ and tn it 
Christ IS both the real beginning and the end. It is because God is 
Amiciriii and because ail friendship derives from him that a man m^y 
reach him by way of love and friendship with a fellow creature. Ulti¬ 
mately a friend is loved because of what wc perceive to be divine in 
him. Tt ts the spiritual climb of the soul to God by way of friendship 
that Aelred speaks of in terms of the threefold ki 5 &: physical, spiritual, 
and IntellectuaL When friend unites with friend, says Aelred, the two 
become as one heart and one soul rising by love to altain the friend¬ 
ship of Christ and to become one spirit vvith him in a kiss.^^ In its 
desire for this unitive kiss, the soul cries out "Osculetur me osculo oris 
sui.'" Like love, friendship is felt to be an ecstatic and unifying es^peri- 
ence, and, for Aelred, in this spiritual mcpericitce the kiss offers Itself 
as a natural symbol because of the unifying nature of the real physi¬ 
cal kiss. Following a traditional Christian expository method of pass¬ 
ing from the natural to the spiritual,^ Aelred considers, with a kind of 
scientific realism, the corporeal kiss to be a real means by which 
"spirits" meet and intermingle: 

Let vs consider the nature of the carnal lO^s m order to pass after¬ 
wards from carnal to spiritual things and from the human to the 
divine. Our life is sustained by two sustenances: food and air* How 
without food we may yet surviw for a time, but uftihout air we can¬ 
not live even for an hour. Consequently, in order to live we breathe in 
air with the mouth and then eishale it. It h preriseJy exhattd 

or inhiihd that has beeu given the rtume of spirit. Wlm^fur^ m th£ 
Jtiss hvo spirits meet and ifud arc /oincif. And fro in cuch kisses^ 

there arises a certain sweetness of the mind that guides and controls 
the affection of those who kiss. Thus there exist the physical kJss^ the 
spirituid kiss, and the: intdlectual kiss ffst igihir oscuJurti corporalf, 
oscu/iiiri spfrimlf osculum infclJectua/clr^ 

Aelred recognizer that the physical kiss is too easily abused and 
profaned by the w'lcked, who indulge in it for the intrinsic sensual 
pleasure it gives. When exchanged by the pure> however, it is a natural 
and true sign of peace, as it is for the faithful about to partake in 
communion at the It is also proper when given as a sign of aifec- 
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tipn between man and wife, or even between friends reunited after a 
long absence. And it is also a sign of the concord and unity of Chris¬ 
tians, wholtiss their guests when receiving them, Nonetheless, in ihe 
context of his discussion of friendship, it is not such symbolical usage 
of the real kiss that Aolred has in mind when he speaks of the spiritual 
kiss between friends. In describing the physical kiss, Aelied used the 
word spirit in its sense of breath. Now for ibt spiritual kiss. He draws 
exclusively on the word In its meaning of non-corporeal spirit soul or 
mind fosciWffrrt spirfirtfe coff/uticfione wnfntontnr). This kiss then is 
not made by tbe contact of mouths, but by the affection of the mind; 
it is effected not by the jorning of Ups but by the mingling of souls (or 
spirits),*" 

Tlw same idea occurs with the same terms—but more lyrically 
—in 4 passage of the SpecHlitm CJuiritufls where Aclrcd is mourning 
the death of his fellow monk and friend, Simon. Recalling the sweet¬ 
ness of that friendship, Aeired says he used to embrace and kiss Simon, 
not, however, by bodily contact and with the lips, but with the heart 
and the affection of the mind (i.e., love),** As is readily seen, Aelred's 
^'spirilual klss*^ of friendship is a pure metaphor just as is the mystic 
kiss between the soul and God. but its truly unic^ue feature is that, 
unlike the latter, it is adapted to a relationship belw'ccn two human 
beings. In this respect, it anticipates the marriage of minds and tbe 
disembodied kiss of souls that were to be exalted by many a Renais¬ 
sance writer. 

A el red's discussion of friendship is meant as a Christian adapta¬ 
tion of Cicero's treatise on friendship, and certainly the Roman's 
thoughts are Strewn lhroti|houl the Christian writer's work. But there 
is, of course, a fundamental difference between the two. That Christ, 
the Word made flesh, is the way and terminus of friendship is some¬ 
thing Cicero could not know. For Aeired, on the other hand, the pres¬ 
ence of Christ is so essential tp the spiritual union of friends that this 
union may be said to be the very kiss of Christ. The thought is devel¬ 
oped in a beautiful image when Aeired says that in the spiritual kiss 
between friends, it is really Christ who is kissed or kisses, not with his 
own mouth, hotvcvef,but with the mouth (metaphorically) of the crea¬ 
ture, It is Christ kissing because it is he who inspires that holy affec¬ 
tion in the two friends whereby they feel as one soul in two bodies. 
From this Christ-inspired spiritual kiss the lover-friend climbs quite 
naturally to a desire for the direct unitive kiss of Christ's own mouth- 
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This IS ihe which is undfirstood as the infusion 

of the grace needed for full union: 

Then the min-d [inonsh familiar utd sited ivfjth this spirittji] and 
knowing that the sweetness coims from Chfisij thinks to tiseJf: "Oh, 
if he himself would only come"; and yeaming for that mtelLectual 
kiss^ it calls out with boundless desire,, "ilo/ htnt tfs# me mifh t/ie kiss 
of /ji5 maiitkJ" Thus earthly affections being pul to slumber, and 
all worldly desires and thoughts silenced^ It takes Ll?i |oy only in the kiss 
of Christ and rests in his embrace^ exidting and saying: hft Jjcind 

fs under my hptijJ, and his right hand jfzai/ embrace me/*'®* 

At the height of the soul's ascent^ when soul and Cod meet directly, 
the experience of orthodox Christian mysticism b verified by Aelred, 
for although the soul h^s made its ascent by way of fellow creatures, 
all earthly connectiorLS and human affections have been finally and 
completely put aside; or, we may s^y, the friendship between creatures 
is tofally subsumed under the friendship between creature and Christ, 
But whereas, in speaking of the unitive relationship between friends, 
Aelred tended to attenuate the amatory connotation of the kiss, when 
he comes to the union botw'een God and creature It Is the erotic lan¬ 
guage of human love—inspired, as usual, by ilte Song of Songs—that 
is used to describe the theopathetlc experience. 

FneriiJs/ifp mjd the Two-m-One Smtimerri 

Given the complementary concern of the present study for the 
two-in-ooe motif, we must add another word here about the friend¬ 
ship theme that Aelred has led us into. Within the context of Aelred's 
Christian friendships the joining of souls refers to the harmony and 
love that prevaiS between livo friends who are attracied by a principle 
of affinity. The friends are as one, each wishing the perfection and 
blessedness of the other as though for himself. The senttment of tv^o 
in one as important in the history of friendship as it is in the his¬ 
tory of bve. For that matter, it is not always easy to distinguish be¬ 
tween the two sentiments. Fla to knew that where there Is no reciprocity 
there is no friendship (Lysis DJ. From Aristotle to Cicero and 
beyond, thinkers were to say that a friend is another self. Qcero also 
notes that in the search for a true friend^ one seeks out another" Vhose 
sotil he may so mingle with his own as almost to make one out of 
hvo'* (el alterum onquirit^ cuius animum Ita cum $uo misceat, ut efificiat 
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paime luium ex duabug, De amicitia^ Si). St Ambrose has a Gee- 
rotiiiin passage on friendship at the dose of his De offidh (IIJ, li) in 
which he too asserts that a friend is a partner in love> with whom one 
can join spirits in an intermingling wheTeb)^ the two become one; a 
friend is someone lo whom one is joined as to another self**^ And like 
Anslotle, Geero, and Ambrose, St. Augushne tells us that the mark of 
true friendship Is reached when there Is but one soul in two bodies^ 
One of the most striking p^ges of the Confessions (IV^ 6)—Augustine 
was later to retract it^—develops this Idea when the Bishop recalls his 
grief at the death of his friend: "I was astonished that other mortals 
lived, since he whom J loved, as if he would never die, was dead; and 
) wondered stili more that 1, who was to him a Eccond self, could live 
when he Avas dead. Well did one say of his friend^ Thou half of my 
soul/ for r felt that my soul and his soul were but one soul in two 
bodies; aitdn consequently, my life was a horror to me, because I would 
not live in half/'^'* It was. In all probability, from Augu^tinp ihat 
Aelred derived SHDimethmg of his own lament (or Its language) for the 
loss of Simon; his words {too many lo record here) echo those of 
Augustine. The same is true of a part of Bernardos esttraordinary 
threnody—'perhaps unsurpassed even in ihe literature of profane love 
—raised by the saint on the occasion of the death of Gerard, his 
brother in the flesh and the spirit. At one point Bernard writes: ""My 
soul cleaved [iidhesif] lo his soul, and the two of us were made one 
not so much by the tie of consanguinity as by the oneness of our feel¬ 
ings .,. ,by the conformity Harmony of our vrilH/'” And Bernard 
even appropriated to this friendship (but we may call it love) the great 
theme of Acts 4 ! 3 a ('"There was one heart and soul in all the com¬ 
pany of believers"*) in saying that he and Gerard formed “one heart 
and one suul/" so that death cut through their common soul, dividing 
it in two, sending the better part to heaven while laying I he lesser 
part low in ihe quagmire of the earth. 

The concept of a special bond between fitia friends creates a slight 
probiem in a Chrislian context precisely because, ideoJIyj friendship 
should reach out to embrace the entire Girtstian community But the 
Cistercians could point to Scriptures for justihcation of the idea of o 
unique bond and more intimate celaticnsKlp between two men, David 
and Jonathan, of course, were ^ conspicuous example of such friend¬ 
ship, and we may recall that these biblical friends are shown io Have 
kissed. But Aelred argues for an even more exemplary friendship by 
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pointing to Christ's spedai affectiof; for "the beloved disdpie" John. 
Though Chri&l loved all equally^ says Aelred^ he nonetheless had a par¬ 
ticular love for John. The thought occurs in the Specuhm Chitritutis 
(Lib. lllj cap. xxxix) where Aelred speaks oF a friend's spiritual kisses as 
healing the sickness oF our ivorried hearts We will have occasion^ in 
the next chapter^ to speak oF friendship in connection With medieval 
love poetry^ and again later in discussing the erotic imagery oF Marsiilo 
ficino's otherwise tlgidlv correct intellectual masaillne friendship.*^ 

Love and Death: Death by the Kiss 

A matter of the profounde^t significance is the assodation be¬ 
tween the kiss as a symbol of the fuifillment of love's desire and the 
theme oF death. The medieval proverb holding that "to die of love is 
to love too much'^ is a thought that belongs to the "popular"' mind of 
the Middle Ages.** The lovers of God^ as Christians from the rime of 
the first martyrs knew^ could never lov^e the Beloved enoughH*® Hence 
they account It the greatest happiness to be able to die for him. It 15 
ivith good cause that the Church has always regarded the mai+j^irs 
as its saints par excellence. As examples of the willingness to die for 
love, the martyrs are themselves loved and revered as the true imita* 
tors of Christ. Their death is a surrender of the self accompanied by 
a transport. But if it is true that there is no martyrdom without mys¬ 
ticism, it is etjualiy true that there is no mysticism without martyrdom. 
In this sense the medieval mystics sec themselves as following die 
path of the martyrs, and their mystic^ dying os patterned on the 
mystico-Iiteral death of the martyrs. The same prindple of ecstatic love 
operates in the two groups as they seek deaths secure in the w'ords of 
St. Paul, "Where then* Death, is thy stingr^ (I Cor, and anxious 

to return the love of Christ by an act of self-immokdon. In choosing 
love, the myslk, like the martyr, chooses to die. 

Both know^ in the words of the Song of Songs, that "love is strong 
as death" (S:6b a theme found over and over in the writings of the 
mystics. It is from this motif that Hugh of Baint-Vittor derived the 
inspiration for his short but ecstatic paean to Love, De laude Caritath, 
which is so important for its treatment of love in connection with the 
idea and theology of marh^dom. Hugh notes that the martyrs went 
to their torments uiiflinchingly* and that their fle$h scorned their ex¬ 
ternal wounds to the degree that love had wounded them within, Mar- 
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tyrs and my>^tt{:s {we arc at that point where the titles are equivalent) 
desire and glory in the wound caused by Jove. There are many^ says 
Hugh, who carry lovers pierdng arrows m their hearts^, longing for 
them to be driven in deeper.'*'^. And GiJbert of Hoy^ who oonlinued St. 
Bernard's sermons on the 5ong> e)culted at the thought that love not 
only wounds, but k-Uls outright since it is as strong as death: ''Non 
modo vulneratH sed etiam necat; Fort is est enlm ut mors dil cctio/"*^ 
Thus one of the most accepted truths about the miio iny$tlca is 
that it necessitates or effects a death. For Orphic, Christian, and 5ufi 
lovers^ the need to die is axiomatjc.^ Jf the full realization of the 
Christianas hope of union with God entails a definitive earthly death, 
the unio which is a preview of that eschatological state of 

blessedness^ involves an anticipation of death. Whatever one may 
think about the mystery of the bodily resurrection in the afterlifoj 
Christian thinking has been overwhelmingly of the opinion that in 
the mystic union the body can have no share. 

As concrete e^camples by which to study the nature of the mystic 
union, Christian writers most frequently and most naturally turned to 
Moses and Paul VVhether one thought of PauJ"^ rapture as being a 
real apprehension of the Divine Essence or merely a foretaste of the 
beatitude to be known only after final corporeal death, it was plain 
that the experience was such that it could not be had without a kind 
of death here and now. ComrnenHng on Paulas words "Whether in 
the body or out of the body/' 5t. Augustinep for example, held that sus¬ 
pension of the ordinary mental activity during rapture is a state that 
must be considered not merely a sleep but a death; and In his acemmt 
of Moses' wish to behold the Essence of God, he explained that the 
words of the Deity, "Man shall not see my face and live/' speak of 
the necessity of a death to this llfe.^ In a less strictly mystical vein 
but in an intensely spiritual sense, Augustine him.sclf yearned for the 
death that would bring him to see God's face: 'Tell me . . , even for 
thy mercy's saJee^ O Lord my Coti what thou art unto me. Say unto 
my soul, 'T am thy salvation/ but say it so that I may hear thee^ . * d 
wIJ run after the sound of that voice and thereby lay hold on thee. 
Hide not thou thy face from me: lei me die, that I may see it, lest other¬ 
wise I die because I see it not'"' (Confessions, 1, v).“ 

For Christians the fundamental text concerning the ecstasy of 
death in a mystical sense Is Paul's exalted cry: "1 am crudfied with 
Christ. Yet I live? nay, not I, hut it is Christ that lives In me" {GaL 
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iti 9 - 2 o). When the P»udo-Dionysiu$ wished to demonetrate that 
the tiature of Scriptural Jove {agape) was ecstatic (hence inclusive of 
the concept of eros), he cited Paul's words, saying that the great 
Apostle thereby proved himself to be a true ecstatic lover who had 
gone out of himself into the Beloved and now possessed not his own 
life but that of the One for whom he yearned.^ 

Tlie equating of the soul's love ecstasy wilh death in this mystic 
sense was made by St. Bernard, for whom the bride's repose in the 
embrace of the Beloved is a deathlike sleep, "Therefore," he writes, "I 
am not to be thought absurd if [ call the bride's ecstasy a death" 
(Proinde et ego non nhsnrde sponsne ei$tas}in dbeenm rtiortem).*" 
Bernard too aspires to this death which is a transcendence of corporeal 
sensations and impressions that endanger the souTs true life. Thus it 
is a good death which, instead of depriving one of life, transmutes one's 
life into something inrinitcly better; it is a death which does not moke 
the body fall but rather causes the soul to be elevated; "Bona mors, 
quae vitam non aufert, sed transfert in melius; bona, qua corpus non 
cad it, sed anima subtcvatur."** 

In William of Salnt-Thierry this mystic death is more closely as¬ 
sociated with the image of the kiss itself. When the bride first tastes 
the sweetness of the Bridegroom's kiss, she Is experiencing but a fore¬ 
taste of the full bliss that is to be known; but her appetite having been 
whetted, she desires even now the plenitude of the kiss. Thus, ac¬ 
companying the mystic kiss or resulting from il is the desire to die the 
real definitive bodily death: "She wished to die [Dissolvi nofebni] and 
be with Christ, since having tasted the supreme Cood, she did not 
deem it necessary to remain In the flesh."'* ^hind this loo is St- Paul, 
In all such cases of dying, death is a gain, and that gain is union with 
Christ, who first loved and ivho, because of that love, first died for 
man. It is no accident that ivhat I have called the fundamental Chris¬ 
tian text connected with the mystic's death-ecstasy speaks of being 
with Christ on the Ooss. 

For the Christian, then, the sting of death was removed by Christ's 
death on the Cross, Franciscan spirituality in parHcular insisted on the 
devotion to and conternplation of the Cross (the supreme symbol of 
self-sacrifice and death as love's choice^ as a way of sharing in the 
death by which new life in union vrith Christ is gained.*® In carrying 
forward a trend of Bemardine piety, this movement also contributed 
to the erotization of the Cross itself. Thus in a passage inviting us to 
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ihe love and contemplation of the Cross, St. Bonavcntura attributes to 
St. Bernard the description of the cruclfieti Christ in the attitude of 
a toverr "Behold, Bernard says, Christ's head leaning down to kiss ns, 
his arms extended to embrace us, his hands pierced to make us a gift, 
his side open for the sake of loving, his whole body disposed to a 
giving."®* Wc see then that the picture of the suffering and sacri^dal 
Christ nailed to the Cross did not exclude the idea of Christ as both 
Lover and Beloved. On the contrary, inasmuch as the Cmcinxiort signi¬ 
fied the greatest act of love, Christ appears on the Cross as the very 
apotheosis and fonn of Love, the Supreme Martyr. But this eroticism 
of the Cross and death is not unique to Bernardine and Franciscan devo¬ 
tional ardor, it occurs early in Christian speculation and, as one ought 
perhaps to expect, in a way that eoimects the Cross with the marriage 
metaphor. Like Christ's death, the consummation of marriage involves 
j jct. 

One of the mOFt remiirk^ble pronoimcem&nts in the are^i of nuptial 
Christology vvaa by St. Augustine when he [nterpreted Christ's 
real death on the Cross as the consnmmatton of his marriage with the 
bride^ In consenting to impregnalLon by the Holy Spirit, Mary won 
the eternal gratitude of mankind. Her faith gave access to the Divinity, 
for in her womb^ as in a nuptial chamber, God prepared the marriage 
of the Son. But if the birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary betokened 
the wedding of the Word and Humanity the Church)^ the mar¬ 
riage was not consummated until Calvary: 

Like A bridegtoom, Christ came forth frmn his chamber,, and kvith a 
presage of his mipllal^ he went into the fiEld of the world- He bounded 
Like a giant exulting on his way; he reached the mairiage-couch of the 
Crossp mounting it, and there he constimfnaied his znaniAge. When he 
heard the sighs of the creature, by a compa&Fionate exchange he sur¬ 
rendered himself to the torment in place of his bride. Like a ruby he 
offered up the carbunctef and thereby forever joined the woimin to 
himself, 'i have betrothed you to one spoiiae," ihe apostle says^ "that 
1 might present you to Christ as a chaste virgin^^ (11 Cor. lira). Be- 
hoEd now how «ho who was once ugly Is now beautiful . . . Therckife, 
oh bfethreri, let us rejoice rn this «nion of God and man, of Bridegroom 
and bride, of Christ and the Church, of the Saviour and the VirguiH*^ 

Af is indkated by the reference to II CorinthUms the mar¬ 
riage metaphor as applied here to the Cross depends ultimately on 
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St Paul's view of the relation between Christ and Church as a mystic 
marriage. In this respect the more significant reference is the great 
passage from Ephesians which sets up that mystic marriage as the 
archetype for the marriage of the human couple. There it is stated that 
Christ suffered and died for the sake of the bride (the Church): '"Hus¬ 
bands^ love your wives^ just as Christ also loved the Church, and de¬ 
livered himself up for her, that he might sanctify her, cleansing her In 
the bath of water by means of the word^in order that he might present 
to himsdf ihe Church in all her glory, not having spot or wrinkle"' 
( 5 i 2 y- 27 ).The Cfoss, then. Is the true epiphany of love. In Augustine's 
leKt I he self-immolation of Christ appears as the mystical enactment 
of a redemptive and salvtfic flier os 

The Ctuci fist ion revealed the int ensity of the Bridegroom^s luvej 
the bride—collectively and individually—must love in return with 
equal ardor. In the thirteenth tentuity^ the Frondscan affective mysti- 
dsm that centered Its life in the reenactment of this hierogomotic death 
received its most dramatic accents in the vernacular poetry of the Um¬ 
brian poet and mystic, Jacopone da TodL The following single stanza 
contains the more important religio-eroUc conceits that we have been 
tracing in the present work; 

Amor, ^or, lesu desideroso. 

Amor, vogllo morire te abbrocriando. 

Amor, aniqrj, lesu^ dolct mlo sposo. 

Amor, amor, la mortc t'ademando; 

Amor, amori ^ dektto^o, 

Tu me t^arrendi en te me tra^formando.* 

This is A passionate appeal for that mystic kiss (as usual, the Image of 
a lovers' embrace indicates a kiss) by which the lover dies Into union 
with Christ; ills the yearning of the lover for the transformation of the 
self in to the beloved. This verj* Irons forma I ion and surrender of Ihe 
self the lover knows to be possession: 'Tu me t'aiTcndi en tc me Iras- 
formando.''^ 

Before leaving Jacopone it will be worthwhUe to observe how this 
theme of the transformation or mystic conversion of lovers is dealt 

love, Jdn^cil for tvve, 1 yearn to dk embracinj^ lov#, law* 

Jcims, my ^Fweet bridrgtooni; bve^ JovCh 1 impEdre Ihre for deakhj Jove, liwe, Jeaud 
M belov^, gtvcit t& ^e by tmnefdTrnlrt^ me Intu ihee.'*^ Lniij*, nnUartf 

r deffi, ed. Ffonni Ageno {Florence, p, ;j7B. 
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with by him in a poem about St. Franda. In keeping with Bonaventura's 
account of the life of Francis^ Jacopone unJefstands the stigmatization 
of the saint as a transformation into Chtist: 

L'amon? ha quesl^ufficUjj tmlr dui en ima fonna: 

Francesco nd supplido de Oislo to iransforma? 

EmprEse qtieha norma dc Cristn ch^avea tn core. 

La mustra fe' Famore vestuto d'^tm veigato, 

L*amor divitto altUsimo con Crislo Tabbracci^fitOT 
L'affetto sud ardentissimo si to ce 'ncor-porao 
Ld cot Ji ^temperad Cdtno cera a segdlo: 

Empremcttccc queilo ov'era Irasfonnato.*^ 

Here, in typical Ftanciscan fashion, it is love through contemplation 
of the Cross that works the miracle of binding two into one form^ and 
there is a remarkable insistence on the concept of incorporation or in¬ 
deed of a corporeal transformation. The word form in Jacopone^s text 
is particularly Ladeti with mystical significance^ It is a Pauline echo, 
for indeed it was Paul who first spoke of a fcrm'mg of Oirisl in the 
faithful: ^'My little children^ again I am in travail of you, until Christ 
be formed in (GaJ, 4 ti 9 ). And, as vve have seen, it was Paul who 
preached the need of dying with ChrisL of patterning one's life on 
the model of Christas life and death. 

Much of what we have said about human sends in their mystical 
life as brides of Christ can be most natnrally applied to those virgin 
sisters who fonnaHy wed themselves to him, thereby renouncing any 
claims to an earthly spouse. Besides the formal nuptial vows that have 
been taken by countless nuns, the number of those who have had 
visions in which mvstical marriage with Jesus is experienced is itself 
large. It gens without saying that bi the descriptions of such visions, 
the language is at times exceedingly erotic.^ For the most part, the 
references to kisses and embraces add nothing new to what we have 
already found. There is a case or two, however^ of particular relevatioe 
to our present subject inasmuch as they offer us the most dramatic 
examples of the association between the mystic kiss and death- 

^ "LdVif baft ihift funcHmi &f uniting iwo fotmt inlo onei i1 transfdrmfc Francif 
into ihf fttiiftring Oriftt. He took dial tnodci of Cbriftl that he had In KSs heajl^ 
and love, dre^^ed in fo 1 Iy*s Etoak, showed the way. Divine Iwc, hlgb^ 
bfAEed him with Christ; his deeply burning paftn^lnti *t> ineotporaled him into 
him [Chri^tk U i^ftened hi^ heart like wax the £eal, and impre^sEd on II ihnt 
[Oitlit] into whom he wa» transtormed.'* Lnudr, pp. 240-249. 
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In the thirteenth century Exercises of St. Gertrude the Great, the 
request for the ki^ that consumes and imitcs Ls made with all the 
fer\'or that is found in the Song of Songs and the most erotically 
charged commentaries of the preceding century. The prayer at the end 
of the fourth exercise has the following invocation: '"Come, O Love, 
my King and my God, O lesus my dearly Beloved,. - Unto Thyself^ In 
the delightsome breathing of Thy $weet-flowing Spirit, aitract me, 
draw me^ ^nd consume me. There in the joy of eternal altairsment of 
Thee, in the kiss of perfect unlon^ Immerse But it ts the Pref¬ 

atory Instruction to the evening of the fifth exercise that contains a 
passage where the hiss, cleaving, death, and passing over to become 
one spirit with the Beloved are part of one psychic and mystic process: 
"In the evening thou shalt long and faint with anticipation of en¬ 
joying the eternal vision of the glorious face of God and of the Lambi 
and thou shalt cast thyself into the embrace of Jesus, the Bridegraom 
and the Lover, like a busy bce^ clinging with thy soul^s kiSS unto His 
loving Heart. Tkoi* shall of ffhri the heavenly km that will make 
thee die uato thyselfp that by ihis death thou n^tyest pass uver into Cod 
and became One spirit with Him/'” These words reveal plainly the 
image that was latent in some of our previous examples of the mystic 
kiss: the death of the lover on or by a klss+ 

Finally, we may consider a moving and remarkable document 
drawn up shortly after the deathr at seventy years of age, of St. Juliana 
Fakonieri (d.1341). In this account of the last moments of the saint, 
we leam that because she was unable to assimilate food of any kind, 
she was not allowed to receive the Host before her death. Then her 
desire to kiss Jesus (the Host) was refused her as unseemly. At last 
she obtained the wish that the Host be put cm a veil and placed over 
her breast. The Host no sooner touched this loving breast than it dlS’*- 
appeared, miraculously penetmting into Juliana^s heart. The account 
concludes with these words' "And when the Host had vanished^ 
Juliana, with a mild and happy facc^os if she were rapt in ecstasy, died 
in the kiss of her Lord [m ojrCiiJo Danimt moritiir], to the astonishment 
and admiration of those present/"" The singularity of this example 
is that In It the kiss image Is connected with an actual corporeal death 
which occurs during an ecstatic rapture- That is, here the mystic death 
a ltd real death are one; St. Juliana died in an ecstasy^ or, in the re¬ 
markable words of our document, she died in the kiss of the Lord. 

Some three hundred years later the English Catholic poet Richard 
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Crashawe was Xo envision the death of St. Theresa of Avila as just such 
a kiss hy which God ravished her soul unto himself: 

O thw undaunted daughter of desires t 


By the full kingdome of that Bnail kisse 
That seiz'd thy parting Soui^ and seal'd thee his. 

Crashawc"? use of the Image may derive not only from a Catholic 
tradition but from a Jewbh one as well. In fact, the Image and the ex¬ 
pression ''to die in (or bif) the kiss of the Lord" must lead us into a 
discussion of the kiss image in Jewish religious writings, for a similar 
thought which was there elaborated was to become well known to 
Christian writers m the Renaissance period as the mors oscu/i. Before 
turning to It, however. It will be well to conclude our consideration of 
the kiss In medieval Christianity by some observations regarding the 
kiss and the Virgin Mary.*^ 

The Kiss and the Virgin Mary 

In Bernard we saw the kiss figure as the symbol of a fructifying 
tiniori between the soul and the Deity whereby the soul is fecundated 
and will bring forth spiritual children^ that is* good works. We may 
here recall that in the matter of both spiritual and physical impreg¬ 
nation the Breath or Spirit of God had always been thought of as the 
great fecundating principle and life-giving source, from the hovering 
of the Spirit over the ivaters and the breathing of the spirit of life into 
man by God to the fructirication of the Virgin by the Holy Spirit. The 
Middle Ages did in fact picture the impregnation of the Virgin by the 
Spirit m accomplished by a kiss. An eleventh century liturgical trapus 
(De beata Menu Vergme) offers a charming case In points 

Pater per seen la 
sponsam ad Dscultim 
In vital virginein. 

Adulescenttila, 
cemfeetim creduta 
glgnit pTOpaginem,® 

*Father fiem etemlly invites the virgin bride lo Ihe Ides. The ymuig 
maideiu lintantly belJrvLe^. Iwar* hit chlkL'^ In dr la paitit sacrie, mL 

Jrtn-Pierre Foucher < Paris, p. tio. 
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Here we see that the Annunciation episode is Interpreted in conjunction 
With the Song of Songs. The Virgin is the bride, and it is significant 
that the hiss (the Spirit) is given to the Virgin-bride by the Father^ 
Jesus, of course. Is the fruit of this unique mystic union. 

In point of fact^ in the Catholic CKCgetical tradition of the Song 
of Songs, a third mafor current is that which holds the bride to be the 
Virgin. Although there ts no systemaHc or comprehensive application 
of this Interpretation in the early Christian centuries, Ambrose does 
appear to be the first Western Church Father to have explicated some 
verses of the Song In a Marian sense.^ Of particular interest in this 
respect is the fact that in one place he interpreted the kiss of the first 
verse of the Song as referring to the infusion of the Holy Spirit in the 
Virgin at the Annunciation: "We kfss me u'lth the khses of hh 
month means the grace of the Holy Spirit coming upon her^ as the 
angel said to Mary, The HoJy Spirit ipjf/ come upon th^e. ^ Such 
a pronouncement from the great bishop of Milan was to count for 
much among medieval exegetes. Now in all three of its main inter¬ 
pretations^ the Song is certainly a paean to the Incarnation^ but it is in 
the ecclesiastical and Marian exegeses that this Ls foremost or most 
obvious. Even a modem theologian writes of the Song: "Its intention 
is to celebrate the Erst union of the VN'ord with human nature in the 
womb of Our Lady—the first kiss of the Word which is the pledge of 
the final union."®'^ However^ just as the Incarnation is understood to 
be the love union—the Kiss, as indeed wc have heard Bernard refer 
to it—which joins the divine and the human natures into one, the 
Incarnation as It b effectuated In the womb of Mary may be thought of 
as the extraordinary fruit of the love union, of the ksss exchanged 
behveen God and the Virgin, 

It may be deemed strange that Bernard, the saint SO closely as¬ 
sociated with the advancement of the cult of the Virgin, nowhere in 
his Sermons on the Song suggests a Marian interpretation And yet, 
although there are occasional indications of a Marian exe^^esb in 
patristic literature, it was in the twelfth century that this interpretation 
became truly popular and widespread. Note here that in the context 
of nuptial symbolism as applied to the Virgin, Mary^ of course, be¬ 
comes the bride of Cod, but there is no unanimity among Marian 
exegetes as to which Person of the Trinity is the Bridegroom. The 
angePs announcement to Mary was "The Holy Spirit wUl come upon 
ihcc*' (Spiritics ^rreius swperpen/ef fn te), and there was no question 
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about the impregnation being made by way of the Spirit. But the Bride¬ 
groom could be any one of the three Persons. To be sure, this role 
could be assumed by the Trinity. This^ for example, was the view of 
Gilbert Folioti whose explication of the kiss of the Song is a long and 
intricate tour de force of multifold applications of meanings to the 
bride and Bridegroom,*^ And Godfrey of Admont speaks of the three 
Persons of the Trinity as the lovers (amflfores) of Mary.*^ For the most 
part^ however, exegetes chose one of the divine Persons for the role 
of Lover and Bridegroom, In Bie eleventh century tropiis we quoted 
above, it is the Father* This is true also for Rupert de Deu(i, one of 
the first to apply a comprehensive Marian interpretation to the Song 
of bongs. At the beginning of Rupert's commeotafy it b the Virgin- 
bride, exalted by the love announced to her by the angelic messenger, 
who calls for the kiss of the father. By their kiss of love the Holy 
Spirit enters and impregnates the Virgin, who gives birth to the God- 
man" On the other hand, Amadeus,^ a twelfth century bishop of 
Lausanne, saw the Holy Spitli as the Bridegroom- In one of his eight 
homilies Ln praise of the Virgin,, he has the Holy Spirit address the 
Song's invitation to Marys **Arise, hasten, my love, my dove, my fair 
one, and come.'"® In yet another place Amadeus" language becomes 
even more realistically erotic as he himself renews the invitation to the 
Virgin, urging her to hasten to the prepared nuptial bed where her 
BridegTOOiTij. the Holy Spirit, will come to her. Then she will be kis^ 
with the kiss of the mouth and enfolded in a blissful embrace* Your 
Creator^ says Amadeus to the Virgin, has become your Spouse. By this 
celestial kiss and embrace of union, the Virgin will be fecundated*®® 
What is said here of the Virgin is much like what Bernard says of the 
fecundation of the human soul by the divine kiss, although the fruit 
of the Virgin's womb is incomparably greater than anything the hu¬ 
man soul can bring forth. 

The most curious applicatiDn of Marian nuptial symbolism would 
seem to occur when the Virgin b said to be the Bride of her Son— 
Sponsrt ChrlsfL^ In one sense, there is nothing unusual Ln thist for 
the soul of any of the faithful Is a Spoii^a Chrbh. The uniqueness of 
Mary is that she is both Bride and Mother of the Son- W'e find this 
particular relationship brought out by Aelred of Ricvaulx^ who goes 
so far in carrying out the nuptial symbolism as to talk of the An¬ 
nunciation as a marriage between the Son and the Virgin VAth the 
angel as best man {pnmn^mphus). The Son. says Aelred, is the Bride- 
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groom; the Mother is the Bride. The Deity mcarniited comes forth 
from Mary's womb as a Bridegroom from the jiuptial chamber.®* 

But the most unresirair^ed eroticism m connection with our present 
subject Is to be found in Philip of Harvengt^ for whom the Song of 
Songs is a drama tic dialogue between the Virgin and the Word. Mary 
is chosen to be the Mother because she is beautiful. But Mar)' is not 
only the Mother that embraces her Son, she is also a Bride tenderly 
embracing her Bridegroom, The embraces are enjoyed by both when 
the Son^ resting sweetly between her breasts, kisses her^ and the kiss 
Is truly consiimmated when it Is given mouth to mouth and ts ac¬ 
companied by an embrace breast to breast. The mouths to moulh-kiss 
Is not complete without conBmiation by such an embrace* Thus the 
Virgin is right when she says that tbeir tender love is proved by 
glue of their embracen*^® The Virgin as Bride aj^ks for the kiss—the 
Spirit—from the Son. By this kiss MarVj the creature and child of 
God, conceives and brings forth her Son."® Mary is thus Daughter, 
Bride, and Mother of God, a theme which was not r^tricted to the 
writings of theologians"^ 

A late medieval legend proclaimed the Virgin herself to have 
been conceived not ex coito but by the way of a kiss —ex o^cuh. This 
legend is connected with the development of the idea |now Catholic 
dogma} of the Immaculate Conception, that the conception of the 
Virgin herself, privileged to be bom without the stain of original sm. 
The sahent features of the legend may be briefly stated^ After twenty 
years of marriage, loachim and Anne are still childless. When his 
offering b refused by the high priest^ Joachim retires In shame into 
solitude with his shepherds. However, an angel (Gabriel) announces 
first to him and then to Anne* who has remained in Jerusalem, that 
they are to have a child- Hastening homeward* Joachim meets Anne 
at the Golden Cate of Jerusalem, and there the mo greet one another 
with a kiss. By that kiss the spotless Virgin was conceived. 

The Kiss in Medieval Art 

In the West iKe legend nf the kiss at the Golden Gate was depicted 
in art for the first time by Giotto in a scene which is no less remark^ 
able than his Kiss of ludas. As in the latter, so in the Mreri'ng of Anne 
nnrf Joachim the two figures coming together in a kiss are seen to fuse 
into one compact mass. The scerie b unusual also for the fact that 
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it portrays the kiss between m man and a woman—that Giotto's couple 
is old matters not—so tmequivocally as a mouth-tOKmouth contact* 
Such a dcpictiort is not common in the Middle Ages, and not even in 
medieval art dealing with profane love does one meet ivith It very 
easily, Raimond Van Marie note$ that there are very few illustrators 
of love scenes who have dared to represent the hisSj evidently because 
the tatter had a much more intimate meaning in the Middle Ag^ than 
it doe? today; and this is probably the reason why^ in the literature of 
love of that period, it is a subject infrequently mentioned.^ 

That the references to kisses in medieval amatory literature are 
scarce is certainly far from the truth. It may also he said that the kiss 
is represented in medieval aft with more frequency than Van M^’irle 
suggests. V%Tiat is true is that rather than a clear labial kiss of loversj 
one often finds something like a cheek-tocheek representation and, 
sometimes^ a hand of the male caressing the face of the woman. Farllyj 
how'ever, the reason for this seems to have been the desire to por¬ 
tray the faces in a full or three-<juarters view. This may be observed In 
the many scene$H both m sculptured relief and painting, depicting the 
kiss of )udas or the theme of the Visitation, w^here again there Is no 
question that a real kbs is intended, although In order to show as much 
of the faces a$ possible actual kbiai contact is hardly shown. Con* 
cerning the depiction of the Visitation, some theologians considered 
the text from Psalm 54:11 ('"Mercy and Truth arc met together; Justice 
and Peace have kissed'T to have been a prophecy or ontidpaiion of that 
event, and the artists Followed them in this by portraying the Visita¬ 
tion scene as an embrace and a kiss between Mary and Elizabeth, |ust 
as the text of the Fsalm was itself depicted allegorically by two fem¬ 
inine figures (Justice and Peace) kissing. So too there are medieval 
representations of the meetings of Saints Peter and Paul that show 
them embraced while exchanging the kiss of peace. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the New Testament references to the holy kbs and the kiss 
of love are made by these two Apostles. One even finds the kiss 
in minialures introduemg the text of the Song in mediev'al Bibles. (See 
Figs. S, 9,10,11.) 

A fourteenth-century miniature that shows secular lovers kiss¬ 
ing (Fig, 11) is noteworthy because of the Impression it creates of 
a merging of the lovers into one, an impression that is heightened by 
the fact that they wear the same or similar style of costume and the 
same (red) color* Even more extraordinary in this respect Is an earlier 
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arfc obfecf (a it50-1250)p the hartdle of a bronze-irast ntlrror depicting 
a couple fully merged as one figure From the waiit doifVn and^ froni 
the waist up^ clasped in an embrace and a kiss* (See Fig. ij and pp. 115-- 
ti 6.) But another point to be made here is that medieval iconography 
commonly uses the repfiesentation of a kissing couple as an illustration 
of the vice of lu5du^)^ {See Rg^ 16 and p. 154.) 

T/ie K155 117 

Although the kiss was an ancient practice among )ews^ a truly 
unique symbolism does not seem to be attached to it in Jewish writings 
until relatively late.^ Medie%'al Judaism^ however, produced a notable 
kiss symboUsm. VVe tnay observe flr^t the concept of a death by the 
divine kiss^ remarking in passing that it vvas from the Jewish tradition 
that this beautiful image was to pass into the writings of Renaissance 
authors albeit somewhat transformed from its original meaning and 
not without some idea of Christian meaning attached to H. 

Interpreting the scriptural words ^^and Miriam died there'' (Num, 
2oa)j Rashi says: ^'She loo [as Moses and Aaron] died by a pDivine] 
Kiss/""^ And in the Mid rash on the Song of Songs wc read that '^the 
souls of these [the righteous] will be taken away with a kiss/' It Is 
Moses who most frecpjcntly serves as the great example of the death 
by a kiss. By this expression, however,, the rabbinical exegefc^ do not 
have in mind anything like the Christ] an mystic kiss in the sense of 
a dying to the present Hfe diiiing an excessii^ ivhkK brings union with 
Cod. Nor do they refer to □ real death accompanied by a mystical 
ecstasy as in the case of St. Juliana Falconieri. For them it indicates 
rather the real but absolutely peaceful death of the righteous^ free from 
all anxiety or sufferingH Originally^ ihen^ it is a metaphor referring to a 
privileged death that God bestows on his saints: as such it was very 
likely connected with the texts of Psalm 115:17 f'Treclous In the eyes 
of the Lord is the death of his righteous ones"^) and Numbers 2'^:i0 
("May I die the death of ihe fust'!- Eventually, however^ this metaphor 
does come to be applied in a way ihai has a significance similar to that 
which is given to the kiss in Christian symbolism. This transition is 
clearly marked in the twelfth century by a passage from The Guide of 
fhc Perplexed {IH, 51) of Moses Maiiruonides, the greatest Je^vish 
thinker of the Middle Ages. 

When a man's thought fs free from diFStractions and entirely given 
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over in conlemplation to the apprehension of Cod, says Maimomdos^ 
that tnain caxi be visited by no evil, for is with God and God is 
with The body, especially in youth, is a serious impediment to 

the attainment of that pure thought which leads to a "passionate'^ love 
and perception of Cod- But as the faculties of the body weaken and 
iheif desires are c|uieted, then the inteilect is strengthened and per¬ 
ception is purihed, Thus it is when a man given over to the life of 
contemplation has reached old age and nears death that "'this appre* 
hension increases very powerFuJIy^ joy over this apprehension and a 
great love for the object of apprehension become strongerj until the 
sou! is separated from the body at that moment in thisi stale of 
pleasure'^ (p. This, it seems to me, must be considered a rapture; 
and to it Maimonides applies the rabbinical image of death" by a kiss; 

Because of ihii; the Sages have miiicaled with reference to the deaths 
of Moses, Aamn, and Miriaim that the three of them died by a kiss. 
They said that the dictum [of 5 cripHire]« MeseS tht 5 €Tvmtt of thr 
Lord died there in the hud of Moab the month of the Lord in¬ 
dicates that he died by a kiss. Siitillarly £t is said of Aaron: By 
fftoudi of ihs Lord, sziui diW ihtre. And they said of Mir jam in the 
fiame way; She nho died by a But with regard to her It Is not 
said, by the primidi 0/ thr Lord^ because she was a ivoman, the use 
of the fEguraUve expression was not suitable with regard to her. Their 
purpose to indicate that the three of them died in the pleasure of 
this apprehensdon due to the intensity of passionate love. In this 
dictum the Sages, may their memory be blessed, fo! longed the gen^ 
eraliy accq>ted poe+icaj tvay of expression that calls the apprehension 
that U achieved in a state of intense and passionate Jove for Him, may 
He be exahcd> e? kiss, in accordance with its dictum; Lei hm kfss mt 
lydh the ofhi$ month (pp. 627--frafi>. 

This way of dying which* Maimonidcs says^ is in reality a '^salva¬ 
tion from deathis still the death of God's great saintSj but acernn^ 
panied now by a true excES 5 ii 3 . Moreover, In explaining this image, the 
Jew^Lsh thinker has suggested that the kiss as a symbol Is used in coses 
other than the real death of sudi saints^ He seems to say> in facb that 
the ''Sages" applied to the particular scriptural texts referring to the 
deaths of Moses, Aaron^ and Miriam an image—the kiss—which 
was aircady ^vell established as a poetical metaphor expressing the 
attainment of a superior degree of perception or apprehension of the 
Deity by way of an intense love. It may fac doubted that ihb was the 
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order of happening in the Jewish tradition, but the fact that 
Maimonides puts it this way lead^ ii$ to assume that by liis lime—the 
second half of the twelfth century—^as in Christian so in Jewish (hink- 
Ingj the kiss was familiar as a symbol of the highest stage of contempla¬ 
tion. Moreover, as the Jewish thinker^s word^ show, it was the kl&s of 
the Song of Songs that was being mterpreted in this >vay, that bj not 
merely ^vithin the context of a marriage between Cod and the collective 
community of Israel {the traditional Jewish allegorical reading of the 
Song), but as the cuImLnalion of an amatory reJationship betw^een God 
and the IndividuaL Maimonides does not have the collective com^ 
munity of Israel in mind jn hb discussion of love of Cod- In fact^ as 
for the Jewish tradition^ the allegori^ation of the Song in ferms of 
the individual rather than of the community of Israel may owe most 
to Maimonides him^elfn for his application of the Semg in the overall 
ccmte3(t of the passage we have quoted Is really to a philosophic ques¬ 
tion on the relationdiip of the rational soul to the Active Intellect. 

Following Maimonides, for some three certturies, philosophizing 
Jews were to adopt and elaborate some such form of phllosphical al¬ 
legory, seeing in the Song the story of the mutual desire for union be¬ 
tween the rational soul and the Active Intellect.^ The ShuJamllc's 
kissesj when referred to, would Signify the realiration of that union. 
Understandably^ a certain amount of eroticism attaches to the kbs in 
such an InteTpretation, although it is not heightened beyond the terms 
of the Song itself. But it would be impriiper to infet from this that any¬ 
thing like the Christian imio jiiystrcp was involved. Maimonidcs, of 
course, was <he intransigent Jewish rationalist, opposed to anything 
even remotely suggestive of pantheism. In the description that he has 
given us of the kiss, it is an intellectual perception that is hadj and this 
Is accompanied by an abundance of joy and love, t-fowever,. by the tise 
of the kiss image* the link between knowledge and love is clearly and 
persuasivelv established. As for the pnndpal image of Maimonldcs^ 
discussion, the '"death by a kiss/' death Is dcKely associated with tf 
not actually said to be caused by an ncc^s of love. The soul has been 
kissed (rapt) up by CocL 

The eroticism of the rabbinical dealh-by-a-kiss b minimal If we 
can refer to it as such at all. Even MaimOnldes duly noted that though 
it was said of Miriam that she died by a kiss* it was not said that she 
died by the moufit of fhe Lord* for Inasmuch as she wa^ a woman, such 
an expression in regard to her was not seemly.^ But as in Christionity 
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so loo in Judaismj the kbs image was employed in a fuH-fledged 
mystical doctrine, it was capable of acquiring all the erotic coloring that 
can be attached to it. In the esoteric kabbali&tic tradition sex becomes 
an integral part of and the very key to a grandiose system of inters 
pretation of Cod, the universe, and man's destiny; and here the kiss 
becomes a major symbol of mystic and cosmk significance. This Is 
evidenced above all by the Zohar^ the principal work of Jewish thcos- 
ophy^ written or compiled mostly in the late thirteenth century.^ The 
Zohar, of course, is a work that defies any attempt at a brief summary? 
hence^ vve must renounce any wi$h to give a fair Idea of the scope of 
its doctrine and its complicated symbolism; at best^ we tan only touch 
on some of the more important points. 

In the Zohar^ as In Judaism in general, the concept of loving God 
cannot be thought of outside the schema of the love between Cod and 
Israel. Membership in the community of Israel is a condition necessary 
to salvation. Nonetheless^ such membership is not in itself a guarantee 
of salvation, so that responsibility for salvation remains an Individual 
matter as does the unatter of loving God, of "adhering"" to him. The 
soul of a man is a particle of the Divinity, w'hich it seeks to know in 
such a way as to be reunited with it. Yet for all its emphasis on the 
yearning of the soul toward God, the Zohar does not characterize It 
as a passion of lovers but father within the terms of a father and child 
relationship. Thus there is an eschatological description which tells of 
the righteous and pure soul that has made Us way after death into the 
Paiace of Love of the King, In this palace, where "all His love-kisses 
are/' the King himself appears and then Jacob kisses Rachd (GeOr 
that is^ the Lord discovers each holy souk take$ each in 
tum up unto himself, "fondling and caressing her... even as a father 
treats his beloved daughter.""^** Here then the kiss symbolizes the 
tmion or reuniem of the soul with the very source from which it issued 
forth, but without any erotic Intimation. 

But if the relationship between the individual soul and Cod is kept 
on the plane of a fatheT and daughter kinship^ the zoharic concepticin of 
the love obtaining between God and Israel finds expression within the 
passionate langimge of the Sang. It is in connection with this love that 
the Zohar applies the kiss image to a spiritual context on the principle 
of a dcaving and union of spirits (breathe) that the real kiss as an ex¬ 
pression of love is fdt to effect? 
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It is the Community of Israel who says this [to Codj. Why does she 
say "Let Him kiss me" Instead of ^"'Let Him love me?" Because, we have 
been taught, kissing expresses the cleaving of spirit to spirit; therefore 
the mouth U the tnediom of kissing, for it is the organ of the spirit 
Ibreath]. Hence he %vho dies by the kiss of God Is so unitod with an¬ 
other SpLril, with a Spirit which never separates from him. Therefore 
the Community of Israel prays: "l-et Him kiss me with the ki'sses 
of His mouth/^ that His Spirit may be united with mine and never 
separate from iL*^ 

In the Zohar such appltcaHon of the kiss of the Sang to the 
description of the mutual loe of God and Israel has more mystical 
significance than is immediately apparent from this one isolated pas¬ 
sage. To appreciate this fact, one must have in mind the all-important 
kabbalistic concern for the unity of God and the central place that the 
mystery or law of sex has in its theosophy. KabbaUsm^ as Gh Scholcm 
has notedf sought for the mystery of sex in God himself,''^ At one time^ 
the paradisiacal timer everything was as one, but the fall of Adam 
caused a division or dualism between the upper world and the lower 
world, a division reaching into God, as it ^vere^ or rather into the life and 
action of the Divinity*. This wa® a break in the perfect harmony and 
union that existed betwetrn God and his creation. Stated In another 
way^ God as transcendent in the '*tipper world'* and God as immanent 
in the 'lower world"" became separated. God as immiinent has the 
name of Shekhinah, which, while by no means a new concept in 
Judaism, acquired a peculiar and unique character in kabballsm by be¬ 
ing very distinctly conceived of as the feminiue prindple of the 
Divinity, differentiated from, if not quite opposed to* the masculine 
principle. After the Falk the Shekhinah is in exile but dwells among 
the commimity of Israel. Moreover, there is a mystical equivalence 
between the Shekhinah and Israel* whereby the latter becomes a 
mystical hypostasis of the Divinity* The true Shekhinah and God are 
not so divided that there Is no union at all between them, but It Is no 
longer a continuous union as before AdomS falh Yet only in tMs union 
of God and the Shekhinah lies the true unity of God, Tc^ciher they 
constitute God as the One; but Insofar as they are separate^ there is 
no 0 /tc,*® The mystery of their union (and similarly the mystery of the 
union between Cod and Israel) is figured at times by a frank and full 
sexual symbolism.** The ultimate and definitive union of the She- 
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kKinah and God by wbkh ih^ duiillsm q( male and femak that char^ 
acterizes aU ospecl^^ gtieat and small, of the universe js to be tran¬ 
scended can take place only by a resloratlon of (he original harmony, 
Man has an essential role to pky in this restoralion, by creating the 
conditions necessary to it. Man^ that is, participates in the work of 
redemption and reintegration by living the true religious life. In a way^ 
then, the salvabon of the world and the unily of Cod himself depend 
upon man^ although it Is understood that man accompUshes this only 
by obedience and conformity' to the commands and will of God. 

Now for the kabballst^ even more than for the orthodox Je^vs^ the 
religious life includes marriage and procreation as a sacred respon¬ 
sibility. No less than for the lewlsh Christian St. Paul, marriage is 
for the kabbolist a sacred and profound mystery. And as human 
marriage was for Pant a symbol of the mystic union between Christ 
and the Church, so it w'as for kabbalism a symbol of the union between 
Cod and the Shckhlnah (as well as of the union of God and braeI)N But 
tinlike PauPs and many another early Christianas praise of celibacy 
and begrudging approval of marriage (and tmllke Hasidic Judaisrn)^ 
the kabbalists were more likely to consider celibacy (as distinct from 
chastity) defective, and marriage a sacred duty; for besides the idea 
that procreation was felt to increase the force of God^ there was the 
deep-rooted conviction that, like Cod, roan ^vos not one until he was 
male and female.^ For the kabbalist the supreme law is retntegraiion^ 
that is, the transcendence of the dualism of male and female con¬ 
trarieties that make up all aspects of the universe. The union of the 
masculine ivith the female principle take$ place among human beings 
by way of sexual union within marriage, and this union both S)mn- 
boliaes and helps to satisfy the fundamenlal yearning for unity that 
courses throughout the universe. That Is^ sexual union between man 
and wife has cosmic redemptive value; not only does it reflect the 
union between God and Israeb between God and the Shekhinah, but It 
actually works toward the defitdtive supernal union of God and the 
Shekhinah, of the upper and the lower worlds, hence for the reintegra¬ 
tion into the primordial unity* By so participating In the restoral of 
unity, man brings down blessings from the upper world.*^ Now within 
the context of this mystery and law of sex, kabbalism under the in* 
fluence of the Song has considered the kiss to be a superior form or 
expression of the love union^ so that not only must a man kiss and 
embrace his wife before sexual intercourse, but even during coitiem 
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kissing should be engaged in as efifecting union. The kiss^ which 
h so important an act in the life of man, ts also the way of communica¬ 
tion for intellectual beings. The kisses of the Song are understood as 
referring to the metaphysical and cosmic kiss of the En- 5 of (i.e.^ God 
in himself, infmite, nan-knowable} and the fust Sephireth (the first of 
the ten cm a nations of the En-Sof which form the way of approach to 
Cod),^ This supernal kiss is the ultimate principle of all life and all 
union,^ 

The ejetraordinary role which is thus accorded to the kiss depends, 
as we have already seen in the last quoted passage from the Zohar, 
upon the notion of a union in spirit. But t! has been necessary to sketch 
something of the kab balls tic notion of the mystery of seit In Ofd^ 
better to understand still another passage, which is among the most 
rhapsodic and remarkable descriptions of the nature and effects of the 
kiss that we are likely to find in all the literature of kissing. In the 
Song of Songs, says the Zobar, Solomon sang a hymn that surpasses all 
others^ a paean ""in honor of the Supernal King who 1.4 the lord of all 
peace and harmony"; by it Solomon brought about the perfect love 
union between the celestial Bridegroom and the bride, a union betvveen 
the tipper and the lower world. 

Another interpretation of "Let him ki 55 me with the kisses of his 
mouth" is as. follows. What prompted King Solomon^ when recording 
words of love between the Upper and the Loiver world* to begin with 
the words, "'Let him kiss me"? The reason K as has been laid down, 
that no other love Is like unto the ecstasy of the moment when spirit 
fmoh-breath] dcaves to fipiril in d kiss, more especially a kiss on the 
month, which is the wdt of spirit |breath] and its medium* When 
mouth meets mouth, spirits unite the one with the other, and become 
one—one lovc,*^ 

Thus far there Is nothing that we have not met with already in 
Christian symbolism e 3 ?cept for the notion of the tipper and lower 
worlds. But as for the kiss Image itself, what is said here reminds us 
of writers like Ambrose, Aelred qf Rievaulx, and others- As with themi 
Jewish mysticism here speaks of a spiritual or supernal union in terms 
of a symbolic kiss and jiisrifies this usage by extolling the real Idss as 
a mark of the bighest physical bli&s wherein two become as one by the 
mutual cleaving or mingling of brealh-spirits. in the case of the 
Latin word spiVihis, so here In the word fwrtfi there is the semanHc 
ambiguity that allows for the dual meaning of breath and spirit But 
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the zohadc description goes on to recotmi how the two spirits that tmite 
in the kiss to become one are also four spirits^ evidently because in an¬ 
other sense each one of the kissing partners now has two spirits^ his 
o%vn and that of the other. At this point the subject is brought Into 
conjunction with the recondite fflysticism of letters and names that 
plays such a great part in kabbalism: 

In the Book of the first R. Huirmunji the Ancient It is said of this 
^entence^ ^^the kiss of love expands in four direcHonf: [nikofh]p and 
these are unified tn one, and this h pait of the secret of Failh-*^ The 
four Spirits ascend in four letters* ihese being the letters from ^vhich 
depends the Holy Name^ and with it all things that arc, both above and 
below. Also the hymning of the Song of Songs derives its meaning 
therefrtJin. And what are these four letters? A ff i 3 H fLove]^ ^vhidi 
form a supemiJ chariot,** 

In the Zohar the "secret of faith/^ ivhich we find mentioned here, 
is invariably understood as the inyster)' of the law of sex or the union 
of the male and female principles. Love—A H B H—forming a super¬ 
nal chariot means that Love is or produces a manifestatjon of the 
DivinityAll things of the upper and lower worlds depend upon 
Love^ a tetragram that is evidently another name here for the Tetfa- 
grammaton Y H V H; for as the text goes on to say, the four letters 
A H H constitiite "the linking of aJj things into a perfect whole," and 
this, like the idea that all things of the utiiverse (the upper and lower 
worlds) depend upon the four letters of the Holy Name^ is a concept 
generally referring to the Ineffable Name of the Tetragrammaton. 
Hence,, to say that It is Love that holds things in hamiony and works 
for the full reintegration, is to say that love is God's activity in man 
and throughout the universe. Now the two who kiss form a unity by 
which they become one and four, and this suggests a reintegration of 
an original androgynous type and a consequent rcstoTal of iJkeness to 
the Tetragrammaton^ henc^, also an "adhesion^^ to Cod: "These four 
letters are the four directions fspiritsl of the love and foy of all the 
limbs of the Body without any sadness al all Four directions [spirits] 
are there in the kiss, each one fulfilling itself In union with the other. 
And when two spirits thus become mutually interlocked they form two 
which are as one, and thus the fcnir form one perfect whole,"'^ It is 
the one "offspring" spirit of the two-four spirits, bom of the kiss of 
love, that makes a mystic journey to the "'Palace cf Love" where all 
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love is cent^redn But now it Is not an eschatological vision or kiss that 
we have. What is described here occtirs whenever two lovers join and 
become one spirit in love! 

When that love spirit enters the PaUcc of Love the love-yeaming for 
the supernal kisses Is aroLLsed, those conceming which it is writleii: 
"And lacob kissed Rachel"" (Gen. 2^:2). so that the kisses of the super¬ 
nal love are duly brought forth^ and they arc the beginning of tht 
awakening of all supernal love, attachment and union* For this reason 
the Hvmn begins with the words: "Het him kiss me with the kisses 
of his mouth/' Now who is '^he"? He who is hldJefi within the super- 
iml concealinent. Can, then, the Most Recondite be the fount of kisses, 
and kiss that which is below?^^ 

Throughout this passage, the author ts aUuding to the supemni 
hiss or union of the upper and lower W'orlds; at the same time, however, 
while explicating the principle of such a ^ spiritual or metaphysical 
union in terms of the kiss, he has woven into the ^vhole the idea of the 
parliclpalory role of human love in furlherirtg the cosmic itfLion* Under 
the proper circumstances, the effect of a kiss bet ween human lovers 
is to produce an amatpry response frotn the Deity {the Most Recon-^ 
dite) who ^'kisses'^^ or moves to unite with the lower world. In keep* 
ing with his idea of an esoteric causal relationship between macrocosm 
and microcosm^ the kabballst conceives of the kiss of the humiin couple 
as a theurgic ritual that promotes a mystico-cosmlc kiss of recon¬ 
ciliation. 
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ontcmporjry with (he rich flourishing of speculation on 
divine love m the twelfth century, there was an extra¬ 
ordinary development of the literature of Fccular love. As 
is well knownH the first Important body of love lyrics in a 
vematuiar tongue presents a conception of love between the sexes 
that was hitherto relatively unknown or unexpressed in the West. At- 
though it Cannot be the purpose of this study to Incjutre Into the manv 
problems concerning the origins and complicated nature of what is 
commonly knowm as courtly or troubadour love, we must say at least 
a brief word on the matter in order better to understand the presence 
in that phenomenon of some fundamental amatory conceits that do 
interest us—among them the image of the kiss, which has so con-+ 
spicuous and even pecuiuir e place jn medieval love poetry^ 

The theories regarding the origins^ nature, and development of 
troubadour love have been many: from that stressing Ovid's influence 
to that linking courtly love to theCatharlst heresy in southern France 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; from the claim that Arabic 
poetry and Sufism are at the source to the idea that Christian liturgical 
tropes or St. Bernard of Clairvanx ate Ihe truest influences. It would 
seem that several or all of the factory Implied in these theories and 
others as %vell had a role in the evolvemenl of troubadour love, for they 
by no means exclude one another as infliietices. Surelv no one of them 
taken by itself can do justice to the complex question. One of the 
striking things about the twelffh century ls> after all, the confluence 
of various currents into the mainstream of its culture. But although 
several factors may have operated in the development of courtly love^ 
it is hardly possible that the part Christianity had In It should have 
been anything but of paramount importance,^ And yet, because this 
love is directed not to God but to a creature (and somefuncs seems to 
exalt not only the cTeature but carnal love Itself), there are those who 
would deny that it bears anything more than a surface resemblance to 
airisiian divine love. At first sight, one finds this opinion diflicult to 
reject; jt can, hoHe\ er^ be stated too dogmatically. One of the most per¬ 
sistent and able critics holding to this view was Father A. J, Denomy. 
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Pursuing some arguments that had been set forth by Etienne Gilson, 
Father Denomy writes that "No one will deny that mysttdsm, whether 
Qutiiac or otherwise, did influence the form and the language of the 
courtly lyric in general as well as those of the poems of Marcabru in 
particular. But as regards 'the ideological content of early troubadour 
poetry,' there are fundamental differences between the troubadour 
conception of love and the love of God or charity that preclude the 
possibility of their Identlilcation or eueti of the influence of divine love 
on the origin or fprnmthn of that concepfitPit,"* 

It would be foolhardy, of course, to speak of an idenUltcatioti of 
the two loves, but that divine love did more than influence fust the 
language of the troubadour love lyric and had a bearing on the verv 
fonnation of the conception of troubadour love is entirely possible. It 
may even be argued that in a very real way Christian divine love de¬ 
termined something of the nature of troubadour love. By Denomy's 
own admission, "for the troubadours, love is not a complacency, a 
(juiescence in attainment of the beloved, but rather a ceaseless desire, 
a yeaming that is Tinappeased,"* Nothing, I think, is truer than what 
is said here concerning troubadour love or at least of that side of it 
that is of chief Interest to this study. But, surely, one need not go out¬ 
side the Christian tradition to look for the determining influences. 
(In Appendix II the reader will find remarks on some of the more im¬ 
portant studies dealing with Christian elements in the troubadours, 
followed by more detailed comments on the views of those few critics 
who have made significant mention of itic kiss motif in connection with 
courtly-love poetry.) 


Love fls a Yearning 

The whole matter of yearning for the beloved, the restless long¬ 
ing for something superior to and beyond die immediate grasp of mor¬ 
tality, accompanied by the belief that it would, if possessed, bring an 
untold bliss and solace—'this Is at the very heart of troubadour love 
poetry; but all this was first at the very heart of Christian spirituality. 
If everything else about troubadour or courtly love consisted of noth¬ 
ing but heretical accretions, this, its central element, would suffice to 
indicate that the troubadour love lyric Is rooted in a Christian soil. If 
one argues against the specific influence of Bernardine mysticism on 
the grounds that it was contemporary with and not prior to the 
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troubfldour love lyiic^ the axtswer h simply that the tradition of Chris¬ 
tian spirituality had long before then taught men that the nature of 
love was to desire without cease. Here the figure that immediately 
comes to mind is St. Augusline^r for it was he, in the final analysis^ who 
had the greatest impact on Latin Christianity throughout the Middle 
Ages, and it was he who feinained the great educator of the psydio- 
logicol life of marij even for the writers of profane love. From the meet¬ 
ing of his own intense personality and Christianity there emerged a 
profound awareness and a dramatic recording of the depth and com¬ 
plexity of the soul in love. Lu this respect, the influence of the great 
saint goes beyond the orientation he gave to Christian theology in 
the West and reaches into the area of the human psyche itself. 

Augustine's words Frequently give poignant utterance to that 
desideriufu which Is the core of his religion but which is also the un- 
deriying psychological and spitituaJ principle of affective mystkismH 
For Augustine this de^iderium w'as so central to the Christian life that 
he conceived of it as a part of God's w'orking in man ^vhereby the souJ 
is prepared and made capacious enough to receive it$ fulfillment: ^The 
entire life of a good Christian consists of a holy yearning. Now what 
you yearn for you do not yet see , . . By withholding himself, God 
extends our yearning; through yearning he extends our souh by ex¬ 
tending tt he enlarges the room in it. So then, brethren, let us yearn, 
since we are to be filled . . . This is our lifc^ that we be exercised by 
yearning.""* Thus in order that desire may inenrase and not die, full pos¬ 
session is withheld deliberatelyt as it were. The Christian life is here 
envisioned as a kind of schooling in desire, and love is considered a 
yearriing for union that forever draws the soul in a journey to Cod 
Tlte Christian Is not only forever a pilgrim^ homo uiatorf but a bo for¬ 
ever a lovers ""Give me one svho loves* and he will feel what 1 say. 
Give me one who yearns, w'ho hujigErs, who in feeling himself a 
pilgrim in this desert Is athirst,^ one ^vho sighs for the fountain of his 
eterrial homeland. Give me such a one and he will know whereof I 
speak. But if I speak to one who is cold^ he ^viU not understand what 
I say.'''’ As we have seen in our aitalys is of the majestic ""Sero le amavi" 
passage from the Confessions^ Augustine was just such a lover-rmiOF*. 
(See close of chapter i.) 

Tn the case of Gregory of Nyssa this psychology (and meta¬ 
physics) of love as yearning juforms a context that is even more spe¬ 
cifically mystical. Commenting upon Moses" request to see God after 
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th€ir face-io-fflce mating as though (he patiiareh had not seen him, 
regory pLchjrcs Moses as a passionate lover longing for a ftilJer vision 
of the supernal archetype of beauty. He explains iha( the yearning 
which Moses experienced for the Supreme Good filled his soul and 
mat he was asking to see God not merely in a participatory way, but 
in essence. But God would rot have revealed himself at all if the vision 
were meant to have the effect of ending Moses' longing. For it is in 
Um that the true vision of Cod consists, in the fact that he who raises 
his eyes up to God never ceases to desire him • Given the transcendence 
and infinity of the Deity, the lover's desire must be endless. Any ap¬ 
parent vision of God is no resting place, but a springboard for another 
move toward him. Here is the real significance of seeing God—never 
to have desire appeased.^ Desire and love urge man ever onward in a 
restless and endless search for knowledge of God. Because Cod is in¬ 
finite, Moses' quest has no end. 

This dynamism of unsatisfied desire acquires erotic coloring in 
Gregory's commentary on the Song of Songs. Here the soul-bride is 
first seen as attaining its heart's desire and an apparent transforming 
union with the Bridegroom. The two are united; God comes to the 
soul, and the soul in him unites itself with Cod. For she says: My be- 
loved to me, arid 1 to him who feedeth among the lilies/' But this is a 
momentary illusion rather than a reality, for the soul is quickly un¬ 
deceived and informed that "far from attaining perfection, she has not 
even begun to attain It,"* Later, elucidating the words of the Song 
(5'7)j TTie keepers that go about the city found me: they struck me; 
and wounded me; the keepers of the walJs took away my v^ from me," 
Gregory writes the following of the soul-bride that has been drawn bv 
me voice of the Beloved: 

The soul, having gone out at the word of her BeJoved, looks for Him 
does not find Him. She calls on Him, though He cannot be reached 
by any verbal symbol, and she is told by the watchinan that she is 
in love ivith the unattainable, and (fiat the object of her longing can¬ 
not be apprehended. In this way she Is, in a certain sense, wounded 
and beaten because of the frustration of what she desires, now that 
she thinks that her yearning for the Oilier cannot be fulfilled or sat¬ 
isfied. Bui the veil of her grief is removed when she leama that the 
true aatisfaelion of her desire consists in constantly going on with her 
quest and never ceasing in her ascent, seeing that every fulfilment of 
her desire continually generates a further desire for the TranscendenL* 
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This is as clear a slatcc^ent as one cm expect to have cf a psychology 
of love which places the true joy of the lover ixi the quest. But we 
should remembef that the frustradon of nonpossessLon is always 
balanced by the hope of fuller possession. Indeed, the truly religious 
and mystical aspect of this dynamism of love is that to seek does not 
mean to be completely without that which one desires * 

Centuries after Augustine and Gregory of Nysw^ Bernard was 
repealing essentially the same Ideas. In one of the last of his sermons 
on the Song, commenting on the words ""In the nighty as I lay abed, I 
searched for my hearts love, and searched in vain'' he wrote: 

My brethren, to seek God h a great good which I esteem to be second 
Ip no o(heT ol the goods of the soul. . *. Whal virtue can be as4zribed 
lo One who docs nol seek Cod^ and who would put a limit to the 
search for Cod 7 Seek his Faca evermorei it says [Ps, 10454]^ wherefore 
it is Implied that even afler one has found God^ one must not stop 
seeking him^ God is not sought by means of our bodily moveniEnl 
but by wav of our desires. And the happy altainmcnt [of God] does 
not extinguish this lioly yearnings but rather increases it How can 
it be that the constunmatiem of joy be the end of desire? Rather it serves 
aft oil to desire which is Ukc a flame. And so it The happine&s is 
made perfect: yet there is no end to the de^ire^ and hence there is 
no end to the seeldng,^° 

Inasmuch as there is always something of God that yet remains to 
be known or experienced by the Christian lover-pilg^^# ihe words of 
Augustine arc implicit in Bernard's pronouncements also: "What you 
yearn for you do not yet sec*"' This is the metaphysics and psychoItJgy 
of love behind tbe apparent paradox (but mysticism is constrained to 
speak in paradoxes, which is one way of making human language and 
natural images say more than they can normally express} we find In 
those mystics who claim that attainment of the final stage of the 
mystic ascent is equivalent to a state of insatiability or indeed of emp¬ 
tiness. St. Paul, it is true, said that though wc nom see dlmly^ as In a 
mirror, we will see fheii face to face. But even this thought occurs in 
a passage which opens with the ringing words that "Tove never ends'^ 
(I Cor. 13:^). The theme is echoed over and over by' the spiritual 
wrlters-^^ 

Thus at the very time Christianity was teaching its adherents how 
to be cleansed of earthly attachments and passions^ it was schooling 
them in the most exquisite of sentiments. In so educating men how 
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to love dte Dcity^ Christians adapted to their tiature that which in the 
pagan classical mind was usually thought to be characteristic of the 
feminine psyche. It is not so much of a loss of self that Christian 
spirituality speaks, but rather of the hope for the self's fulfiUment by 
a union with the beloved that alone can satisfy it. In the classical at* 
titude, it was the woman who depended upon the male for such ful- 
fiUment Love as an involvement of the whole person, as pttssh amoris 
in which one ycoms and is sick with desire, was deemed an unmanly 
emotion leading to the derangement of the faculties,” It ^vas character¬ 
istic of woman. The Song of Bongs and the greater part of the Jewish 
traditiem show that the same ideas prevailed among the Hebrews, like¬ 
wise among Christians, who, after all, but continued and accentuated 
the classical and Jeivish outlook in this matter, the relationship between 
the sexes was governed by the patriarchal attitude of the male's 
"natural" superiority. It Is worthy of note that in the Latin Vulgate 
version of the Bible the word amor is found in very few places, and 
that in the Song of Songs, where it is most conspicuous (2:5; jr®), it 
is used by the Shulamite in the expression nmore /ungneo, "1 am sick 
with love/' Bui in his relationship to God, the Christian aspired to be 
a bride, individually (the soul) and collectively [humanity or the 
Church), Henry Osborne Taylor has a succinct and eloquent statement 
On the feminine psyche of St. Augrrstine that can serve us here; "His 
is the woman-nature turned toward God, poured out at his feet, bath¬ 
ing them with ils Hood; the repentant woman-nature, grateful, devoted, 
surrendered, and abased, utterly filled with love of Him, and the 
woman-nature which is not narrowed by love's devotion, but is 
broadened through it to include tender consideration of whatever needs 
love's sympathy."** These words may be applied to the greater part of 
the writers of Christian spirituality in genera), but especially to af¬ 
fective mystics. But they may also, and ^vithout much violence, be 
used to characterize the attitude or relationship of the poet-lover to 
his lady in the tradition of courtlv lovc. 

If there tan be no question of an equivalence between the divine 
love of Christian spirituality and the conception of love in the trou¬ 
badours, that is certainly because the object of love is so different in 
the two. And yet, to a significant degree, troubadour love is both a 
derivation and a deviation from Christian divine love. It represents, if 
not the first, perhaps the boldest moment in the history of the 
secularization or, better, the profanation of Christian love by the fact 
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that it transfcn^d not only th^ language but somethmg of the very 
sentiments of love, as taught by Christianity, from God to womann 
thereby leading to a pseudodivinlEarion of the latter. Leaving aside 
the question of the specific object of love, it is clear that essential ele¬ 
ments of the psychology of love are the same in Christian and trou¬ 
badour lovers. Both place great stress on the value of the beloved and 
on the act of loving itself. In both there is often an emphasis on the 
distance separating the lover from the beloved and on the desire and 
need to bridge that distance. And for both this is the mainspring for 
a conception of love as an ecstatic experience in the sense that it take$ 
the lover out of himself in a quest for union with the beloved. Trom 
this groundwork there emerge in Western literature such Important 
^atory conceits as the migration of the bver"^ spirit or heart to where 
the beloved is, the loveris heart dwelling in or by the beloved^ and the 
exchange of souls or hearts. Such themes depend then upon the notion 
of love as a movement and a cleaving of the self to the object of desire. 

Love as a Migration and a Cleaving 

Love, we have seen, is a driving force (mofiis rtnimi) or motive 
weight that carries the lover to where he loves: Pondiis mej^ni ffmor 
mews; co fer^r^ feror (Conf,. Xlll, q), "'My weight is my 

lover I am borne by it, whithersoever I am borne.’'’' Of course, this is a 
journey or migration made not by the body but by the soul or spirit, 
or, indeed, by the heart: fmiis fioir amhuhndOf sed immndo, go 
not by walking, but by loving/' as Augustine has it (Ep* 155, 4). Love 
is also a cleaving. One of Augu^tineas favorite and characteristic texts 
iSjp in the words of the Psalm (yziaS), ^'It is good for me to cling 
[irdJifJirrer^l to God," Just as for Bernard and other medieval spiritual 
writers a key text is Paul's mystic utterance: "He who clings unto the 
Lord Is one spirit with hlmr" In Augustine's description of divine love 
some of the most important words are hucrere, fldlrjrercrc, cohaerere, 
""adhere, cling to. cleave to " But it Is especially noteworthy that he 
could apply the bnage of the cJpffumg hesri to 4 descflpticm of pro¬ 
fane love as wdl Thus in telling of his mistress's forced separation 
from him he writes: "My mistress being tom from my side as an im¬ 
pediment to my marriage, my heart, which dung to her fear, ubi 
arfhnerebaf], was racked, and wounded, and bleeding/"** The heart was 
the seat of the affective life and in this sfmse was to win a place beside 
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soul and spirit in th* description of Jove, especially among the secular 
poets. 

If Augustine appears as the most dramatic and authoritative 
voice of such sentiments and imagery, it is nonetheless true that the^e 
are the common heritage of Christian spirituality* The particular con¬ 
ceit of the migration of the amorous soul, for example, is stated suc“ 
dnctly in the fifth century by Diadodius, bishop of Photite^ who de¬ 
fined hope as '^an emigratjon of the mind undeT the force of love toward 
the object hoped for."*^ 

[n similar fashion* Gregory of Nyssa spoke of the biblical account 
of Abraham's departirro from his native land (Gen^ 12:1-4) ^ ^ splti- 
tual sense as a migrahoit of the soul. Like Wo&es, Abraham is thought 
of as a lover drawn by the divine attraction and yearning to gaze on 
Beauty bare. No physical migration could bring one to a knowledge of 
the divine Beauty, but only a migraHon of the soul from its present 
habitat, which is to say^ out of the self and the world of senses toward 
a spiritual apprehension of God in an elan of love, faith, and hope.^™ 

Later* In the Latin Middle Ages, wc find the same ideas crystallized 
into a widespread formula of Christian ecstatic love—the saying that 
the soul (or spirit, or heart) is more where il loves or yearns than in 
the body it animates. In explicating hvo passages from St Paul— 

Versatio nostra in coelis est" (Phil, and ^Quamdlu stimtis 

in coqwre* peregrinamur a Domino'' (IT Cor. —St. Bernard of¬ 

fered an explanaticm ^vilhin the context of Christian Charity; '^Neque 
enim praesentior spirttus nos ter est ubi animat, quam ubi amat''—For 
our spirit Ls not more present where it animates than where it loves- In 
the following century St. Bonavenhira recalled Bernard's maxLm> and 
by tiepladng spfrffus wiih anima, lie rephrased it rnlo 4 formula that 
was to be even more popular: "Puto, anima mia, quod verius es ubi 
amas quam ubi animas'"'—I thinli;, my soul, that you are more truly 
where you love than where you animate.** In the meantime, Aelred of 
Rievaulx, in one of the great twelfth century treatises on Christian 
love, was noting that once we have chosen an ob}ett, love fills the 
soul with a desire that carries it toward that object. It is this movement 
of desire, says Aelred, that is known as love. (Specdlifm Cnrifrttis, III, 
8 ), For the Christian, then, as such remarks remind us over and over, 
love is ecstatic by definition. In this connection we should not forget 
to mention a fundamental hTew Testament text^—^t is specifically 
quoted by Bernard in support of his own statement—the passage from 
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I he Sermon on ihe Mount in which J esus says that our heart is where 
our treasure ist "Ubi est thesaurus tuus, ibi est et cor tuum" (Malt. 
0 :aa)- 

For the sake of exacHtude and because of the importance of the 
subject^ it is necessary to point out that I do not mean to imply that 
these concepts originate in any absolute sense with Chiistianily. In 
Judaism the yearning for the Messiah was at times extraordinarily 
intense. But even more interesting, from our present point of view, is 
tlic situation in the West, [n the brilliant pages in which he studied 
the Greek awakening to new or unmapped areas of the psyche—^in 
the archaic lyric writers, significantly enough—Bruno Snell shows 
how, with Sappho, longing bridges the distance between herself and 
the beloved by stimulating memory to an activity that in part conquers 
separation. Writing of the extant part of a poem by Sappho (9S) Snell 
states: "Literally the first sentence says; 'Often she has her mind here 
from the direction of Sardes/ This is the sort of formulation which for 
Homer would hnive been impossible. For Sappho, the mind is capable 
of dissociating itself from its place, and so a community of thought 
and feeling vs entirely feasible. These concepts have become common 
coin in our world, but Homer does not yet have them/'** It is in this 
sense that human beings—"they are, in Sappho's context, lovers arc 
united, despite spatial separation, by a nonphysical quality, "by some¬ 
thing that lies in the realm of the soul." 

Without doubt the importance of this achievement is not to be 
underrated, but it must be pointed out that what ts involved is a com¬ 
munion made by the redprocaJ memory of actual sensuous moments 
lived together. Despite some variations and further refinements, in¬ 
cluding at times the Platonic concept of nnnrnnesis, this was to remain 
the case through most of the classical period of the West, Of course, 
the Platonic epigram on Kissing Agathon, and some early imitations 
of it {see the Introduction) where movement of the soul or union of 
souls is suggested, bring us closer to what we arc presently concerned 
with. But here too it Is the sensuous ground of reality that determines 
the quality of the emotion. Within such a context we are still a long 
way from the concept of an experiential migration of the soul (in- 
Buenced, to be sure, by a Platonistic philosophical current) or the ex¬ 
periential union, be it among Friends or between the soul and God, 
that Christian spirituality bespeaks. 

Even so, as the examples of Augustine and others have already 
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revealed to us, tiie theologians knew full well that the conception of 
Jove 35 a migration and an adhering of the soul or heart to the beloved 
was true of both caritas and Nonethelessi because of the 

particular orientation and purpose of their speculation, we w'hen 
speaking of it in connection with such authors^ refer to it as a religious 
conception of love. Now the truly secularized counterpart^again in 
terms of orientation and context—of this view of love is found in most 
troubadour poets^ but perhaps nowhere more tellingly than in Jaufre 
Rtidef It is not \%'ithout significance that the best-known and best¬ 
loved of the biographies of the troubadours has always been that of 
JaufrCy depicting as it does both the migrabon of the lovesick poet 
to the far-off land where the beloved (heard of but not yet seen) resides 
and the expiration (on a kiss in some versions) of the lover upon Teach¬ 
ing the object of hi$ searciv In his verse we find the poet writing: 

De derir mos con no fina 
Vas selha cen pus am." 

But not only docs the poet's heiirt yearn toward the beloved; under 
the motive power of that desire It leaps the distance and cleaves to the 
beloved. Even at night when the poet is asleep, bis spirit (in dreams) 
is with her: 

Lai es mos cors si tDt 3 E c'alhors 
Non a ni sima m raitz 
Et en dormen sotz cobErlors 
Es laj ab lieis mos esperitz.^ 

Because It has gone to the lady, the heart rto longer has its place 
(wi simn ni raJtz} in its normal body. The same ecstatic phenomenon 
appears in the following lines by Be mart Marti: 

Qe en dormcn e en veillan^ 

Qant si desvest dal seu mantel 
M"esl vis ^le mos cors s'i sejgm.* 

■ "My heart doe? not ctase from yraming loward the object I love most." From 
"Qtian lo rius de la fonlanaj,** m Lcf rharfsOFi^ Jauffi Rudrl', ed. A. Jeanroy 
(Farit, i9J4h P- 3- 

*" "Thcr^ [where the beioved Is] Is toy heart to completely that elsewhere il 
has neilKer top nor root? and when t steep under the covers^ my spirit h there with 
her,” From 'Tm a! del cKen eisenhedors/'' in Lri de pp. 7 -IL 

* 'TA^lle I am asleep or when 1 am awakcr when she rcmowi. her doah it weiru 
lhal my heart dwdJi with her.” from ”Quartfc U p\iic\* ti vent eJ templcrs/' to 
Lri poeare; de Mnrdi oi. L. Hoepffner (Farts, 1929L p- lO- 
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The motif is expressed as a kind of victory over separation in the 
following exclamation by Cuilhem de Obestanh; 

FarHs? Non nd fa nl me partdar 
Aiu s mos cors ab leis e noit e dia,"^ 

But we are reminded that the troubadour? are sometimes anxious for 
more than such spiritual union by the fact that Ainaut Daniel wishes 
he were with his bdy in body as well as in soul; 

Dd cors II ios, non de raima 
E ccssentJs m'a oelat dini sa camkra." 

The tToiibadours were fond of playing on the words befirl and 
body (ccif'( 5 j^ curs) and on the image of the heart drawn or migrating 
from the body. In the verses just quoted Amaut wishes that his body 
(cars) would be where his sotil with the lady In her chamber. Soon 
after, in the same poem, he tclis us that his cars clings to the beloved 
at all tunes^ where\Tr she may be. NoWj, however, the poet means his 
heart. Force is lent to the concept of Ihe heart's deaving by the image 
of the hngemall and the bark: 

On q'ill estei, fors en plaz^ o dins cambrii. 

Mos COTS nq^ls part dc tl€is tant mid tan Fongla. 

C'aiEsi s^empren e s'enongla 

Mos tors fln lei cum Fesco-ss' en la verga.*^ 

Once the heart's migi^itioii to the beloved unde? an ecstatic im¬ 
pulse of desire appeared as an amatory conceit, it was inevitable that 
it should lead to the idea of the heart as messenger, either to plead the 
lover's cause with the Lidy or to recall to the p&et the charms of the 
beloved. Or the poet sent his heart to sen/o his lady, who sometimes, 
however, held It as a prlsonerp Italian poetry In particular was to create 
a surFeit of such Images. But the subsequent development of the con^' 
Celt of the hearths mEgratlon need not detain us here- Fo? the moment 
my purpose has been to point to its psychological and historical 

^^Leave iurTT Not 1 for never will 1 go from her; on the contraryj my 

Hearl y with hernight and dny.^ Trom "'Mout m'lkgr# douza per boscjJeH'^ tn 
rfijfn$on? iJc CTiflfheitE Jj^ ed. A. Langtets ^7' 

r Would I were hen with body,, not only with iOii\, and lhal ihe would tnlce me 
lecTftdy inlo her etiamber.^ From "Ui fenn voter q"el cur m intnip*' tn Cffmwnl, «L 
CioJitulgi Tofj morriicej p. 376. 

^ '"WlveTcver #he may be- oul In the Mfoare or in her ehamber^ my heart dow not 
frparaie from her the spec oi a SngematU Fur fhu* my heatt adliws and beempM 
l\ix a nait lu her » ihe bark to a twigp^ Ibid., p. 377. 
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foundjttiQiis, which lie at the very core of Chrl$tlaxi spirituality. None¬ 
theless, by way of one last example, the following Ireatment by the 
thirteenth century poet Rustico di Filippo gives some indication of how 
widespread the motif had becomei 

V aggio irtlesq die smza Ijq cote 
Non po^ I'om viver ne durar neiente, 

Ed it) vivo sanz^essoj e lo cobre 
Pero non petdo ne saver ne mentei 

Ma solo per la for^a del segnore 
Che '1 nlii poriaio^ ch"i tanto potente: 

Lo dipard dal corpo^ cii fue Ampre, 

E rha m\sQ in baha de rav^enente. 

Lo cor, quando dal corpo si partio, 

Disse ad Amor; — Segnore, in quai parle 
Mi zneni^ — E quel Jispose: — Al tuo dlsb- 

In tale loco che gia mal non parte. 

Insieme sta i] meo cote e 1 desir meo; 

Cosi fosse U corpo in terza parte 

Besides the idea of Ihe heart's roigration under ihe force of love (per¬ 
sonified here}^ we find again the play on the heart-body (cor-corpo) 
theme and the poet's wish that his body were there where his heart 
and desire (the beloved) are. But particularly noteworthy is the line 
that speaks of the heart being with the poet's desire: "insieme sta U 
meo core e 'I dcsit meo." One is struck by the very closeness of the ex¬ 
pression to the religious formula of ecstatic Love„ 

loTte a Psychic Union 

Related to the conceit of the heart's migration is the theme of an 
exchange or union of hearts or spirits. This too, as we liave seen, is 
of the very essence of Christian spiritual love, w'helher among the 

hitvn heard thal miin cannfsE live nor etsdurt Jt ill wltboot bis bwrt; hut { 
Uv« wKthenit It, anil ytt I ^ nol bw my oslot nor my knoivl^dge nof thought. 
But uJtly ihiough the might o-l Lhat lorn who Kik tiVm ii from tn«, tnd who it 
K> powtrfuL Thit isx il wps Love who soparaled It from my body and jml II Into 
lh« fjiij one't powet. Th.^ heiHd when U waa iiepiral«d fiopiii the body, iiid to LfTvo: 
'Lofid^. whnher do you lead mtT And he replied; To your defite.'^ It is in a place 
Ihal it will never leave. My hearl and desire tcmaln togetheri Wmitd thal my 
body wwe llkewite ihm, a» a third pirty.'" Kim^oTi camico-rwitVi^Hci def Due e 
TrrceuiOj 1 , ed. M. VitaJe fTurin, 1956)# 1^170. 
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faitKfxil in Christ or behvetn the soul and God, However sensuous the 
love poetry of the troubadotirs could become, it did in dude a concep¬ 
tion of fin' omors or true love which held that love cXMisists in the union 
of hearts and tn the contemplation of the mind. In the following verSeS 
Bemart de Ventadom invites his lady to exchange spirits with him. 
In that way they will be part of each other and ''know'" each other 
thoroughly; and their two hearts will be as one: 

DmniTa^ s^eu fos de vos du^itz 
Si charomen cnm volh niostrar^ 

AJ prim de nostr" enaxnprar 
Feiram chambis dels espcritjS 

Azautz sens ml fora cobitz^ 

C^adojic saubr'eu Ip voslr' afar 
E T.'os lo meo. tot par a par, 

E forarn dt dos cors imttr,*' 

For human lovers, then, no Jess than for divine lovers^ love seeks 
to unite two hearts in one or to bring about a mutual trarisfonnatlan 
of the lover and the beloved. Medieval poets of different lands knew 
this motif well. The idea of two lovers joined in one heart or sustained 
by one same heart is spelled out carefully in the following verses from 
a thirteenth century French poem in which the poet begins by asking 
the lady to allow his heart to find a place in hert 

Or vous voudrai pioter et par amors moustrer 
Que vous lessicz mon ctier avoec vous reposcTj 
Le mlcu cuer et le vostre vuelt ensamble atornor. 

Certw dui \Tal amant doivent 1 cuer porter 
Et leur J1 cuers cn I ajoindre el blen fermer.* 

We can point to a witty treatmeni of the motif to illustrate how 
widespread the mystical amatory conceit had become. In an example 

^ "Lady, II I WipTt but heard by you ns MitiMlly as 1 wish lo show you* the 
start oi otif lev* wd would ^Hchangr our spirits. Thereby a clever wit wouM be 
bestowed iiMu me: f«f ihen J would know yutrr ^ffaln and you inlne, emtally, and 
ivt would froiti two h0arl5 be made one.'^ Itom ^Car\ lo boscKalgM « poritr e vd 
Id lemj renoYtLir^'* In GcmiiTf de VenEadom^ Seine Lleder, eiL ^rl Appel (KaUfl 
a S., i9ish p. 137. 

^ ^'Now ] would like lo be^ of yao, and to prove For love'f sake itiit yiKi should 
let my heart diveU with you; I wish my heart and yotin to ntove togelher. For 
indeed two true lovers should hear one heartf end their two hearts should unite 
In one and hold Quoled In Les lafirff d'ditiour du truijhadour Antnud de 

Marentf, ed. F, Bee (Toulmise, p. fit. 
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m German from the thirteenth century poet Ulrich of Lieditenstein, 
the lover proposes a psychic exchange and mergUig of persons into one^ 
the lady, however^, declines, preferring that their idenUties remain 
separate: 

Vrouwe, soltil mich rneinen 
Hcrzenltchen als Ich dich, 

Unser ^weien so vercinen, 

Daz wir beidiu sm ein ich. 

Wis du minj so bin ich dm! 

"Herre^ das mac nihl gestn. 

Bit It iuwer^ ich bin 

Here one detects the influence of the Song of Songs and perhaps that 
of its exegetes. In the Song the Shulamite twice exults that her true 
love Is hers and she all his (2:167 Iti the Middle Ages both the 
secular and the religious love lyric were borrowing freely from the 
imagery of the Song. Thus alongside the verses of Ulrich of Liechten- 
stein we may place the following that speak of the sours desire for 
Christ i 

Verwundet ist das hertze min. 

Da hasKi, lieh, geschossen in»«. 

O herr, dw bisl min, bo bin ich din,^ 

or these which refer to the union between Christ and the cloistered 
nun: 


Ich du,. du Ech, wir zwd sin ein,. 

Also Wirt ein von uns iwein.* 

Returning to the profane tradition, we note that one of the eathesi 
love lyrics in German (second half of the twelfth century) is a brief 
anonymous strophe whose first line Ist 'T)u hist mim din"— 

Thou are mine^ I am thine.*’' 

**|jdy, then shuuld you love mi as cofcltalty ai [ do vok, unile the 

of tia ihal we both become one only. Do you be mine, 1 am yoursS *5Sr, that may 
noi be. Do you #tay ycnirs. i am mine.''” Ulrirh von Liechtenitetn, FrflHend/ertsti 
II, cd. Reinhold BecMldn (LeipaJg^ t ^ 7 -^ 15 ®. 

* "My heart ts wounded^ iince ihow, love, bait fhot at It » * « Oh t-Ofd* ai thou 
art mint, I ^ ihine- . . 

^ Ibou, thou I, we two ate one, and va ii one made from vs IwaSr." Quoted in 
Arnold Oppel, Dat HohttUd Safenmnif tjird dit tUuiseht U^bfilyn^; 

rur M/nfercti und Neuirrrri DEicfirHrtc Heft [Berlin and lelpri^ 
pp. 35-39. 
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Hect it is not without mlercst to note dial the play on the he^rt- 
body theme and the ""mysticalrtess" implied in the idea of the rtiigxation 
or exchange of hearts In the description of human love ^vas very early 
such as to provoke no less a vvriter than ChreKen de Troyes, In the 
latter part of the twelfth century, to devote a brief discussion on the 
mdUer in an attempt to reduce these amorous topoi to a realistic psy^ 
chology* In Ctigh —^whicK has with good cause been referred to as an 
Anti-^Trisian, the Tristan legend being replete with an erotic mysti¬ 
cism—when Chretien describes the enamomiient scene between the 
■young lovers, he says that as Fenice has placed her eyes and heart in 
Qiges, so the latter has promised his heart to her. Nay, not promised j 
but surely given. Truly given? No. For in acliial fact nobody can really 
give his heart. In order to clarify the question, Chretien presents an 
account that effectively explains the image as a kind of poebc license. 
His position may be sitminarlzcd thus: it cannot be said that two hearts 
unite in one body, because it is simply not true that two hearts can 
exist in one same body. On the other handp it can be said that two 
hearts behave in unison without nifltermliy joining with one another. 
They behave in tmison only when the will of each passes to the other, 
in the sense Lhal; they agree in willing the same things; and it is pre^ 
Cisely because they have a unity of desire that there are those who 
say that each of them has two hearts. One sole hearty however, is not 
In two places. The wilh on the other hand, can be one and the same, 
even if each person conserves his own hearty Just as diverse persons 
can sing in unison a song or a uers^ Thus it Is evident that one body 
cannot be said to contain two hearts merely because each knows all that 
the other loves and hates^ Just as the various voices tliat unite in such 
a way as to seem one same thing cannot belong to one alone. The 
triumphant conclusion of this reasoning Is that one body can have 
only one heart—''Ne peut cors avoir cuer que 

Now this reasoning is irreproachable from both a reaJbHcally 
psychological and a theological point of view- Even the ecstatic Ber¬ 
nard of Clairvaux, like many, indeed most theologians ^ ^vhen he wishes 
to explain in orthodox fashion and accordingly accommodate ex¬ 
perience to the language of reasoOp speaks of lo ve—even love between 
the soul and the Deity—as a conformity of wills# which is just 
Chr^icn''s point. Bernard's Sermon 71 on the Song# for example, ex¬ 
plains the difference between the unity within the Trinity and the 
union between the soul of an individual and God by noting that in 
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the Trinity there h iruly but one WilL whereas the union between God 
and the human soul consists of a union of two distinct and separate 
wills. So loo^ as we have seen in chapter 2, the sense of spiritual 
oneness with his brother Gerardo to the point of saying they were one 
souh is also explained as a conformity' and harmony of their two wills. 
But just as Bernard very often found such unimpeachable language 
insufficient to describe the experience of divine love^ so too Chretien's 
aridiy rational expbnation would seetn unsatisfactory to those poets 
of hi£ age and after who sought to express the nature of an experi¬ 
ential mystic love between creatures, 

it would be a mistake^ however, to see in the OKamples of this 
section a transposition pure and simple from the Eanguage of divine 
love to that of human love. The two-in-one motif acquired vast pro¬ 
portions in ihc literature of iJie Middle Ages, and because it will be 
occupying our atteoHon egate, we may observe now that its presence 
in medieval io\'e-literahire is connected not only with the description 
of Christian divine love but also with the idea of friendship as de¬ 
scribed by classical and Christian writers, anti even with certain ritual 
ceremonies by which friendship or blood-brotherhood was effected 
between two males. The role 0/ this latter phenomenon as an influence 
in the development of the relationship between man and woman in 
medievjd courtly love has recently been studied at great length by 
Ren^ Nelli.** But while there is an important element of truth in the 
connection Nelli makes between ihc ^^primilivc" riles of male friend¬ 
ship and certain conventions and myths of love m the Middle Ages, 
the sophisticated language of the poels is such that at least where 
they (the poets) are concerned we can more safely speak of a borfo^v- 
mg of the vocabulary (and^ to some degree^ of the sentiment) of the 
classico-Christian ideal of friendship in their songs of heterosexual 
love. We need not embark on a long discussion of this matter here. For 
our purposes it is enough to remember that the most significant psy¬ 
chological Of even mystical aspect of friendship from Aristotle and 
Cicero to Augustine, Bernard, and n^elred of Rievauk Is contained in 
the idea that a friend is another self and in the concomitant image of 
one soul m ftuo bodies. (See chapter Zj at the end of the discussion on 
Aelred.) Certainly it is not always easy to determine ^ivhether a poet 
making use of the hvo-in-one or the "one soul for heart} in two bodies'’' 
motif t$ drawing upon the mystics' description of divine love or upon 
the language of friendship. Very likely both are alternately or simuU 
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taneously at work in some poets^ and it may even be said tbat the hvo 
have much in common. In a Christian context of course^ it would be 
difftcuU to keep a sharp distinction between bve and friendship; at 
the very least, the first is the foundation of the second. 

Without doubt the examples we have noted in this section^ and 
even more those we shall later consider from medieval romances^ be¬ 
speak an affection which partakes of both love and friendshipj a 
sentiment that is nmor'inn/cirifi. Such a sentiment implies a relation 
that lifts woman to 4 plane on which she is the equal of man and in 
every way worthy of being his '^friendBut one of the most well- 
known yet nonetheless remarkable things about medieval !ove pcMJtry 
is the amount of it which places the lady in a position of superiority 
vis- 4 -vis the male, although this does not rule out the motif of friend¬ 
ship. Most of the lyric poetry that suggests love to be something more 
than the desire for physical possession of the female by the male keeps 
this relationshipj. and a small but significant part of it employs the 
kiss motif in making its point. 

T/je Ki&^^ Prehide or Tt^rtriinus? 

The most famous pronotmeement concerning the courtly con¬ 
ception of love as a union of hearts and a contemplation of the mmd 
was made by the "codifier"' of courtly love, Andreas Capellanus. Its 
fame rests on Andreases curious iiotioc\ that the practitioners of the 
highest form of heterosexual love are allowed the physical delights of 
kissing, embracingp and a judicious contact in the nude. The final 
solace of SEfxual intercourse is not to be indulged in, for then love 
would die, whereas "'pure love"" (such is Andreases name for it) con¬ 
tinues to increase indefinitely and leads the lover to moral excellence; 

And pure love U that which Joins the hearts of two lovers together 
with a complete feeling of delight. Moreover* this [love| consists in 
the contemplaticm of the mind And the .lff^^ction of the hearty it even 
gpcs as Far as the kiss of the muulh and the embrace of the arm and 
the modest contact of the nude mistress except for the final solace; 
for those who wi&h to love purely are not allowed to practice that. This 
Is the love which anyone who fs resolved to love should embrace with 
all his power For this Jove knows increase without end, and w^c have 
learned that np one has repented iti practice; and the more one takes 
from it the more one desires lo have. This love is distinguished by 
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bEing of such gre;3it pw'er (virtue^ that from it corner the source qf 
complete integrity.“ 

We will not here press a comparison between Augustine^s '"'with* 
holding of the vL^iori" and Andreas's withholding of the final solace 
except to say that both seem to function to exercise man In desire^ to 
increase desire. Equally striking is the resemblance between AndreaB*s 
idea of the pure lover going far as the kiss and chaste embrace of the 
beloved in the nude and Augustine^s description of the spiritual lover 
hoping to behold and embrace—chastely—the beloved Sophia in her 
beautiful nakedness (sec p. 47). But whatever may be the ultimate 
reason for^ or sense of> this pmor irtfem^ptifS in Andreas's passage^ it 
Is clear that the kiss and embrace are established as a terminal rather 
than a pteltidlous bliss. The same attitude ts boasted in a thirteenth 
century /ni in which the poet claims that he is unlike other lovers be¬ 
cause he seeks no solace beyond the kiss and the embrace! 

Cc font 0^ mais je nel fas 
Nl li quier autre iolas 
Fats de baisier et de bras-" 

Of course^ any reader of medieval literature knows that this is 
not the unly^ nor even the dominant, attitude of lovers in the Middle 
Ages. Medieval literature i$ replete with kisses and embraces^ most 
often as a sign or hope of something more to come. In fad, this is the 
case in that '^mixed^'^ Iqve that Andreas distinguishes from ^'pure'^ love 
by saying it includes the final solace. The attitude toward mixed lovc^ 
however, is some^vhat ambiguous. The first thing to note is that the 
casuistry concerning the two lov^ occurs in that section of Andreas's 
book that treats of the amorous relationship between men (including 
clerics) and women of the highest caste- Although Andreas for the 
Inlerloctitnr) says that even mixed love leads to virtue, ±1 ts at best 
appren'ed condltionaliy; and in the context of the dialectic between 
the two loves, it is explicitly deciared to be inferior, not only because 
it 15 more offensive to God and leads to serious consequences, but also 
because of its brief duration (pfirro tempore diirit/). The practitioner 
of pure lovc^ on the other hand. Is not even to think of coitus as his 
dut Insofar as the intimades allowed are concerned, the mixed love 

'This they do but I dp not do il, nor do 1 s^U ofchtr folacr bryonei the Mia 
and the embriiee/'" ''Lat des PuctUes" 6^7—6^. In F. Abelard, V 'F/jaucMfs/ edi 
C. V«tchl (^^odcrut, lojih p. iia. The ini Is fgund in ■ Ihliteenlh cetihuy manu- 
^rript^ Biblioth^ue Nat., Paria^ fr. 
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spoketi of here is not different from what is said earlier in Andreas's 
treatise where the talk is about love benveen commoners* There love 
is said to have been ordered from antiquity into four distinct and suc¬ 
cessive stages: the first consists in the granting of hope, the second 
in the granting of the kissj, the third in the enjoymeTit of the embrace, 
and the fourth culminates in the yielding of the entire person “ 

The position granted to the kiss in this particular progmsion to 
love's fulGIIment in coitus is inferior to its position within the more 
common topo$ of the five '^points" of love. In the la Her amatory 
schema^ which ha^ been briefly traced from antiquity into the Renais¬ 
sance by E. R. Curtius, the kbs figures as the penultimate step follow¬ 
ing sight, convensation, and toudung (Le.^ the embrace and caress- 

The kiss as a promise or stimulant of a further physical intimacy 
is indeed ancientp as even Andreas mdicated, and it continued to be 
thought of as an OvSdiem preUminaiy* by many (perhaps most) poetSp 
the troubadoms among them. Feire Vjdal^ for example^ after stealing 
a kiss from hb lady, claims he will die if he cannot have the rest: 

IntreJ dins sa maim 
Edh baizci a biro 
La boca e*l piento. 

So n'al agut e no mas re, 

E sul tot morti, sl*l plus rete,^ 

And Bemart de Ventadom, whom we will soon call upon to illustrate 
an opposite tendency^ shows himself in one poem to be among those 
poets who are Incited by the kiss to ask for del plu$; 

E car VOS plac que-m FezeLz ton dWor 
Lo jom qu^m deiz en baiaftn voslr'amor, 

Del plus, si+us platz, prcndeti Mgardamen.® 

Among medieval French works we find in the Rcuijfln de h Rose 
that when Amant requests permission to kiss the rosc^ Bel Aceuil ex¬ 
plains that Chastity forbids him lo allow anyone that privilege because 

n rntfred into lief and stole a kiss from her on ihe motifli and chin. 

Thnt i% alE that I hid. I im dead If iht wiLhhotfls iht rtsf " rrom ^A]0£tar e 
In Ltfj poisitM dr Fdr^ ed. ). Anglade fParis, ppp 

since Jt ptn^d you to do me so High an honar iknt day when you gtvr 
mr your love with a kJ£s, lilce heed now, 1 beg you, lo grant ihe rest*' from 
culdd de ckaiuar iofiir,” in Benmit de Ventadfim, Srinr tfeder, ed. C 
Appel (Halle a 1515), p- 76. 
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whoever nuruges to kiss the beloveii b not jible to rest content but 
aspires to ''the rest"i 

Car qiiJ aji baisier pu^ atolndr# 

A poine puet aUnl rcmatndre; 

E sai^iliez bien cui Yen oizoie 
Le baisier^ 0 a de La pit»je 
Le miaiu « ta pLu$ jvenwt 
Si a crres dgu remejiAnl,^ 

(5404-54 0^} 

And m Chnstiemetit de$ Dantes^ a versified manoal for the behavior 
of ladies^ Robert de Blob warned of the perils that liirk in the kisses 
of men other than one's husband, although his words might well have 
created more of a dtiUatIng curiosity than a distaste for the "sorplus'^ 
that such kisses mevitably lead to: 

Ll baislers autre chose atrait> 

Et quant il a la fome plait 
Qu'ek le vcut ct It dwJfre,. 

Du sorplus n*i a aul que dire; 

S'ensi n'est qiie h leua Idr lalUcr 
Le Sdrplu^ vuet ele sanz failie.'^ 

(129^154) 

It is the same warning and understanding of wontanb frailty that 
vvas spoken of by Chretien de Troyes in the Perce™? ^vhen an out¬ 
raged lover explains that although his beloved claims she had only been 
kissed, and against her wifi at thal^ by a fair stranger, there can be 
little doubt that things went beyond that? for any woman who sur¬ 
renders her ilps will easily and anxiously offer up the "sorplus": 

Et s'il Ic haisa mal gre suen 
Ne il apr^ lot sm buen? 

Qll, oc nc querroit jfl nus 
Qu^it le baisast sanz fairc plus, 

Que l^une chose I'^autte atrait. 

Qul bafse feme et plus n^i fait^ 

^ "Fdf whoe ver car achieve ihe kiss can icacceJy mTLaIn it thit fiage,' and Jlhow 
indeed tha( whoever Is granEcd ihe kiss has the bejl md most pleasant part of 
the prize, for ihun He has the pledge of Ihe remaiodEr,'* 

^ 'The kiss leads tia other things, 2nd when I I so pleases a woman I hat ^he wants 
and desires It, thenr U no doubt aboul the reit; indeed It it ooly ihe place that 
they Idck^ for she will have the rut without faU.'^ In John Howard Iw, /t^oherf df 
sen oeuorc ef iraTruiJoe (Paris, pp. 136-137. 
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Des qii^il sant sol a sol anduL 
Dont quit jt qtt'll rtmairit tn liu. 

Feme qui sc bouchc abandon? 

Le sorpluf molt de Icgier done-^ 

But the kiss itsdf can be evoked as an image suggesting the Full 
extent of the physical intimacies of sensual love. In the work of the 
very first troubadour^ Gulllaurne IX, there is a reference to a kiss that 
stands out because of its boldness and setting. Here the lover will die 
If he docs not receive the kiss: 

5 i-in breu non ai ajutori, 

Cum ma bona dampna m'arn, 

Morrai* pel cap sanh Gregori, 

Si ncNTu bayjt'cji combr^o sot? ram." 

The image of receivirtg the kiss en camb/o sotz ram is perhaps 
another borrowing from the Song of Songs, which opens with the 
passionate request for kisses and later speaks both of the beloved*^ 
dwelling and of the trvsting place under an apple tree: ^'Sub arbore 
malo susdtavi tc" (8:5), In Guillaume's verses the kbs b deemed neces¬ 
sary to keep the poet in life, but there is no doubt about the brutally 
sensual nature of the love involved. Indeed here one can almost read 
the term kiss as a euphemism for coitus. In any case the quality of the 
love and kiss of such passages is not essentially different from what 
we find in the Latin love lyrics of the "gollardic^' poctSj who were the 
contemporaries of Guillaume and the other early troubadours. It will 
be useful to consider them at thb point. 

Lnfm Love Lyric of the CoU^rdB 

The thirteenth century manuscript of Benedietbeuren contains 
a body of twelfth century love lyrics (the Hifroud) particularly 

*■ "Atid irvert if Iv did kt» her her wiil^ didii't h* go or afterwards *p do 

a 9 he WLEhed? TrLcle«d> on? cannot believe that he kisMd her wlthovt doing any¬ 
thing mare, for the cne ihlflg [Le., the ktssl kadi to flie other. If 4 nian kUeei a 
wprnafi and net urge l^r more wheri ibey are alone, E believe \i ti the matt 
vfho shows irfitrmuil. For m woman who niirernlert her mouth easily gfve?* up the 
ml** ^3^5^-'^4). he fomjirf dt oif le roAfe dif gmal, «1- WtlUam Roach 

(Geneva and Parii, 19^9)# p. it?. 

"'If iKortly I do not have Assistance from the kve of my good lady# 1 die, 
by St^ Cregoty^s headl irtiless she kisses me k her room or under a trre.'^ From 
'TaraL chansoneta nueva " In Lr» cfurpitOFit de Gsidl^ufire edh A. feanroy (Paxii^ 
twh F- 
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notable for references to kisses whose CK^Idian character betrays 3 
toully secular application of the Song of Songs, Thus we find the lover 
desiring to embrace and kiss the object of his desire beneath a leafy 
tree; 


Si tenerem cpiam cuplo 
In nemore sub folio, 

Oscubrer cum gaudio. 

Quids ainorl^ 

Another lover invites kind Phyllis to give him that peace which 
comes from the love embrace ^nd kiss: 

Ergo fac, benigna niyllis^ 

Ut locundar En trarujuLllis^ 

Pum o& oji iungitizr 
£t peclora tnamillif.” 

In the intensity of desire still another goliard lover envisions his 
felicity as surpassing that of Jove if he could but lie with and kiss 
his Jady^ hU: happiness would be such that he could die upon that 
kiss: 


Si fne dignetur quatn desidero. 
Felicitate lovem supero. 

Nocte cum ilLa sz dormierd 
Si sua labra seme] suxero^ 
Mortem subire^ 

Placentcr obirc, 

Vitatnque Rnirc 
Libens potero^ 

Hei poterD^ hei potem^ hel potero 
Tanta sl gaudij recepero.^ 


1 mJght hold vrhdm 1 deeire in the grdve benealli lie lea^fes I would kiss 
fntr] with (oy. O ^ivdet love I" '^erts dukis In tempore . . . Cffmimji Burairji: 
tiffelnisfhe ujjd tkder tirrd C<d{chto Hnnd^chrift des Xf/I Juhr- 

hundrrit ^enedirthmerfi. Ulbliolhek <ki iHerari^heti Veriint {n Stutig^rt^ 
XVI fSlungart, 1647). f- ^9^- 

^ do thk, kind Phyllis, that 1 may refdlce in peinr wkUe moulJi Is 

joined lo mdutk miid chest to bredst/' ^Salve ver opLntum ,. . /' Cflffnma IiiriiiiFr«. 
P‘ 

ihe whom I desire EhodJd think me worthy, Sn happmess ITl ouietrip 
Jove, if by night I might sterp with h^, If dnce 1 mi^bt kiss her lips, phml to 
aufftT deeth^ la die wlilinglyf and lo Erid my life, I shai! do gladlv^ H» hiit I shalj 
do, {thftli do, shflil do, [for] such ImmenM delight t shall have hAiL'' '^Sic mra fata 
canendo foior , * * Carmina FMrena, pp. aio-a;^o. 
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Besides this motif of expiring upon a kisSy that is, from an excess 
of contentment In fulfillment, there is the equally significant theme of 
the lover suffering cruelly and dying from the love wounds though 
certain that he could be restored by a kiss from his lady: 

Amare cirudOTj moriot 
VuljiGie, quo glorior. 

si in£ sanare 
Uno vellet osnJo, 

Qup cor Eelid iaoilo 
Caudet vulncr^«f* 

Like Gmliaume's rabid <}Ulcry, these are all expressions of a love 
that not only is carnal in desire but exults in the expectation of the 
joy of full physical possession. At the same time, however^ the reader 
of these various poems of the Cumiittfl Bwmnjfj cannot but be struck 
by the implementation of Chrisrtan sentiments and vocabulary. We 
need not dwell on the transference of Christian guridium to the joy 
of sensual abandoninent which seems obvious enough. Associated 
^vith this motif but more spedficaily to our purpose here Is the theme 
of the martyr who dies for love. For the Christian^ martyrdom^ as 
Clement of Alexandria had saidy b the perfect work of love. Partic¬ 
ularly in the last group of verses we have quoted we find a sacril^ious 
application of the intensely Christian mystic theme of a death by way 
of a love-wound that glorifies the martyr^ In a recent discussion of 
the secularization of religious sentiments of love in the Cmttiiirn 
Buram^^ James J[, Wilhdirt remarked on the first two Urues: ^^Glory in 
death: this is the new Christian dimension that \$ utterly lacking In 
Ovid, Catullusj and Sappho^ where death is always a disaster^ We must 
go to Prudentius^ hymns to the saints or to the Acffl Martyromtn for 
this tonality/^ 

Indeed, that the death of the martyrs is a glorious victory—or, 
we may say, a victory that brings the martyr to gtory in the eschatolog¬ 
ical sense of assurance of partidpa lion in the divine glory of God— 
is Ml idea found regularly in early Christian writings. Moreover, the 
expression usually employed to Indicate the martyr^s death is glorJosit 
morSj and one also thinks of the fortune of g/urijs pussiDiiiSH” The 
^vord gloriii, of course, continued to be used throughout the Christian 

* ''XjdvtrLg lormefiia m*, 1 <lit frcrni tht vmuiid in wbkh I glory* Ah I Jl sht ifould 
cm me by a tangle how my hurt wmild lo Be wQuetded by i^cb a 

happy darll" Tstas in exilluzn » ^ . /* Cannina Biinana; p. 
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centuries in its profane sensej and the Christian writers were fond of 
contrasting the religious ideaJ of glory/ with the secular ideal. Where 
martyrdom was concerned^ it was only in Christ's passion that a 
Christian could glory* Again a testt from St. Paul served as the model; 
"Mihi absit gloriari nisi in cruce Domini noslri" (Gal- 6rL4), "far be 
it from me to glory in anything but the cross of our Lord.'' Now it is 
something of die Christianized value of the word that the Bifmiia poet 
has adapted to a profane love* Despite the inconunensurability be¬ 
tween divine and human love, here a Chris Han sentiment has been 
transposed to a human passion, charging the latter with a certain 
piquancy and a new intensity- 

Nonetheless, Wilhelm'‘s characterization perhaps goes too far. The 
^"tonality" (to use his word) of the two verses in question cannot be 
easily equated (but this may not be Wilhelm^s intention) with that of 
the Actrt Mrtrfyi-onfm or the Christian hymns. The total context of 
the Siimnrf poem lends a different value to the rdigiO‘-erotic image em¬ 
ployed by the secular poet. This is to be noted espedally in the develop¬ 
ment of the love-wound and balm motif in the verses following, hx 
which the poet calls for the restorative poxver of the maiden's kiss, 
m appeal that for Wilhelm signals a fall from a height of idealism 
if not of spirituaittyt "Suddenly, how^ver^ the wings of the poet droop- 
He thinks about a remedy for his Jove-slckness: a kiss to repair the 
wound created in his heart by the shaft of love. In Christian hymns, the 
loving Christ Is the only remedy for the sickly souL . * * The lady'^s kiss 
shows us that we are once again in the realm of the sensible."*^ But as 
far as this poem is ccFncerned, we are in the realm of the sensible from 
beginning to end. The verses "Amare cmclor, morior/Vulnere, quo 
gtorior'' come as the tty of pain and triumph tonfirmlng what the 
poet has said up to that point, that is, that although spring and sum¬ 
mer (the usual "seasons^' of love) have gone, even in the cold of winter 
he suffers the heat of passion. This poet was cm no heights from which 
to fall, for his lovesickness was still Ovidian and in no way Platonic 
or Christian. In asking for the salutary kiss, he b really on the same 
plane as w^hen he proclaims himself a martyr of love; but he is not, 
after all, as the Christian martyr is, a martyr far love. It is the plane 
of sensual love and religious parodv that he moves on all along, and 
it is curious that Wilhelm does not see that the hope for balm in the 
klsSj coming as it does directly upon the poet^s reference to his 
martyrdom, is a continuation of the religious travesty. 
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Afltr making the request for the restorative kiss, the Burarta poet 
dwells on the thought of the lady'^s sensual lips and sweet kisses^ the 
taste of which, he now e?;claimsy lifts him above the state of mere mor- 
talityi me mortalem tiegeni aliquando/' The beloved''s kiss can, 
according to the poet's hyperboie^ conquer death. Such is the meaning 
here and in ihe following verses from another poem of the CnrtfijWii 
Bitrann, which also repeats the love/s exultation in the love-wound 
inflicted by that one or unique tady-bdoved: 

Unam quidem postulo 
Tamen mlchi dari. 

Cuius quidem osoilo 
Potest mors vttarL 
Huic atnorls vinculo 
Cupio Llgari. 

Duke esi hqc taculo 
Velie vulnerari." 

Here are kisses that infuse a ''^gracc*'^ that sends the lover into a 
state of raptwe. As in the case of the other flurflufi poet who would die 
upon his lady^s lips (see above) ihese are kisseii that derive^, somewhat 
ostentatiously and w'illfully^ I believe, from the lovesickness ant! the 
kiss of the Song of Songs even as it was being explicated by Christian 
exegetes. Thus in the context of these poems of sensual love which 
are charged with a religiously inspired language, the kiss can be seen 
to figure prominently in the profanation of a mystic motif* In a way, 
the secular poets have succeeded in reclaiming the kiss of the Song^ 
although one cannot help feeling that something of the myi^tkalness 
that it had acquired os a religious symbol has been carried over vAth 
it in the process. Nonetheless^ as in the case of ihc troubadour Guil¬ 
laume, these kisseSjp along with the poems in which we read of them, 
cannot without serious reservations be equated with the kisses and 
songs of troubadour ftn* amors or courtly love, I do not find It pos¬ 
sible to accept the view of those critics who, like Peler Drunke, aie of 
the opinion that ^'a substantial proportion of twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Latin love-lyrics car iruly be called songs of amour courtofs/^ 
This iB not to say that the love poems arc never anything 

more than paeans to sensual passion. The medieval Latin poet also may 

■ "One Indy Lndecd I aik fo be givth me, by whose kh> indeed death can be 
avoided- W^th ihLi love> bends E wish lo be bovnd. U 1^ sweet lo desire In be 
woundl^d by thU dflrt.^ "Tanpiit tranvU Kcrntdiimr Carmjna BuranSf p. iSo, 
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voice a desire for an anvatory relationship that looks beyond physical 
pleasure without necessarily excluding it. The versts that follow show 
us a poet speaking of his love captivity, then dreaming of the sweet 
labor of kissing his lady mouth to mouth, only to conclude—contrary 
to the usual pattern that finds the poet achieving solace and fulfdlmcnt 
In the kiss or hopeful of more to come—that the meeting of lips will 
not cure him imtil their two hearts and wills have become one heart 
and one willt 


lllLus tdptu& sum aitiote, 

Cuiii^ flos adhuc Kfc bi flare. 

Dulds at labor in hoc kbore, 

OscuJum si biimat zb ore- 
Non tJchi sanabor bbiorum, 

Nffit cor uniiin fiat dtioniin 
Et idem vdle* Vde, fios flortim? 

ri is str4nge that neither WilheLm nor Dronke discuss these veraes^ 
which seem to be pregnant with the concept of ninor-^midtia *hat is at 
the heart of some of the highest moments of the spirituatity of courtly 
love^ just as Jl is at the core of the dassico-Christian ideal of friend¬ 
ship; /dem nolle €t ueffel But it is possible^ I suppose, to read the end¬ 
ing of the above strophe in a less idealisHc key, in whidt case its 
author would have to be classified among those more cynicaf and 
sensual lovers for ivhotn the kiss is not enough, and vtho hope that the 
lady wUl share their desire for del plus. 

The of Love 

The theme of thet?idiuis merits special atiention, the more 

so for us in the light of the theme of the restorative or salutary kissj 

jrm captive to her love who&e flaiwr Is oow in flOfivcT- Sweet bccooies labor 
in this toil when mouth idkes kiss from mmilh. 1 shall not be healed by the touch 
of utiles* onir hvflil If made of two and drstres the same. Farewell, floMiir of 
HowErsr "'Annl novj redill novlts^ ^ CarmUt^ ffurjuiJi, p, 145. The Ciccroniaa- 
Au^skfntan tradition of friendship Is tn noted in the failowing verses of Bem- 
zr% it Ventidum mt. the poet lellft u* that love between two true lovers conststf; In a 
mutual desire to please onn jnoiher; true Irvers share the same desire and love 
eaitiiot be said to be worthy unless the lovers' wills are equah 
En agradar et en voler 
Es l^amors de dos fis awns, 

NwU res no i pot pio ttner, 

Srih valuntate non et i^aut. 

From "Oiantaw no pot gaire water/' In Btinw ed, C Appel fKiile a 1^5), 
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of which we ivill have yet more to say. Although the "wound of love" 
by which the poet says he dies and is gloriBed, "\ 4 mare crticior, morior 
/ Vultiere, quo glorior/" is a topos of cUssica] literature, medieval 
poets^ as Renaissance poets later, derive it also from the religious 
sphere, and in their application of it one hears again the echoes of the 
Song of Songs and Christian writers. The Vulgate translation of the 
Song has the verses (4^9); 

VulnerasU cor meum, soror mea spcrnsa, 

Vulfierasli cor nteum in uno oculortim tuorum, 

Et in nnp oine colli tuir 

It is to be noted that at 2:5 and 5:8 of the Song the Vulgate has 
the famous words ^'quia amore iangiieo"^^—^"for I am side with love/" 
On the other hand^ the Sepluaglnt Greek speaks of being wounded 
by love^ and this is just what we find in Rufinus' translation of Origen^s 
Commentary on the Songt "Quia vulnerata coriutis ego $um.'" It was 
Origen, in fact, who first, and quite consciously, transposed the theme 
of the wound caused by love's darts from pagan Eros to the Christian 
God* In the Prologue to his Commentary we find the phrase vulnus 
amarh and the idea that the soul "suffers" this wound happily, know- 
ing h to be salvifit and inflicted by the Wotd of God. Likewise in the 
Second Homily on the Song, which was preserved in St, Jerome'^s 
translation, Origen uses the phrase "quia vulnerata cadtatis ego'^ and 
goes on to explain that it is beautifuJ and praiseworthy to receive the 
wounds of love*^ 1 find the phrase used by St. Jerome himself in his 
letter ILXV, iz] to the virgin Prlnclpla, where it is connected with 
the 5 ong» Jerome writes to her that now that she is pierced by the 
Lord's dari, she can^ like the bride of the Song, exult that she is 
wounded by love: "Quae iaculo Domini vulnerata cum sponsa In 
Cautico canb; vtdnem^^ tarihith ego/' One of the better-known ex¬ 
pressions of the motif is in Augustine's Confessions (IX^ z, j)- 
"Sagiltaveras tu cor nostrum carltate tua et gestabamus verba tua 
transfixa visceribus"—"Thou hadst pierced our hearts with thy love, 
and we bore thy words fixed in our bowels/' 

Coming down to the twelfth century, we note Hugo of Saint- 
Victor^s idea that there are many who carry Love's piercing arrows 
In their hearts, longing for them to be driven in deeper, for wounds 
caused by Love arc sweet.^ 
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Ttie One who w;is wounded by love first was Christ on the cross. 
Commenting on the verse ^^Vulnerata cor meum^ soror^ mea sponsap" 
Honorius o£ Aurim expbms that it was for love of the Church that 
Christ was wounded, for he wanted the bride to share in his glory* 
Here, it is as though being scourged and being cTuciFied ^vere love tor¬ 
ments^ It is the theme of Christ as the supreme Martyr for love.*^ At 
the outset of his De IV gradifcus vhlentae caritatis, Richard of Saint- 
Victor twice employs the expression ^'vulnerata caritate ego sum" in 
place of the Vulgate's "cpiia amore langueo/' although the latter phrase 
is also employed by him in the same work.** Perhaps the most intense 
descriptions of the I’lifnijis onioris in a religious context were to come a 
few centuries later in St. Francis of Sales de rnmanr rfc Dieu^ 

IV| 9) and in the Spanish Carmelites St. John of the Cross and St, 
Theresa of Avila. The most jus Ely celebrated artistic representation of 
this erotico-retigious motif is Bernini's sculpture of the iraitsverbera- 
tion of St. Theresa^s heart, in the church of Santa Maria della Vittoria 
at Rome. 


Kiss £is Coal or Reward 

Returning to the love lyric in the vernacular, let us note first that 
in the vrork of the poets of the generation immedlaleiy following 
Guillamne, there are references to the desire for kisses that are not 
susceptible to the same extreme sensual interpretation that we were 
able to apply to the "first"' of the troubadours. At the same rime, while 
they have seemingly a resemblance to the examples from our medieval 
Latin poems, there is really less abandonment here than In the goli^rds. 
While intending real, even sensual ki$ses, thej' do not represent the 
kiss as a preludious bliss or as: a promise of furiher favors to come, 
but rather as their ultimate goal or reward. This attitude is not found 
in all the love poetry of these same troubadours but usually only 
where the love Is said to be that special kind that the poets call fin* 
mtors as opposed to a concept of false love. This is very much what 
Andreas^ writing after some of these poets, called pure IovCp The dtf^ 
Ference, how^ever, b that the poets da not speak of rafraining froni 
sexual intercourse as a renunciation of a final solace or coitsolarionp 
Nor do they conceive of the kiss and the embrace in the nude as a 
farming of desire as Denomy believed.** The fact is that the 
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troubadours have desire enough, which does not need to be fanned by 
kissing and embracing. Rather^ in a number of cases^ they conceive 
of the&e intimades as the very terminus of their true love; that is, the 
conferring of the kiss and, sometimes, the nude embrace represent for 
them the solace and quietude so greatly yearned for. 

The poet Cercamon^ for example^ Jike so many other troubadours, 
feels he wUI die if he is not granted the kiss and embrace of his lady: 

MessatgeSi vai, si Deus ti guar^ 

E sapehas ab mi doitr fumuj, 

Qu^eu non pilesc lonjamen estar 
De sai vius ni de lai guerir, 

51 josta mi despitada 
Non h pesc baUar e tenir 
Dins cambra encortinadi.* 

Despite the apparent similurity to Guillaume's kiss allusion ^(thc loss 
in the room}j the tone here is somewhat different although the ex¬ 
pression of great desire is not less intense. But not only does Cercamnn 
not suggest that anything beyond this is desired; in another poem he 
makes it quite dear that his desires would be fully satisfied if he could 
but have a kiss from his lady; 

To* mos talen;; m^acmpilra 
Ma doinnai sol d'un bais m'aizis.^ 

A similar expression of the marvelous efficacy of the kiss can be 
noted in some verses by Jaufre RudeL Again the lovesick poet can be 
restored by a kiss donei 

Per so m'^en creU plus ma dolors 
Car non al en luecs aliibE, 

Que tan no fan sospirs e plots 
Qu'us sots bairars per excarttz 
Lo COTS no'm tengues san e sau.^ 

messenger, and Cod be w 3 lh you. And s«k to coTniminitate with my 
lady |donz]. For ] cannot long endure and live nor be ciin?d if I carmot kifi and 
hold her nude in a ctirtairiEfi mim." rrom ^Ab Jo temps qc fal in Lrs 

da Carrsmoff, ed. A. leanroy (Pajia^ 1922)^ p. 7. 

■ would be satlsHfd in all my d»irei, my Indy* If you would only grant me a 
From fin" Amor mVsJauxtra/" po^si^s itr CeiTjipnoo^ p, iS- 
^ Therefore my pain It ytl Increftsril breauH I do no( have her In suitable places. 
For my and tears are not such but tbot one kiss aloine would T Ti^k* my hEatt 
whole and saved * From 'Tro at del chan essenhadori/'* in chan font dt Jaufri 

Rudel ed. A Jeanmy (Psrts^ ^934^ ppr 
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Even allowmg that Jaufr^ Rude! no eT^pectation of pc^sessuig his 
beloved*" that his is love which does not wish to possess but to 
extdt in that state of non-poss«s5ion/' the fact remains that within his 
conception of distant and good love, the kiss is thought of as that 
boon which would bring salvation and fuUUlment were It but granted,** 
The same can be said for Bemart de Ventadorn^, in whose work 
appear several allusions to kbses and embraces as the ultimate reward 
or solace for which the poet longs: 

Bo son tuih li rnal c)ue dona; 

Mas per Deu li quer un do: 

Que ma bocha, que jeona, 

D'un douz balzar dejed.® 

Like the first example from Ccrcamoit, this seenvs to be rather dose to 
Guillaiune's kiss. But in a different vein, Bemart has other verses in 
which he says that his lady's kiss has the pow'er to pierce him to the 
heart; by this sweet kbs he is made the receiver of that true love 
which transforms him from a state of deadly sullenness to one of 
imequaled bliss: 

Domna, per cui chart e draDr, 

Per h bocha "m ferctr al cor 
D un douti baizar de Tm' amor coral* 

Que'm tom en [oi c'm get d'iia mortal-^ 

The poet Amaut Daniel has need of a kiss as the only balm that 
can cool his burning Heart, for the winter season and! the snow on the 
ground have no effect on hb desire: 

C’ab tot !o nei 

M'agr^ ops US bais al chaiit 

Cor rthezir, 

Que nol vaJ autra gnma-* 

jTidl dear %q nu? are aJl the IILi ^he me. btit„ ]nn Cod's name. I 
one gift of ber^ tKnt sKe btejili ihe tesHng of my mmilk with a kis*." fetmi "Eel 
in‘« can eu vei la bTolhi.'' 5n BcTTiart de Vcnladom, SwOie iiedrr, ed. C Appe! 
(Halk a S., tgts)* f- 5*i- 

^ "Lady,, for whow sate I sing and remain itnieh 'v^otind me to the heart 
through the inputh with a sweel klsi of pure heart fe lt love Ihat restores me to 
joy End releases me ftom deaiUy gHeL"' Ffom "Can par la iors fo^laJ vert 
in Bemart de Ventadom, Seine i-iedefp p. 3^6. 

*"E>Fspilr all the snow* I need a kivt to cool my ardent heartH No other halm 
wSTl av'aih" From 'X'aur'aniara/' In CufROnj, ed. G, Toja (Flotence* p+ 

In a tewflo between Marcabra end Ugo Calola the litter weks to explain that when 
he ts weary and melancholy his lady's kit» restores him wholly: 
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One may that in the matter of Idssies a lover does not need 

the advice of others; but in the case of poets who seek to give expres* * 
sion to their amorous sentiments and sensations^ the influence of 
literary and other traditions is seldom If ever lacking. As in the golWd 
poetSj so too in the troubadours the dual influence of Ovid and the 
Song o{ Songs is considerable- As for the Song, moreover, it may very 
well be that not only the biblical text but contemporary theological 
implementation of its erotic imagery in the context of affective mysti¬ 
cism also exercised its fasemation on the poets. We have seen how 
important the image of the kiss was as a symbol of union or fulfillment 
and as the symbolic vehicle for the infusion or bestowal of a super¬ 
natural grace- We shall not repeat what has been amply demonstrated 
in earlier pages, but it will be worthwhile to quote some verses from 
Landri of WabenS twelfth century French allegorical paraphrase of 
the Song to indicate^ at the very least, the remarkable similarity be- 
hveen ihe religious and profane traditions in the choice of the kiss as 
the mark of a unique blessing necessary to the Well-being of the lover: 

Port moi le baiser de sa boche, 

Cest CO ki plus a1 cuer ma todie. 
la mats naurat ne bien ne aigej 
Sc ses baisers ne me repalse-^ 

We also read that if the soul and serves Cod well (cf* the 

language and concept of love service of the courtly fover)^ it becomes 
one spirit with him (the Pauline echo)* Then one will have overcome 
all trials and tribulations. It is the kiss that brings (or signifies) this 
union in one spirit; hence it is the kiss to which the lover of God 
aspires^ the kiss for which ihe amorous soul cries and sighs: 

A soi me loigne par esperit, 

Kar Co al io trove escrit, 

KJ par amor a dmi Sivrtj 

KI tresbicn lalmc e bien le sert. 


Maicabrun. quant ful Iai ejn dueilL 

t mu bon'amiA m'acuciil 

Ab un balsari quani me det^moUl, 

M'cti vau «tns e uus e garitz- 

Thp severe Mareabru rAuudiates ihifl bve tn the po*m. In du 

Jn^ubadouT Msre^ibru^ cd. J* M. U Dejeannc (Toulcui*^ p. iS. 

* "Xet him bHug me Ihe hiss of Kli moulh: tt which touchy tsty heart the 

nioAl. 1 ihtU never |i4Ve weU-bcifig or ease unless his kisses give me peace.*' 
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Uris esperli eft dvec lui 

Co vaint Cot mal e tot ennui, 

Cest U baisiers o lo a^plr^ 

Por cui tant plenr e taut 

The mutual influence ts^erled by the religious and secular tra* 
ditions of airuitary literature on one another m the Middle Ages was 
such that if there are no specific references to the object of love or 
devotion, passages of poeins and even entire poems may be read in 
either key. This, of course, is true of the Song of Bongs Itself, for it 
is a seoiliir epithalamium ceEebrating humart love until it is subjected 
to an allegorical reading In which it becomes a song of divine love" 
So tCM> the most famous medieval Latin love lyric combining Ovidian 
(or classical) and Solomonic {i.e., the Song) echoes is the Imn dwlcts 
amica %vhicli, perhaps with slight variants, was "^sung as a sacred 
conductus at Saint-Martial or Saint-Martin in the same decades [or 
slightly later] as it was perfomted as a sophisticated love-song/'" 
While we are on this important topic—and still with the kiss and 
twO'-in-one motifs—it should be retnarked again that the same am** 
biguity exists in the hgurative arts, espedaily iit objects of medieval 
handicraft. In chapter i ^ve had occasion to observe the Christian 
impJemcrttatcon In funerary art of the kiss of Eros and Psyche, in the 
Middle Ages, too, a seemingly profane contmt often bore a Chris¬ 
tian significance or allegory. Hanns Swarzenski writes that “Wearing 
appareL such as buckles and containers for cosmetics are decorated 
with scenes Avhidi often leave one m doubt as to whether they rep re- 
sent biblical subjects like David and Abisaig, or Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, or secular Jove scenes such as that of Tristan and 
Iseult/"*^ Now one such example of this uncertainty has to do with a 
truly remarkable bronze-cast mirror from Bussen (Suabla)^ The handle 
of the mirror Is shaped in such a way as to indicate a couple so closely 

■"Let him Join me Eo him^vU In spirit, for t have found II writtenj whoever 
thrqugh lo^c would serve Gcd^ whoever loYet him well and ferves hEm well, ti one 
fpirit with him. T^is conqaert dJ evil and all tiOiihki IE if hli kiw lo which 1 aspire, 
for wKEch I cr^ and sl^h m gtealJy" The vrraw ere es emoted in F. Ohly'^ 

clner CeiscJiTcltre drr Mohetyauuslg^un^ Jea Ah- 
epid/jifjdef bit UFfj Sch^lf^en der WisfenschaUiichen Gesell^^afl an der 

Juhanq Wolfgang Coelhe-UrEiversltSt Franhfert am Maln^ Cei^teswEsfenfchafl- 
ikhe Reihf Nr. i (Wkfhadcn, pp. lAf-apq, Litnln of WahenS poem, dra 
ISow verse?, was wriitmi between 117 * and iiSi and paraphrases the Song up la 
V, 14 . It u preserved in Le Mans; Biblioth^ue publEque, MS 17 ^* h>L 
See jean Bonnaid, Ltt ffsdwcn'oni de Rihlt en /raiTfuif tm Fitoyen dgt (Paris, 

ieS4), p, 154, 
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exnbraced lhal th^ appear to be a single figure from the >vai3| down, 
while from the waist up the fused two-in-one figure divides only 
slightly enough to distinguish the iwo lovera In the act of kissing. 
(Fig. 13.) The man^s right arm ts crooked in a V-shape with the hand 
caressing the face of the woman, while the heads are nestled into each 
other. T^ie identification of the couple is no easy matter, and ihe dis¬ 
agreement on the part of art critics illustrates our point. Swar^tenski, 
for example, holding the mirror to be the work of the thirteenth 
century, suggests the figures are Tristan and IseuU, whose story be¬ 
came popular in Germany only at that time through the version of 
Gottfried of Strassbourg. But this interpretation has been rejected by 
Heinrich Kohlhaussen, who dates the piece around the middle of the 
twelfth century (the argument does not seem totally comincing to me) 
and holds that the figures may represent the Bridegroom (Chfjstifs 
Spon.'fws) and the bride {^ponsa ecd^^sin) of the Song.^ 

The Kiss BestoTos a Grace 

In the context of true love or fin^ Jimars, the troubadours^ In¬ 
sistence upon the marvelous and quieting (not inflammatory} effects 
of the kiss strongly suggests that they attributed to it something of a 
mysto-magical value* To be kissed by the beloved was to receive an 
unparallel^ grace. We note, in fact, that in a poem by Bemart Marti 
the kiss is clearly connected with the inTportant courtly love theme 
of the ennoblement of the lover. That Love or Charity ennobles or 
makes one more virtuous and worthy is, of course, an important con¬ 
cept in Christianity. In particular, the infusion of grace (which is a 
gift of the Divine Love) elevates man to a supernatural sphere of 
activity and allows him to perform salutary acts. The troubadourSp 
however, attributed analogous ennobling power to the love and kiss 
of a lady. Our poet, claiming to be a perfect lover of an excellent and 
pure lody^ speaks of receiving from her kiss the gift that ennobles him: 

Fcfo ges ieu no'm n^esmal 
Del ben qu'm n'avcnhAi 
Gen bai;^ m'estrena 
r>c que m^asenhora.^ 

^ "'Wherefore t sm not wurrEed nbour the good that may to me rroTn hrr^ 
In iweetly kitting me, ihe oETen me thcit glfl whftebv I am miwjblrd-" Fr*m 
"Amar dei," la fr? de Fcntiirt Marti, ed. E. Hcwp^ri (Pariff, tp. 1+ 
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As in ChnsHan divine love^ so too to jfirt* amors the kiss sym¬ 
bolizes the consumnxalicm of the poef's Iove> whereby long-suffering 
desire is rewarded with a nonpareil beatitude. The very thought of 
obtaining this gift from his lady is enough to ecstasize the true lover: 

De martir pogra for cqfes 
Midons^ aib un bays solarnens; 

Et ieit fora'n totztemp^ 

S^a lieys plagues (pe b'm dones, 

Qu'adoncs agr'[eu complitz toll irtos demons; 

Que. quan m'aJbir qui suy ni qals seria^ 

De soJ Talbir suy quaya cum s''jetj I'avla.^ 

This extraordinary role and the unique symbolic value attributed 
to the kiss in the troubadour lytic are evidenced also ^though less 
frequently) in the lyrics of the Minnes^ger despite the opinion that 
""kisses are somewhat out of place in the rarified atmosphere of 
fiolifi wimne/"™ Friedrich von Husen, who has been ^"wounded"" with 
love, claims that the kiss of his lady's mouth would profit an emperor; 
and Heinrich von Morungen, likewise 'Vounded/" is confident that 
If he could but steal a kiss from his lady's lips he w^ould be healcd.““ 
But it is the greatest of the Minnesanger, Walter von de Vogelweide, 
who best exemplifies the motifs His deeply wounded heart can be re¬ 
stored to health only if he b kissed by his Hiltegunde: 

Mines herren tiefu wuide 
Diu tnuor ienier offen sten^ 

Si enkusse mich mit friunde$ itnmde. 

Mines herzen tiefu wunde 
Diu muojc lemtr offen slcn, 

51 enheiles uf und uz von grunde. 

Mines herzen tiefu wunde 
Diu muQz iemcr oFen stoip 
Sin werde heit vm Hiltcgunde.^ 

^ ^'My lady can change me from a mttrtyr into a bltfwd man Jtiit by a kUff. Arid 
I wnuld be forever In Joy^ II it but pfeased her to grant ft to me. Then alt my 
desires ivovid be In Hilled For when 1 think of what \ am and ivhaf t would then 
be, by this thought alone T am filled with joy Afi if \ already had iV* Frrrm 
tant no cugey cpje'm trigne?^'' in GuUh^ Prire de WoiibajloHr Xfl' 

sicrif^ ifd, lean Moioal (Pari?, p- +5- 

d^p wotind^ you imisl stay open always » that she may kJis me 
wtih IrEtndly moyth. My beart> disep wuijiid^ you mu&i stay open always kj that 
you may be cured complclcty. My heart's deep woitnd, yeu muni slay upen alwaye 
to be healrd by Hildegund-" Frorn the lyric beginning "Dip mir In <iem winter 
friSide hani bunomen/' In Bit Lirdrr frVaiiherf vQn drr tl fOie Liahc- 

efiedpr), cd. Friedrich Maurer [Tubingen, p. tj2. 
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And in attolher lyric, Waiter avows that if he could have but one 
kiss from his lady's red rooulh, he would be forever consoled: 

VVurde tnu kus nodi zein^r stimde 

Von ir rdlen mimder 

5o waer ith Jn froidEfl wol gertMen,*^ 

It Is a f^ct of some corise^uente that in the successors to the 
troubadours, the Italkn poets of the manner known il deks sfif iioim. 
It is difficult If not impossible to find alitisions to the kiss and other 
such intimacies, at leasi as far as their poetry In the sweet new style is 
concerned. The poets of this current etherealiifid love of Wohiih beyond 
anything dreamed of by the troubadours, and we will fmd Dante M 
the culminating point of this tradition in the Viia Nuova making it 
clear that the most he hoped for and what he thrived on was not a 
kiss from liis lady but her greetings iSce chapter 4, n. 9). Thus it Is 
interesting, to say the least, that in a poem outside this vein, Guido 
Guinizelli expressed a desire for a kiss which is bluntly satyric: 

Ah, prender lei a forza, oltra su’ gralo, 

E baciarfi la bocca e 1 bet vfsaggio 
E ti occhi sUDi. ch'tn due Dantnie di focol* 

Perhaps one should not be too surprised to find that the very 
"father" of the sweet new style could sound like the troubadour-prince 
Guillaume. For the better poets of the Middle Ages, tike those of any 
age, were as much influenced by, as they were influcncers of, literary 
conventions. So it is that in a pnstourelle, which genre commonly re¬ 
garded love's consummation as a full physical possession, another 
sfiVf iipoo poet, Guido Cavalcanti, in a twist that is particularly relevant 

* "Could I haw a kiss fine more time trom yoiu red moulh, sfi woiiJd I be (uUy 
Hved f(«lortdJ by foy." From the tyric "'Mueite Jeb rswh geleben dai ich die 
(Qsen.'* Dff Lifder, [I, p, <4. At this inairtt may insert some Cerman wtsei of 
^ ertor-f popuiar lone IlhjI conliiR tbs Enotlf: tKe itcatid ftttophe 0I the poeiD 
"Chunw, ehtittie gesetle min" Burarm. iy6a). Here it i» the maid who 

calls <rat to hw lover to "aipe" her with hli «w«l red mouth: 

josenvMTwcf cnunlr 
Oium ufid mithu mkhe gesntil: 

Chum ttnd madw micbe gesufil, 

Sll'niKt TOKiiviimef miml. 

In (iu ed. Andrf Motet tPiTriH fl 5 - 

\0 lake her by fOn» a&ilnst het will uid kNs her mouLh ind lervely face 
and her eycf thal are two Horned of AreF From ihe «anAtt ^Chi a Luda 

ufi var cappaOT^ hi 1 Rimaiori det doUi *iiS nuw, cd, C. R- Ceiidlo (MUano^ 
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iQ oiif discussion, sounds rather like the poet of the ftfi des puc^Ues 
quoted earlier when he states that the extreme solace and favoi (or 
grace)j that he asked of his obliging shepherdess was her consent to 
be kissed and embraced: 

Merze ]e chiesi 5^1 che di badare 

E d^flbbraccsare le fosse volere,"* 

And this was evidently enough, as the end of the poem has It* to send 
the poet into an ecstasy >vherein he beheld the god of love* 

With these examples now before us, it may be instructive here 
to note the presence of the kiss modf in a context that has ties with 
neither Christian mysticism nor the troubadour love lyric In the Greet 
Aiit/ioJogy, which is replete with kisses, there Is an epigram by a cer^ 
tain Rulinus, of whom all that can be said is that he lived sometime 
between the second and sixth centuries A.o*; "Thou hast Hera's eyes, 
Mclite^ and Athenn^s hands^ the breasts of Aphrodite, and the feet 
of Thetis* Blessed is he who looks on thee, thrice blessed he who hears 
thee talk, n demigod he u^hcr Icrsses the^v imJ f? god [immor/oj] /le who 
takes thee to wifef^ (V, 94)/* The basic idea behind this is that poses- 
sion of the beloved can raise one to a condition that is above the 
ordinary. To kiss the beloved is to become divine. But what, then^ one 
may well ask, is the difference between Ruftnus" hyperbole expressing 
rapture and the hyperboliaing of the troubadours? The answ'cr, I 
think; has to do with the Christian heritage of the latter. The kiss 
Ru^nus speaks of is much like that found In Cavalcanri^s prtstourc//t% 
a purely sensual bliss, but it is unlike those aspired to in the poems of 
firi' amors. When the various moments of osculation referred to herein 
are seen in their historical and psychosexual contexts, it may not l>e 
excessive to say that in troubadour frn' amon the kiss has much the 
same role as in the mystJes^ description of Christian divine love* The 
Christian mystic kiss signified the gift of the Holy Spirit whereby 
the soul is "ennobled''^ and made w'orthy uf the union v\4th GchL At the 
same time; the kiss is Itself the symbol of that tmion. It is true, of 
course, that the ffit* amors of the troubadours is a love of creatures, 
but it is now generally agreed that the practitioner of true love desired 
something more than a momentary gratification of a physical desire. 
Professor Valency has neatly stated what we may coll the ^^mvstic" 
character of fin* amors: ^'What In general, the True Lover expected of 

* ''Grace [or TFWArd] [ aske^d of that but w[sh to ktsf iinii tfmbrace." 
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his b«laved wiis not a temporary physical appeasement^ It was a per¬ 
petual bertediction; he looked to his lady not for satisfaction^ but for 
blessedness. This blessedness proceeded from the unique psychic ex¬ 
change which love brings about ^ that mutual acceplance which makes 
two hearts beat as one^ puts two souls in one breast, and conjures up 
dll the other psychophysical miracles of the romantic genre/"*^ To this 
^ve may add tbi^t the blessedness and, eventually, the psychophysical 
miracles of which Valency speaks were often intimately connected with 
the kiss, by which means they were to be effected as by a sacramental 
rite 


The Hearth's Migration in tlw Kiss 

Given the presence In the medieval love lyric of the motifs of the 
migration and exchange of hearts or souls (or the lover^s se/f) one 
would expect to find the kiss motif used in connection with one or the 
other of these metaphors of ecstatic love. It is somewhat curious^ 1 
think, that this connection seem^ not to have been made by the earliest 
troubadours^ although It may be Implicit In their allusions to the kiss 
In the examples we have tecorded. There nue, however, some strik¬ 
ing examples in the vernacular lyric of the late twelfth and the thir¬ 
teenth centuries which reveal that by then such a conceit as the loss 
or sumnder of the lover's heart through a kiss was familiar enough, 
for it occurs not only in Provencal but in French and Italian poets as 
well.** We may observe its appearance (ir&t in the troubadour Folquet 
de Romiins^ who begins one of lus poems with the memoiy' of a kiss by 
which his lady drew his heart from his body. (We see here also the 
pUy on cor-rors); 

Md bella dc^mna, per vos del esser gois, 

C'al departir me dunes tm dolz hals. 

Tan dDlzamen, lo cor del cori; me trais 
Lo cor avez^ dointiaK qu^ru lo vos lals.^ 

Two further things to be noted here because of their frequent recur¬ 
rence in subsequent examples of the conceit are that it is a kiss given 

beauuhzl Wy, I shquld be throng ytm, for when we departed yx™ 
j5*vc trie a swetf so you drfriv my heart from iny body. You now 

have tny Kurt, bdy, for I left it with you."' Frem Wlla domna, per vos det 
rtsflf in Oie ^fdichic Je# rp^iici roji Ranuvnj, ed. R_ Zenker (Haile, 

P- 43 ^ 
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at parting and tKat the heart Js drawn by an irresistible sweetness. 
The poet's heart, rnoreover, is left with the lady. 

I find two cases of the conceit in the most famous of the twelfth 
century French troMueres, Gace Bnde. In the first we again see that 
it is the sweetness of the kiss that has enraptured the poet’s heart: 

Uns douz bcsieri mt! fu si sivorez 
Qii« je ne edi sc mes cucrs mVst cnbles, 

Mcs contre TTioi s'«fi cst en li enirex,^ 

The poet's heart has entered the breast of the lady, but the poet asks 
for its return by way of another kiss, a theme that later was to be 
especjally popular with the Renaissance poetsr 

Doutc diune, por vdstre isignofic^ 

Tor vo^lrc prix el ppr vostre 

Se VOS Aicnci^ ne pou ne bien ina vWy 

Vera VO bouchc m'e^uet reprenclrc un lour: 

Htnsi VOS pri kc mon cuer me rcinieij-*' 

The samo conceit of the heart stolen or enraptured by the kiss and 
[eft to dwell with the lady appears In another poem by Gace BruU^ 
where the poet lingers even more on the ntotif of the sweet drawing 
of his heart in a kiss, thus accentuating the sensual dement of the 
image: 

En besant mon cuer me ravi 
Ma douce dame gentcj 
Trqp fu fo^ti6 quant U me guerpi 
Pour li qui me tourmentd 
Lj 5 ! am nej senti, 

Quant de mol parti: 

Taut doucement le me toll 
Qu'en sospU-ant Ip trest a li+^ 

swiret ktsfr wa* of fitidi swe^tnefs ts me that 1 know ml wtielhef my heart 
was stolen ffum tne. Bui lo *tiy dehrimenl. If hai left me and entered Into Krr.^ 
From ^Ne puii faillir a tone chaticon fere/' in el RectuH 

4e Titles, ed. Iutvao Frank (Saarbriicicen, T05 -]Ip p- lUn 
p "Sweet lady, by your cOmniAnd. by your worth ami meril. tl you at all care 
for my life. aKcnv me to approach yoat mouth again. And I Ng you to reium my 
heart to me/’ jT&u’uhrs it p tax. These verses are found in only 

one of the «vcn manuBcripti containing ihe poem. They are |ivwi by Frank among 
the notes, 

' "In kissing me, my sweet and getitle lady bciefl me of my heert; loo foollsH 
was tt to leave me for that One who totmenrs meS Alas, I did not feel \i when It 
i^t from mr, so sweetly did she take Kl fnmi me drawing it to hcrseff in a fligh-"" 
From nlsillons de mon pais,'^ to Carla Cmuonesl. Urica /mneew di?J rmfdmertl 
(Mdjin, lOysy. p- iiS- 
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The nestt example of Lher conceit is from one of the better Italian 
poets of the Sicilian School^ Rinaldo d^Aquino, In the lyric "Amorosa 
donna fma,'^ the poet complains to his lady that^ (or all his service^ 
he has never received any reward other than a single kis5> and this 
has proved a disastrous boon inasmuch as his heart was thereby up 
rooted from his body and given to the beloved, leaving the poor lover 
in doubt as to how he is to live without a heart i 

Gioco e rw mi levate 
Membrando tuttj staglone 
Che d'amof vi htS servente 
Ne dc la vof^tra amistate 
Non ebblo anche gulderdone 
Se no un bacio sol amen te. 

E quei basciq mi 'nEammaOp 
Chi dal corpo ml Jevao 
Lo core e dedib a vuL 
Deviated pro\^erc! 

Che vita p6 Tomo avere 
Be lo cor non h con luW 

One of the most singular uses of the conceit occurs in a poem by 
the troubadour Raimbatit d'Orange. Though enamoured of the poet's 
lady* God restrains himself by not abducting her to himself by a kiss^ 

Gran esfort fal Dleus, qar sofer 
Cab no la ^npueja baizaxil 
Mas nmm vnt tolre n| tort 

This somewhat surprising and daring implemenUbon of the ifnage 
recalls the medieval mystic idea of a death by the kiss of the Lord, 
tn particuW the Tmish conception of the death of the righteous by 
the mouth (kiss) of Cod, but it is not possible to ascertain whether 


and lau|hter you tik^ fraai me when J re!mf:ml]er til the iimt ihil 1 have 
bcpn your lervdnt for lovc^^i eakv; from your h-Eend«htp J havi? had no reward 
except ime kin only. And that kfn mflanied mt, so oiuch tkpt It touk my heart 
from my body sod gave it lo you. You ought to make bome provi^EEm for me In 
this CRK-. ivhnl life can a man nave If hli heart ia not with himr'" from '^Amorosa 
donna finfli'' in Lr Hnurdeflu acMOffit L BniTia Panvlnl {Florence, 1961)1 

pp, Tii-tia- 

■“God shows great atrength^ becAUae Hr reatratnf himaelf from tmiabig her, 
kissing, up to hlmf But He does not wish Id lake her from me or do me wrong,'' 
From the pnern *Tten aei sets seria fer^ tn Walter T. FaUison^ The Ufe and 
Werki of tht Traubadauf RaJytthaui ifOningc (Ntlnneapalls, p- * havo 

also used PattEson^s English iranilalicHi of the Verses. 
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there is a direct connection between the two. For the rest, we may note 
that the Idea of the beloved desired by God figures in the cartatonc 
^"Donne ch'avete intelletto d^omore^' of Dante's Only 

God's compassion for man causes him to allow Beatrice to tarry yet 
a while on earth. 

I have suggested that the spedftc motif of an actual exchange of 
hearts which is not merely attested but indeed effected by the kiss is 
not easy to find m the medieval lyric poets- But again a German lyric 
of the thirteenth cenhiry In which it does ocinir suggests that the 
iopo5 was^ m fact, well known. Here the occasLon is a painful porting 
between a knight and his beloved^ and, as the two otfer hearts to one 
another, the author^ Ulrich von Winterstetten, states explicitly by way 
of conclusion that the exchange look place with a kiss; 

Owe und achl der [amerbaeren scheiden 
If beider herze broch. 

Das [daj getchoch %' 0 n den gdieben beiden: 

Diz schuof in ungemach* 

Der ritter spracb 'gehabe dlch woJ! 

Din lip ist itioriiger tugende voh 
Min hei^e dir belibct hie.* 

Si fiprjch ^so ftiere min herze liin.' 

Der wehsel da mit kus ergieJ 

In the following chapter we will see that the medieval romance 
was particubrly receptive to this motif^ which, like other erotic con¬ 
ventions,^ ft enriched by means of a fuller and more elaborate context 
of a tale of love. 

and alack f both fheir broke b«cauG« of I he fhilnful parting which 

look pkee belwKti the beloved coapk. That caused them pain. The knight said, 
Take cane of yourself- You fyoux body] ore ftiU of virtue. My heart rematEiSi here 
with you.* And she nplied: Then let my heart go [with yon]*^ The exchange [of 
heart*! t*Kik place wiifi a Fruin the poem '"Bl liebe kc in Poets of iki 

MtmicSflng, w. Olive 5ayce fOxford. loSzJ, p+ iT?'- 
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fhmenca 

he conceits of ecstatic love that we have beeii consider¬ 
ing ivithin the context of medieval profane love received 
one of their most attractive applications in that beau¬ 
tiful work of Provencal literature (and one of the most 
chamung books of the Middle Ages)^ the thirteenth century ro¬ 
mance F/iiiHcnciJ. Here again we meet with the swoon of the ecsiosied 
lover (Culllem) whose spirit is wafted by love to the room in the tower 
where the beloved (Flamenca) is kept prisoner by a jealous husband: 

Fin' amors I'esperit Ven mena 
Lai en la tor on st jasia 
Flamenca - ^ ^ * , » , , 

(2147-2149)* 

But this lover also complains to Love and wishes that his body were 
there where liis heart is^ for without his heart be can scarcely be said 
to be alive: 

Mon cor 4i lai cn celJc tone, 
b si-1 cors VOS fion lai uietes^ 

Sapias que perdet m^aves. 

Ses cor nom pot hnm gaire vltire. 

And as long as he Is alone in loving, hi must die and die alone { 4597 ^ 
4 ^ 99 }. Ideally, however, when love is redprocaJ, although lovers out¬ 
wardly seem to be tw^o, invvardJy they ace one; far love unites the 
two in one; 

Mais amom es cais element 
Simples e purs^ ctats e liizens, 

E fjt ^n de dos cors 11 , 

Quar si mei egal m casciJ ; 

*''TriM love Ifcci hk mirit Ihm in tlie tower wh^ri FlAmenca tay/" The edition 
of Riimencfl uwd dia( in ii?j Tr&ubM^ms, Uufrlf tt 

JvMphfft. rd- and trnns. Iten^ Uvaud and Rent Neill (Paris. 

^ **1 ktifp my lieaTl thciT In that towvr, ^ml if you ilo act pk^e my body ihete^ 
know that you knve niined me. Without a hearL cnoji can hardly Uve/^ 
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Us es ? duL d«forSj 

Et ab im cor IXa dcs cots. 

(1(576—aoSi)' 

Such ds the^e ^how that the Flamencas Like other 

medievai romanc.'e^^ Is also pardaJly a treatise on loven In this respect^ 
one of the most important sections of the poem (vss. 66$S ft.) Is taken 
up with a discussion of the relative merits and roles of the eyes and 
the mouth fkiss) in love. The eyes are said to be superior^ on the 
grounds that tlie sweetness that lovers derive from gazing Into each 
other's eyes is both purer and more complete, or, we may say, more 
spiritual than that which tomes through the Ups, Tlie reason for this 
is that the eyes are themselves the most spiritual of the senses and thus 
constitute a pure passagew'ay for lov^; the sweetness that is conveyed 
by them moves swiftly and directly to the heart. In the kiss^ on the 
other hand, the mouth cannot help retaining seine of the sweetness for 
itself^ thereby delaying arrival to the heart. Nonetheless, although the 
gazing into each other's eyes is judged the more truly perfect joy of 
love (inasmuch as it permits the lovers to pass into each other's heart), 
the author allows that the kiss may be a seal or wairaniy that the 
lover is experiencing that perfect joy^ It is clear that the author is 
here talking of fin' ^nior$ os opposed to what Andreas calls mixed love, 
for he himself tells us that his views will not be shared by those who 
can kiss and stjU go right on to other intimacies. The true lover, on the 
other hand, even during the ki^ and embrace, will not forget the joy 
of love that derives from the eyes. The author is insistent here in 
claiming that the mtimacies of the kiss and embrace are understood 
by the true lover only in those terms dictated to him by reason, mtrcL 
and con^ciencei the eyes ate the gateway of true love imtor^} and 
the kiss the sign, pf Its ]oy or fruition. VVe recall that Andreas had 
said that pure love ^"joins together the hearts of tivo lovers in a perfect 
delight," and that It consists ^'in the ccntemplation of minds and the 
affection of hearts/' It is obvious, 1 think, that the allusion to the lovers 
gazing into one another's eyes in the Flamenca passage is meant to 
define love as just such a contemplation of the mind and affection of 
the heart. Each of the lovers sees his heart In the mirror# that is^ in the 
eyes, of the other. The same passage, moreover, goes on to speak ex- 

^ "love ii an dement, as i\ v^err, slmpk and pLire, clear and brighl, that of left 
nuikef one heari of iwo> when it rests c(|uatly in each one. tn^ardly It Is one^ pui- 
wirdly two. And ^1 binds iwn UitEy one bearl.^ 
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plicitly of fin* binding the lovers" h€arts so intirnately together 

that if one should happen to be absent the other feels itself failing. 

Yet, if tn this passage the eyes are ultimately considered to be 
the superior vehicle of love^ it is not long before we come across some 
verses In which the author describes that most mystical or magical 
of love's miracleSj the exchange of hearts^ as being effected by the kiss 
itself* It is significant tKat in this case where^ as with Ulrich von 
Winterstetten's couple, a cornplete exchange takes p1ace« the love is 
reciprocal and the kiss ocoirs at the parting of the lovers^ who find it 
impossible to separate until Flamenca herself hits upon and explains 
the rationale of this marvelous expediency? 

Flamenca, coma cortesa^ 

Ab son tunic dos mot^ parlet, 

E das: "'Amix/" pueis lo baiset, 

'"“Ab cesl balsar inon cor vos lure^ 

E prenc io vostre Cfue-m fai viure/' 

Guillems respon: '"'Ekimnaj cu-l prcnc 

per tdl covmcnt eii-1 retenc 

Qii« ftu ett luec del mieu Ip tenga, 

E prcc VOS del mieu vqs sQvcnga/’ 

(6&Se-6»p6)'* 

Here the mutual transformation of lover and beloved into one an¬ 
other by way of the kiss is entire. The lovers wlil be with each other 
even in separation and absencej. each living with the life* that is, the 
heart, of the othcr 

The sophisticated love psychology of the Flamenca reaches Into 
another area of the kiss theme that has been and will continue to be 
of interest to us. This has to do with the connection—so important 
and so pervasive in the early and medieval Christian centimes—be¬ 
tween the idea of peace falso and the kiss. In the Fffiftitvicfl the 

religious nature of this liturgical ajssociation is made to serve as the 
context of a pseudodlvlnc economy within which a profane love be¬ 
gins to have its realisation. 

In order to observe the inaccessible Flamenca, whom he has not 
yet se«n {she Is closely guarded by the typical jealous husband of the 

Bat FlAiTtenca. ii i Udy 0 ^ courtesy, spoke yet swn-lly to her lover> tayifig; 
'My love, md here she kissed him* kiss ] deliver my heart lo you an<l 

trkc youn by which I may live/ Gullirm rephci!: "Lady mine, I take It ind In 
accordance wUh your term* wUi it, to keep In place of my own, and 1 vray 

you care lor miner' “ 
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coxirtly-love tradition), CulUoti has stationed himseJf in \he choif of 
the church in which she attends services. When flamenca enters noiid 
makes her way into her private pew, her face Is veiled. But the sun 
streaming down on her head causes her to appear as a glowing ef¬ 
fulgence, and at this pointy apparently in accord with the order of the 
liturgical service* Guillem intones the si^rium sahifis, a phrase which, 
given the situation^ is already ambiguous enough to suggest the ac¬ 
cent is on an erotic connotation of The erotic elementj at any 

rate, becomes ijuite overt in what follows when the Pfi;r^ a breviary in 
this case, is presented by the altar boy to be kissed by Flamcnca. 
Guillem is able to espy the scene only from a distance and only 
through A hole m the choir screen, behind which he siU, What he sees 
and what the author focuses on—thsxmgh the hole—^is Flamcnca's 
pretty little red mouth, ^"sa bell a boqueta vermeilla/^ in the act of 
kissing the bre^'iarVH. Wheji the altar boy returns to the cholfr Guillem 
asks at what page he offers the PfFjr and, Upon being shown, falls to 
kissing it ecstatically over and ovet in a lover^s passion that is mistaken 
for religious piety {vss. ^459-2607). 

This contExtoal ambiguity is further elaborated the second time 
Guillem sees Flamertea in church. Now, before the altar boy proceeds 
to offer the Pax to Fbmenca, Guillem instructs him that the place to 
be kissed is the ver^e pax in virtute" (Psalm 1211:7}- Guillem^s 
reason for this choice is that when David completed the Book of 
Psalms, he enjoined his son Solomon^—whose very name, we remem¬ 
ber, means peace—-to kiss precisely that verae^ indeed, that vety word 
pe^ice doily; and for as long as Solomon followed that admonishment, 
his kingdom enjoyed the maximum state of peace (ves* 5155-5170). 
Here then the traditional equation kiss=peace is to the fore, but the 
subtle pun involved depends on ihc situational irony of the scene. 
As Guillem's explanation ^vould have the religious admonishment 
that peace is to be Found in righteousness carries with it the obligation 
of a ritual act of kissing- In the case of Guillem, who is righteous or* 
better, "virtuous'" In the courtly-love sense, "peace/" again in the 
courtly-love or erotic sense, is to be had in the kisses of Ramenco.* 

Among the kisses in medieval literature of profane love* few are 
as clearly mystico-magical as the kiss of parting we find in the 
niwMciicd and in Ulrich von Winterstetten. Nonetheless* the medieval 
romances offer us other such kisses that were then and are now much 
better known. Our inquiry would be incomplete without reference to 
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three of the mo&l remarkable and popular love legcruds of the Middle 
Age&, those dealing with the pairs Lancelot and CuLnevere, Tristan 
and Fseult^ and Pyramtis and Thisbe^ this lajt of andent provenance 
deriving from Ovid. Though chronologically they precede (in their 
earliest forms) the Fhmcma and some of the lyric poets we have men¬ 
tioned^ these legends are be^t dealt with here because of the continued 
development they underwent and also because they will lead us most 
naturally to DantCj the poet who must perforce conclude this chapter. 


Lancelot and Cutnevere 

We will later see that the kiss exchanged between Lancelot and 
Queen Cuinevere in the prose Lnrice/of was to have an eternal echo 
in Daniels Divine Conjrdy, but it must first be recorded hen? as a 
classic example of the IdEs as a bestowal of an immeastirable boon 
conferred by the beloved (the ladyl in the role of a superior being. Tltis 
is in keeping with the kiss of the courtly-love tradition which the 
Lancelot-Guinevere love affair also agrees with in its character of an 
adulterous relationship. Though he is an intrepid knight who has 
proven himself a model of valor for love of the queen, Lancelot is 
exceedingly timid (Indeed he trembles) when it comes to declaring 
his feelings to her. It is his friend Calebaut who arranges for a meet¬ 
ing between the couple and then successfully solicits the queen to kiss 
Lancelot, Though the queen is glad to comply even to the point of the 
kiss, she Is just circumspect enough to fear being seen fay others who 
are nearby. Again Calehaut supplies the strategy that allows the 
couple to kiss. He will slay in the company of the lovers and the three 
will draw close^ pretending to be in earnest conversation; then^ at an 
opportune moment, the lovers will kiss^ with Calebaut llterallv be¬ 
tween them. Though the heads of Lancelot and Guinevere are in¬ 
clined toward one another, the knight is still hesitant, so that it is the 
queen who takes the initiative; holding the hero by the chin, she kisses 
him long: ""Lors se iraicnt tout troi ensamble et font samblant de 
conseilHcr. Et b mine voit que li chevaliers nen ose plus faire^ si le 
prent par le menton et }e baise devant Galahot asses longement/^ 

^ Th(fn they draw all iKtes, jiiiid pretend to fake catinF<?l. Ajfid the 

■«*. thjil the knkg^til daref not do moft, she lakes hioi by the chin iind 
Kim in fremt of Calehiut lor a long iSnie," T^rr ViiF^ate Veraton of the 
Arihurian Rcnjurjm eiii^d from Manu^tripitf in the Brilhh Muttrum h\i H- Os^rtr 
SammcT, HK L* liWr de Umrfht drf Lae, Part I (Washiii|toii, 1910), 
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That Gdehaut should be so conEpplcuousIy pment at this lovei^' 
kiss may well strike us as a strange thing. But it may help to remem¬ 
ber that it was he, in fact, who had asked the cjueen to kiss Lancelot 
as a pledge of true love and to do so in his (Galehaut's) presence: 
"Mais ore rovient commencement de suerte.... Dont !e baisles devant 
moi par conunencement danior vraie/*^ These words of Gaiehaut^ in¬ 
cidentally, aka make it clear that there never was any real question 
about Guinevere being the one who was expected to give the kiss after 
all. The kiss given here figures as a solemnizing if not a sacramental 
act^ much like the one used at the ceremonies of betrothal and of feudal 
homage where it was given before witnesses.* The latter ceremony is 
perhaps the more pertinent in the present case. Among the rite^ as¬ 
sociated with the contract of vassaUge ^vas the which sealed 

the obligations made by lord and vassaL tn this ccremDriy it was the 
lord who conferred thekiss^ especially when it was to be on the mauth. 
(The vassal might kiss the feel of the lord-)^ Now it appears that also 
in the medieval love-service ritual—in which the lady held the po¬ 
sition to the lover that in feudal homage the lord held to the vassa!^— 
when the lady finally consented to accept the suppliant lover as her 
faithful man, the act of amatory homage was modeled on the ceremony 
of the feudal contract of vassalage. The oath of service and homage 
made by the drut {loyal love-servant) was sealed by a kiss from the 
lady* Msjst often this was the first and only kiss,’* Such, however, was 
not to be the case with Lancelot and Guinevere: and* indeed^ even in 
reference to this their first kiss^ which must cerlainJy be considered 
one of the major documents of the ritual of medieval love-service, 
nothing of what w-e have said detracts from its enervatingly sensual 
character. As the text says. It was a long kiss. 

Another point worth noting m connectipn with this episode 
is that when Guinevere agrees lo accept Lancelot's love and service 
and to bless him with her own love in return, she expresses the motif 
of the union or psychic exchange of lovers in language that echoes the 
leitmotif of the Song of Songs (‘T am my beloved's and he is mine'')- 
''Dame^ fait Galahos, gr-ms merd, et ie voits pri que vns li [to Lancelot] 
Jones VDSlre amor et que vous le proncs a vostre chevalier tous lours, 
et devenes sa Joiax dame a tous !es lore de vostre vie, 5 l lavres fait pins 
riche que se vous li donnies tout le monde Ett$i fait ek l&itol le que 

^ "Bal thi? is the time to be^in the pledge., . . And io do you him in front 
of me as lli« beginning of ime love-” Lac. erf. 
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n $oh fi?uj et ie soie ioute siefje/'* The rc<jucst for the kiss Is 

made immediately folloiving this atoival as thpugh U were to be not 
merely the symboL btit the very vehicle for effecting the psycho- 
physicai union implied in the queen% words. How greatly the Lancelot- 
Guinevere kiss impressed the medieval mind is attested by its treat¬ 
ment in the art of the time. It is the subject of one of the most beautifu] 
min La hires m spired by the entire Arthurian literature. (Fign 15). 

Tristan and IseuU 

Even more popular than the love story of Lanedot and Guinevere 
was that of Tristan and Iseult. When the various fragments and ver¬ 
sions of the Tristan legend are considered as a composite whote^ it may 
be said to offer a small but extraordinary gallery of medieval uses of the 
kiss. Before the episode of the fatal love potion^ there is a moment 
when Iseulh having leained that Tristan is the knight who slew her 
unde IVlorhaut, threatens to kill him while he is bathing. But upon 
being persuaded of the justification of Tristan's action and of his good 
ivill to her^ she kisses him (with no erotic intent) on the mouth as a 
sign of reconciliation and peace * This ts followed shortly by a scene 
in which the infuriated barons of Ireland are about to wreak their ovm 
vengeance upon Tristan? but they too are immediately appeased when 
they see their king kiss Tristan upon the mouth. This partlcuEar kiss 
has special interest^ for it apparently marked not only a reconciliation 
but ihe estabUshment of something approaching brotherhood or^ at 
the very leasts membership in the group or clan, such a ceremonial 
usage being yet another symbolic and magic implemenlalicm of the 
kiss In the Middle Ages. At any rate, the solemnity attached to this 
kiss in the Tristan l^end further evidenced by the fact that in kiss¬ 
ing Trislan^ the king was fulfilling a promise which had been elicited 
from him by his daughter Iscult- And that promise was absolutely 
binding because it had itself been sealed by a kiss!’ 

There are a number of kisses exchanged by knights that are 
recorded in the Tristan legend^ but It is the lovers that must occupy us 

■ '^Lfldy, fald G^Eei^aut^ thank yeti, and 1 Wg ytiu to give him {Laticclot] your 
love and lo lake him for your knight tor snd b^xiiTte hit loyal bdy ^or 

«IJ rK? iliiyt of your indeed you hjive made him lidier than if you gavt him 
the wholf world. She imtdr fthe oalhj T accept that he be etitlrcly mine acui 
that 1 Ve entUdy hi*-" VwE^af# Vmimt, p, 303:. My llaJict. 
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here. The legend records the first kiss of passion belween Tristan and 
Iseult. It occuTSy as is to be estpecied, shortly after they have inad¬ 
vertently dmnk the love-potion that had been meant for ] seal I and 
Trisian*s uncle and iord^ Mark- Much has been written about 
the rok of the love-philtre^ but it were best not to become entangled in 
that question here. Even If we allow that the drinking of the magic 
aphrodisiac symbolizes the inductabk or fatalistic nature of a pas¬ 
sionate and irrabonaJ love, we must nonelhetcss recognize that it also 
signals the crystallizing and awareness of desire for one another in 
the unsuspecting couple. The first nattiraJ reaction to that mutital 
awakening and confession is the coming together in a kiss (so different 
from the couple'^s earlier kiss of peace] that seals the lovers in a psychic 
union which is to last until death. Indeed, In the ecstasy of tha! first 
lover's kiss and embrace^ Tristan even calls for deathJ But more than 
3 surrender to death, this call is really lovers challenge to death# for 
note^ it is Eseult's maid Brangane who, when she sees the couple kiss# 
warns them that they have drunk both love and death. In response to 
this the lovers embrace again, and as they arc "%enibling with desire 
and life" throughout their bodies, Tristan exclaims, "Let death come 
then." This is said in the confident spirit of one who feek that love— 
even as human passion—as strong as death. 

Of such passionate kisses there are many in the legend; one there 
is, however# that is truly unique for its psychophysical or mystical 
implications. Most fully recorded in the great German version tt”. Tiro) 
of Gottfried von Strassburg, It is, significantly, a ki^s given at a pain¬ 
ful parting of the lovers in TseuJfs orchard. Knowing that he and the 
queen have been fully discovered tn their unlawful love by King 
Mark, Tristan must flee from the courts Protesting that he will forever 
carry the queen in his hearty he pleads that she in turn carry him for¬ 
ever in hers. Then he asks for a parting kiss. But before suffering him 
to leave, Iseult gives him a ring and expounds the principles of the 
love that has forever bound them into a oneness of heart, body, and 
life. If Tristan dies, then her own life dies. In watching over her own 
life she will be caring for Tristan, but their common life is also in 
Tristank keeping. Then as she invites him to the kiss# she reminds him 
that by it they shall evermore be one and the same. This kiss, she says, 
is a seal upon their union whereby she is his and he is hers# one 
identity untd death; 
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Ein lipj eki leben daz ^In wir» 


Nu git her unde kiisset micti; 

Tristan und 1 s 6 c^ It und Idij 
Wir Twd rin iawtr beidc 
Ein ding An* undcr^cheide 
Dirre Kus sol ein insigel sin^ 

Daif ich iuweT unde ir min 
Beliben slaete unz an den i6t. 

Nivvdn Etn Tristan und «tn 

(t^34Sp t 333 ^-iSj 62 ) 

Hert the transpo^itiOTi of Christian mystical language is plain 
enough. Besides the two-in-one^'flesh motif which the Judeo-Christtan 
tradition applied to a married couple^ the Song of Songs and twelfth 
century mystical exegesis of the Song are at the very heart of 
Gottfried's passage, not only in the coupling of the kiss image with 
the theme of am my beloved's and my beloved is mme/" but also 
in the motif of leva bring iis strong as death (S:6). We may recall 
that the Song's molif^ "My beloved is mine and I am his/' was also 
linked wth the first kiss of Lancelot and Guinevere. Actually^ the 
psychic union It implies was already present in the first kiss of Tristan 
and Iseulh vvhichi we saw, included the idea that love is as strong as 
deaths It would $eem^ then^ that this parting kiss is a solemn con¬ 
firmation the lovers make of their union unto death- That the kiss is 
here accompanied by Iseult's donation of a ring to her lover ia an¬ 
other sign of the ritualistic and solemn character of the scene. Here^ 
at any rate^ we have a clear case of the my&ttco-magical conversion of 
lovers into one another by means of the klss^ much like what we have 
noticed in the F/irmenern. Indeed the situation in the two episodes is 
so similar—in both cases the lovers had tong since kissed and con¬ 
summated their love many times ov^—that it is likely that the 
Provencal romance derived its analogous ld$$ scene from the Tristan 
legendj most probably, however, from a French source. This raises the 
question of how much of the episode in the German poem ivas 

body, ont IMe an? we, ^ ^ * Now come bect and Stht pie. Tri^tap and 
[seult. you and T. we (wo are fflrrvcr nne and vfidlv^ded nib^tonee. Msy this klfft 
be a *ea] (conHrtnijngl ikat t rernain yours and ynu mine, conslani irntd deaths but 
onr Trtstan tnd one ImuIl"' Trialan uufl lioifi A Votm by CottMed pcm 
hurvt ed, August CU»i (Dx^drd^ 1047 )^ pr 1®*, AJ?o In FrkJrich Ranke's edition 
of ihe poem {berltn, p. 250. 
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Gottfried^s innovation. Because Gottfried seems to have adhered 
closely to the Trisian legend as told before hitn: in French verse by 
ThomaSj it h safe to say that the important elements of the scene vvere 
already present in Gottfried's predecessor and perhaps were part of 
the tradition. Unfortunately, the e>ttant fragment of this scene in 
ThomasV version is broken off at a critical point,* Nonetheless^^ there 
is enough to suggest that it might have included the idea of the psycho¬ 
physical value of the lovers' parting kiss, a stippositlon strengthened 
by the fact that the motif of the oneness of the lovers is already very 
prominent in Thomas's poem. On the other hand> given the influence 
that the Song of Songs v^as exerting on medieval Cerman poets (as on 
poets throughout Europe), and in view of Gottfried's characteristic 
practice of applying religious Eanguage to his love story (though the 
tendency was hardly peculiar to him alone) we may surmise that the 
pfirriciilur mystical coioting lent to the episode is chiefly hLs d>vii do¬ 
ing. 

The twelfth century Trisfim of Thomas offers us a significant ex¬ 
ample of the motif of the lady's kiss as a restorative balm bringing 
health. It is associated with the theme of the beneficent effect of the 
lady's salutation. The Provencal poets, we know, played on the word 
h salut in lis pluralistic sense of greeting and health and, by a meta¬ 
phorical extensionj of salvation or beatitude. The theological concept 
of Sfi/ns has to do with restoring man^s fallen or sick nature, wUh 
"healing" man, with at-one-ment. When we recall that the lovesick 
poets fret^uently protest that they can never be restored to health un¬ 
less they receive a kiss from the beloved, we see that the very word 
snhif—which is given by ^vay of the mouth—could lend itself to a 
certain ambiguity which allows a kiss to be thought of, (We should 
not forget that the actual greeting or salutation ^vith a kiss was stilt 
practiced.) This ambiguity, 1 believe, is operative In a passage from 
Thomas's Tristan. Near ihc end of that poem^ when Tristan has been 
mortally wounded and unsuccessfully treated by doctors, the lover* 
knight explains to a trusted friend that only Tseult can console and save 
hiin. In bidding his friend to hasten Eo iseult with this news* he plays 
upon the word iw/w in its various meanings and upon the analogous 
terms $antc and conform; 

Qites li soluz de xna part, 

Que nule en moi svnz li n^a part. 

De cuer tanz satust li emvei 
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Que Hide ne remaint od mei 
Mis cuers de ^atu k salue^ 

Senz li tie m^ert sant^ nmdue; 

Emvei li iulif masalu, 

CtiinfoTt ne mVrt |amais rendu. 

Sail! de vie tie 

Se par li ne Sunt apcsrti. 

S'elc ma Sola ne iti'aporte 
E par buche ne fne conforte^ 

Ma sant# od U dune 
E fo murrai od ma grant peine; 

En fin dites cfue jo sui mnr^t 
Se }o par li n"aic conforz.* 

The verse "'E par buche ne me con forte'' not only refers to words 
of greeting ^nd comfort brought by the beloved in person (fmm her 
mouth) f but b rather a more or \t$B veiled allusion to the kind of 
salutary or beatitude-conferring kiss that we found in the Provencal 
poets and* for that mat ter, in the religious tradition. This interpretation 
seems all the more plausible in view of the past histor)* of the lovers 
and the jAtrlcaic, somewhat precious playing on the word and con¬ 
cept of snhif,* Moreover, It Is further substantiated by the ending of 
Thomas's own poetn, in tseult's lament over the dead Tristan. In this 
early version of the legend^ Isenlt has arrived too late to succour her 
lover. As she stands before the corpse of Tristan, her thoughts arc 
that he ha^ died for love of her^ and that if she had reached him in lime 
she might have healed him with memories of their love and with fre^h 
kisses and embraces. Failing this they might at Iea$t have died to¬ 
gether/^ 

One of the most Impressive and richly significant parts of the 
Tristan legend Is that which deals with the death of the lovers. In 
truth it is of a piece with the whole, for the presEniiment of death ac- 
companies the couple from the incepHon of their love. From the time 
of the drinking of the love potion and the first passiemate kiss, they 

her grrftmjfi frerm me, [tell herl ^hal noth^g ml h out h^r Han any part 
In me. X send her m much heulth from my hear! that nutie ftmaini with mt. My 
heart gtetfK her wjlh Ihealth], wilhimt her no lA-ell-heing will be realufed 

to me: J ^end her ail my IjeuTflr (greetlngil. ComJorfc will never be restored Id me- 
nor heaUh pf life nor well-being, un!ff« they are brought by her. tf she does not 
bring me h^nlih t^rertings] and romforl me wIlH her muMlh. tay well-being then 
renuiEiu with hrr, and } sk^l die p| my greDl hurt; Enally teH hit that I am dead 
imlesi [ have cpmFott from her,'^ Thpmai, Le# frfljjtfiefff# dir Rpmari dr Tfuts^t 
ed Barlliia H- Wind (Crrievj and Parish 19^), pp- 171-154- 
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^s€ thafc they have dnmk both love and death. We cannot forget that 
the story of this passion is pUyed against the backgrotmd of a moral 
and social order which could only condemn and thwart it. Thus for 
all the stolen moments of joy the lovers have hadp the union of the 
couple could not have its true fulfillment save in death. Here too— 
indeed^ especially here—the kiss has a major rok. In the presence of 
her dead lover^ IseuU'^s grief is beyond endurances literally unable to 
live without Tristan^ she lies beside hiiUj. and while cmbradrig him^ 
presses her ilps to his to join herself with her lover and to die upn that 
kiss^ 

Embrace le> si s'estent, 

Baise la buchc e la face 
E molt rsireit a 1 i Tembrace^ 

Cors a cors^ buche a budie cstenL 
Sun espirit a itont rent* 

E murt dejuste lui L?si 
Pur la dotur de sun 

P^ranius md Thisbe 

We will soon have occasion to touch on the fuller erotic signifi¬ 
cance of this death, but for the moment wc may say that there is no 
doubt that the extraordinary popularity of the Tristan legend lies in 
the fact that it is the perfect tale, indeed, an cjemplirnr of a love unto 
death. In this respect it is significant that the only other legend of pro¬ 
fane love to vie in popularity with the Lattcelol-Guinevere and the 
Tristan-Iseult stories w-as the sorrowfiil tale of Pyramus and Thisbe 


^ "She ernbraccK ifidted *hc Ues dewn, kLfm h\t mimth And Face and hald* 
him imsst ti^tly Ifi her embrarE; body to body* iniauth to moulh she puts- Sh* 
Btirrenders her spirit ibere and diw biildf him nut ol griei for her bit'er/' L^i 
rmginiwlSH p. 103 . P* Pmnkif ttmembeo these vent* In connEcHon with » death 
scene from a secular Latin poem by Marbod in the necond hall of iht eleventh 
century: "Ad sonitum ctlhaje soEltus ipum me recreare." And Ornnke wrflesf 
knight* morlalty woiuidcd by a is found deiid by hit beloved, who diEt 

upon his body in a. grief which is almost a climax of sesual passion In the same 
iiwmEnt as It seems lo mock (hat paaiilon’* living fidhlmenl. It would be temptine 
to ity lo catch an echo hf?tr of Trislan's death, to see ibe linri as evoking the 
same passionate death as Thomas of GrJtain's lines. But this It mere specralaliont 
There wav assuredly more than one tragic romance of mch a kind cunent in 
France before iioo:" Latin and the Rira of Eufap^an Lone-Lyric* [ (Ox¬ 
ford, xoos}, Ai we shrill fOOis set. ihe modet thatThnnia? may have uaed 

for Ms death-scene was a medieval veraJon of ryraiiiuri and Thiibe or of the 
Narcissus myth. 
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which derived fram Ovid's From the twelfth century 

through the Renaissance period this was the most popular of the 
legends of love bequeathed by antiqulty.^^ Here, to be sure, the re¬ 
lationship is not adulterous^ and the lovers are adolescents who have 
fust awakened to love. But again, theirs is a love that is frustrated by 
the barriers erected by an unsympathetic, class-minded society. More 
important yet is the fact that it is a love which, hke that of Tristan and 
Iseult, brings the lovers to a common death. Following the story m 
the anonymous twelfth century French retelling—-Ptramtis et Thisbt^— 
we find that the young couple has arranged for a nocturnal tryst; but 
ivhen Pyramus discovers Thlsbe's bloodied veib he b led to think that 
his beloved has been slain by a wild beast, whereupon he kills him¬ 
self with his sword. Thisbe, when she comes upon the dead Pyramus, 
strikes herself with the same sword and falls upon his body^ Like Isetilt^ 
Thisbe expires while embracing and kissing her lover. The similarity 
between the two is such as to suggest that the author of Trisfun had 
the French et Thhbi in mind when he wrote the ending of his 

own poem; 

Le COTS acolc et si Fembracc, 

Baise les iex, baise la face, 

Baise ta bquche par grant cure^ 

Tant com sens et vJe 1 i dtlfV- 
Tant con It dure et vie 
Se demoustre veraie amie.* 

(925^50) 

As with the Tristan legend, the fascination exercised by this tale 
in the Middle Ages derived from its sympathetic rendering of the theme 
of A love that leads lovers who are psychically one to one death. When 
Thisbe is about to imitate the suicide of Pyramus^ she calls on Love 
to give her the strength to strike the blow that will comfort her lover's 
soul with the thought that they have died one same death. She is her¬ 
self comforted by the idea that though they have been kept apart in 
life, they will be united in death: 

ties by hti body arid ws ^mbraw It; the kttsK Ihe she JtUsra Ihe 
fate, tht kiues the muulh wUh great is long m her sen^ und lifr last. As 
lOTg as l\l^ and sense UfU she ihnws herself his true Inver,"" Ptramu*^ eJ TJitsbl, 
introdurJane^ le&l& irritUti, traduKlDTie e note^ ed F, Brandforti fFloience^ 
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Amours^ faites ma mam fort 
Qi/a un svul top rhort; 

avia B^ame giant con fort, 

S^andui morroines d^un^ mort. 

Amis, 

Dmrl cl amour vos ont odjj 
Qtuint assambIcT ne poons vis, 

Mori nos iolndra, ce tn'cst a™A 
( 650 -^ 8 ?) 

Thlsbc's pJeii to Love for the strength that will enable her to die 
and $0 be imited with her beloved in death brings to mind once again 
the theme of the Song (S:6)—love is as strung 3S death* Ffcm this it can 
be seen that in the Middle Ages the Pyfamus and Thisbe legend was 
an ex«^mpfiiiTr not Only of a love unto death but of a love ifsrjrtie Jtd 
mortem et iilfrfl. The same is to be said of the Tristan legend, especially 
as it developed in the prose romance^^—4n French first, then quickly 
in Italian—of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In particular^ 
the representation of the death of Tristan and Iseult underwent an 
ImpKirlant modification that wc must now consider. 


T/te Kiss and the Love-Death 

In the prose romances dealing with the Tristan legend, the most 
significant feature of the death scene is the even greater insistence on 
the hvo-Ln-one motif and the ultimate togetherness of the coupk^ Now 
[seuU b present at her Inverts side while he es still alive though near 
death; around the death bed are also King hiarh and other knights. 
Feeling his end approaching, Tristan Invites Iseult to die with him, for 
it is inconceivable to him that the one should live without the other, so 

^ 'Inver make my hand so strpn^ iKat af a single bEpw [ shill Hive death; his 
spul §Halt grvat cmnlorE hom li. to we ftTill both die one death- My Inver, 
grief and |pv« have kill^ v<ni j since vre cannot be united in life, dcoth will join 
this \ t whal I thlfik."^ f ifatwwi H Thhbi, p. Thp tbeme of the psychic on-mes^ 
of the two lovers is rortspimipo^ in a twelfth mitiiiry Latin rifaeinnrfstjp of 
Ovfd's tale. 

Sunt dua« nee duo sunt, quia men^ est ma duarump 
Una Udes, unus tpiritus, nnu^ amct- 


Sunt duo, sunt uoum^ flc sunt ctuo corppre, mente 
Untim filrqne d-uot unienv imtt aimt, 

Quoted in f iVjdintE^ et niisb^^ p. 
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Intimately b&ond are they to one another, like body and souL Indeed 
they have been one flesh, one heart, and one souh "Ce serait lionte se 
Tristans moroit sans tseult qtii avons este one char, m cner ct une 
ame. Et puisqu^ll est ainsh douce dame* que morir voles avoec moL ii 
est mestier que nous muiiions atrtdui ensemble/'™ Here wc seem to 
have a transference of the Wish to die with the beloved from Iseult to 
Tristan. Tn one of the fragments from Thomas's poem^ it is the queen 
who declares the necessity of dying together at a moment when she 
feeU this b threatened. In that version, of course, Iseult is 

hastening to Tristan by sea: imperiled by a storm, she fears she is to 
prish far from her lover. If she could not have healed him, they 
would have at least died together from one same anguish; "U nus 
dous murrir d'une anguisse.^" That the wish is for an identical and 
simuitancous death Is made deaf by Iseult's thought that if she is to 
die by drowningp then Tristan should by the la^v of their competltng 
love somehow come to seek her and drown with her at 

In the prose version, we have said, it is the dying Tristan who 
expresses this sentiment and enjoins it upon the qtieen. Tlie giiev'ing 
Iseult desires nolhing better^ but she does not know how to effect it. 
Here again, that what is understood Is one and ihe stime deiith is made 
tnanlfest by the fact that the queen has in any case already determined 
to follow Tristan in death by killing herself when he has diedp But 
now it ls as though the writer of the prose romance could not be 
satisfied with having Iseult die from grief After Tristan has first expired. 
The lovers must not merely follow one another In death, they must 
truly die together. The voluptuous thought that the author entertains 
is that they might embrace and die a death of luxury/^ With death 
now engulfing him, Tristan tells the queen to Ue beside him so that he 
can die In her arms. V'l'hen Iseult has laid herself upon him and the 
two 3re locked m an embrace and a mouth-to-mouth kiss, Tristan 
squeezes her with all his remaining sttenglh, as in a spasm, so that she 
dies at the very moment that he himself expire^: 

Quant Ttistans v[x apertement qu'iJ estqit a Ja tnort vemiSj il regarde 
enttiur soi ct di.&l ^ Seigneur, je muire, |e ne pids plus vivre? h Dseu loyis 
tout commiindf, Quant it ot dite ceste parole, fl dtst k la royne beulti 

wculd be ibameful if Triaian were to die wllboul Iwuli when we have 
been <iTie il(!sh, one heart and one fCui And since >l true, tay dear lady* lhai 
you with lo die wilh me, U right lhal wt both thould die logeiher/' In PauEin 
Paris, Let iVfanuterir# frangots dt la hibUofht^ur dn roi tParis, pp- 
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Ama^, or si cjue je fine entre vos bras. Si, finffaii adonc i 

aiire, cff m^est 3 vis- Iseull s-atclLne stir Tristan^ quant At entvnt cestc 
parole; eie B*abaa5se seur son pjs- Tristan la prent entre se* braSji cl 
quant il la tint seur son pis, il dist si haut quc lull cil ds leans 
renlendSrcnl; Des ore ne jnc chaut quant je muire, puis qut jo ai ma 
dame avoec moy. Lois eslraint La roynt do lant de force que il l3 fist le 
cuer partir, ct it mfesmes morut en let poInL Si que bras a bras et 
bouche I bouche mouruienl Li dui amartl, ct dernourenmt en lete 
manj^ eoibradeE, Mort soot amdui par amour^ satis &ulrecomfoii “ 

There b a cDherencc in this death of Tristan and heult. We have 
already suggested that the sodal and rooral order that the lovers move 
m could never permit the true fLtlfillment of their uniom It b a most 
important feature of the legend that despite the awareness the lovers 
have that th^ are psychically one, their love Is not bo disembodied as 
to permit them to wthstand separation or sexual abstinence. On the 
contrary^ whenever they are forcibly kept apart^ Tristan and Iseult 
suffer ihe crueiest lorments. Tire "mystic" quality of theif love in¬ 
volves a complete partidpalion of the flesh as well as a conformity of 
wills. This mystico-5e:^ua] reality informs their real death. In thek 
supreme embrace and kiss the lovers surrender themselves to death, 
but also, it would seem, to one another in an inviolable union. And 
because it is love that moves them to die together^ the fear of death 
gives way to the voluptuousness of death; the dying from one same 
anguish is also a dying in a swell of ecstasy. Here then b ihe true con¬ 
summation of love and death* of a love that leads lovers to one death. 
The passage is truly extraordinary. It is, I thinks the first gte^t fcp-' 
resentation in the vernacular of the equating of death with ihe sexual 
act and vice versa.*’*^ In the Middle Ages this love-death has its parallel 
only in the religious eroticism of the lime; and though, as we shaU see 
in subsequent ^apters, Renaissance authors were to pun endlessly on 
death in this sexual sense, the grandeur and the poignancy of the scene 

Trisfan mw cIsBrly ih^t he was come ic death, he looked About him 
and *I die, my lord* I can live no morE; may you be comirirnded GocL^ 
tJaving spoken these wottiis he aoid lo the Queen l^eull, "My love, lake me now 
that I may tnd in yout arms^ Thus I shall end cmmiortably, if I think/ 
leaned over Tiistan when she heard ihese word^^ ihe lowered herself pnlo his 
chesl. Tristan tewk her in his atths and when he held her on hl^ chest he ^id 
so loudly ihnt cveryono ih^re within heard hlms Trom now on t do not care wKeh 
I die because I have my tfldy wilh me/ Then he presBed the queen with such force 
tlial he made her heart break and he hfmsdl died at tbst momeni. Thos Em- 
braced end mctulK l# mouth died ihe I wo loven and stayed embtAced In that way. 
Both died for love with no other F, Paris, Ics MarMjenTs, p- and. 
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from the prose Tristan were not to be matched in the literature of 
profane love until the elegiac sensuality of Torquato Tasso's muse 
created the great love-in^death episodes of the Ceru^lemme liberata— 
that k, at the time of the Counter Reformation, another age in which 
lovc^, precisely because it walked in the shadow of deaths seemed the 
more voluptuous. 


Canto V of Inferno 

When all is said and done^ medieval literature bequeathed no kiss 
more justly famous than the one we read of bi the fifth canto of 
Dante's during the account that Francesc4i gives of the love 

that has ted her and her lover Paolo Id eternal punishment in the drcle 
of carnal sinners. Its greatest relevance to our study is in the fact that 
that kiss effected and sealed a imion of lovers which is to last forever? 
but it cannot be amiss to examine also, however briefly^ that part of 
Francesca's account which leads up to her reference to the kiss^ for 
the latter comes as the culminating point of her tale. In telling her 
story^ Francesca speaks of love as an ineluctable passion that has 
bound her and Paolo together in such a way that even now in the 
afterlife they continue to be united: 

Amor^ ch'a! cor gwitil ratto s'apprcnde, 

Prese costui della beila persona 

Che ml fu Idlta; c '1 modo ancOf ni'affende. 

Amor^ ch^a nullo nnato aniar perdoiUf 
Mi prcse dd cosiui pUcer si forte, 

Oic, come vcdi* ancor non ni'abbandorta^ 

Amor condtu^sc noi ad una morte,** 

(loo-ieJi) 

Since these lovers are in the Inferno^ we know that what Francesca 
is talking about must be bad love. And yel not everything she says 
about love is to be fudged as bad. There is really nothing wrongs foe 
exampIOp with the characteristics of love as they are stated by her in 
the somewhat parenthetical phrases following the w^ord "Amor'' the 

®"Lpve. that quickly liniis Actwis to this gentle hearl, gripped thii man [Fadlfi] 
with ihi' beauUhil form lhai was wieticK^ (jvm me; and the way rnFm^rnt^ me 
yci. Love, that ab^lves no loved one /rtrai loving In rclum, gripped me so stronj|ly 
with hli gTAce for I with hk delight In mch that, ai you see, it sdll hm% not forsaken 
till?- Love Jed iis to one ijme de.T ih ^ 
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first two timw she names it. It is not the idej that love kindles cjukkly 
in the gentle or noble heart that can stand condemnedi that Ls really 
a restatement of the poet Cuinicelirs idea of the connatutaJity of love 
and the cor And that love con&trans one who is loved to love 

tn return is a thought as Christian as it is courtly.It is as though 
Francesca had seized upon some perfectly legitimate principles of love 
and^ by associating them with her itory^ was seeking to justify her own 
sinful passion. Those principles guide one safely, however# only when 
the love is spiritual What is wrong with I he love of Francesca and 
Paolo IB the direction it takes^ and this Is abundantly indicated in the 
words following the interpolated observ^atlons we have referred to. If 
we leave those observations out for a momentj we see what it is that 
really counts: ^'Amor . . ^ prese costul delta bella persona die ml Fu 
tolta/' and '^Amor ... mi prese del costui placer si forte* chc . . * 
ancor non m'afabandona/^ Their love was grounded in the fleshp and 
it was al&o, as we know, adulterausn The lovers, after all, are among 
those who allowed reason to be overthro^vn by concupiscence f'"che 
la ragton sornmettono al talcnto^). 

Commentators usually speak of this part of Fraitcesca's tale in 
connection with the ideals of courtly love that apparently inform the 
language of Daniels heroine. It seems#, however, that we can do better 
—at least for our purpose—by referring to liameLhing much more 
concrete: the legends of Pyramus and Thisbe and of Tristan and 
Iseult. These two couples must surely come to mind, for* as with them, 
the case of Paolo and Francesca ts not merely another medieval repre¬ 
sentation of the victory of Amor over EaUon, but also, and above aUj an 
e^rempfiiju of a love that leads to death. Francesca's line* "^Amor con- 
dusse noi ad una morte/^ is the common epitaph of all three couples 
and* of course, for all other such pairs (for example, Pyr^tmus and 
Thisbe in the guise of Shahespeaie^s Romeo and Juliet). Of this Dante 
was well aware. For all the importance we will shortly be attributing 
to that other illustrious pair—Lancelot and Guinevere—Francesca and 
Paolo have their truest ties with Iseult and Tristan and, to some extent, 
with Thisbe and Pyramus. In rantradistinction to the tale of Lancelot 
and Guineveref both the Fyramus-Thisbt slory and the Tristan-lseult 
legend develop the motif of the lovers'' one same death and their buxia] 
in one tomb as a sign of union in and beyond death.** Dartte, ho^vever, 
takes the theme to its logical Christian conclusion by showing what 
the ultimate consequcmces of such a love really are be^^ond the tomb. 
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[n this hAfidJutg of the Paolo-Francesca episode proves unique, 

relative to the tradition it builds on, by being an ejremphmi of a love 
listjue Gii mortem et uUta In a literal and esdiatoiogical sense. 

In her words to Dantc^ Francesca insists upon the fact that she 
and Paolo arc still united by love. There is—^lor the reader-—a kind 
of irony here, and it Ues in the fact that there is so much truth In what 
she says. That love could join two lovers in an inseparable union was 
just what the poAver of love was cDinrnonly known to be* Dante him¬ 
self had written In the Conuluio to that effect: "Amorei^ secondo la 
Concorde vole sentenza de li savL di lui ragicnanti^ e secondo quello che 
per espcrienza coniinuamente vedemo, ^ che congiunge c imlsce 
1 amante ton la persona amata/'^ And^ as we earlier saw* one of those 
St. Augustine, had said that this iinitive function is true of 
carnal as well as of spiritual Iovch In truth, when we read Francesca's 
vejie, "Amor condtisse noi ad una morte," we cannot avoid the accent 
there upon the word hence upon the idea of the oneness of the 
lovers themselves as Avell as of their fate in meeting death at the Same 
time, in the same manner, and for the same reason. In this way the 
line really intensines and seals the thought immediately preceding it 
in which Francesca said that their (or her) love was so strong (Amor 
, ^. si forte, etc.) that even now in death and In the afterlife she and 
Paolo arc united. Readers of Dante's time would very likely liave 
recognized a hibJical echo in her words and in her situallon/ the same 
Indeed lhai wc found in a passage from the Tristan legend. In some 
sense they would have nccepted as true and applied to the case of 
these lovers the thought-^pechaps the most striking in the entire cor¬ 
pus of amatory literature^—that love is as strong as death: "quia fortis 
Kt ut mors dilectio" (Song of Songs S:b}« But Francesca and Paolo be¬ 
ing in the JntemO^ where they are eternally damned and relentlessly 
punished by a maf perverso^ the thought must have evoked a sense of 
awful irony and of divine fustice at work. And tsit not perhaps another 
bit of irony that it is Virgil who enumerates the damned carnal lovers 
(among them Dido^ his own great heroine of passion) and who 
answers Dante's request to be allowed to speak to the pair hurtling 
through the air together (they are Paolo and Francesca) with the words 
tti allor li prega/Per quelPamor che I mena; e quef verranno'' (77^ 

lo the iLnanlmoiis opinion of the fagrt who hiive di&c3iir«d 
on Lt, and accord!ng to that which we ronstantfy ^ in ovr exp«n«ite. Is that 
which Join* and xmltas ihe lover wilh the person Eovcd.^* 
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70),*' The most famous line coaceroing love to be ha tided down from 
classical antiquity is Virgil's '"Omnia Wndt amor; et nos cedamus 
amori"'—Love conquers ail things; and so surrender we to love. Both 
the Solomonic and the Virgllian phrases were echoed over and over 
in medieval literatureH Here they meet. 

It Ls true that in a way—though an irortic way—Francesca and 
Paolo have in the afterlife what they wanted on earth, that is, union. 
But that is no part of a reward. The love that ted them to one same 
death together also led them together to Hell. St. Augustine, to quote 
again from one of Daniels favorite savl on love, offered the following 
thought: '"Sed vis nosse quale amor sit, vide quo ducat'" (In Psulmum 

i)/ Although it is true that in the word iimor spiritual and carnal 
love have one name, in ChristiarL thinking the primary aspect of love 
Es that which is holy; the other is a corarption of a good. Like Augustine 
long before hinir William of Saint-Thierry expressed this idea clearly 
enough; "'O Amor, a quo omnis amor cognomina tur, etiam carnalis 
ac degener"—Oh Love, from whom all love takes its name, even carnal 
and ignoble love.^^ And in Purgatory CP*fr'gflforio, X\nib 6 ^) Dante 
was to be reminded by Virgil that man was responsible for choosing 
between "'buoni e rei amorl"^—between good and wicked loves. The 
antithesis cdritas-i:upidiias was not to be circumvented. Francesca and 
Paolo had been united in a bad love, and that they now continue to 
cieirve to one another is a pan of their tonnent, 4 constant and eternal 
rcmindec to One atiother of their guilt.. A correspondence is thereby 
established between the sin and the punishment, a procedure apparent 
throughout most of the fnfenno. 

Whatever pity Dante the wayfarer may have felt for the lovers, 
no more mitigation of punishment is to be read into the togetherness 
of Paolo and Francesca than can be read into the fact that Ulysses and 
Diomedes are in one Bame. Both pairs ate punished in Hell for sins 
committed together in the earthly bfeJ“ To Interpret, as some still do, 
the union of the lovers as an atlcvlation of their punishment or as a 
special concession is to convert the terrible and hopeless finality of 
Francesca's words (''Amor condusse noi ad una morte"^) into a 
triumphant cry of victory over death; ''Where then» Death, Is thy 
stingr' (I Cor* 15 :^s)- But to do so is a manifest absurdity, for the sting 

, jind de yciu beg tluem tb*ji. by the low thst driv^ thriii: and they wHJ 
' If ycni wlsb to know what 1» the nfttun o( love* look m where it leadf.*^ 
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of deiith i$ not removed for those who^ like the "martyrs"" of profane 
lovc^ arc among the damned. That is simply axiomaHc in the Infcmo, 
1 ^'here the unrepentant are living Out through eternity their “second 
death/" Paob and Francesca have not found a ttew life in death; on the 
contrary^ their old life of disordered love is projected into eternity* 
It is no Elysium for Jov^ they End themselves in, sudi as was fancied 
by Tibullus [E 3^ in the classical age and later on by poets of the 
Renaissance; rather they arc In something like (but much worse than) 
tliose "Reids of mourning"" where Aeneas in his undcnvorld Journey 
beheld the shades of Dido (who had slain herself because of her 
desperate love fox him) and other lovers who had met an untimely or 
violent end. (j^wreirf, VL 440^47x0 There loo the sufferings of the 
lovers have not been removed by death: ^'curae non Ipsa in morte 
reJm(juunt.“ And in Dante's poem^ PaoSo and Francesca belong to 
Dido's troop—-“la schirira ov'^ Dido/' 

Insofar as the pre^Dantean legends of love unto death were in¬ 
tended to have didactic and exemplary value, what they could point 
to ^vas the pain and untimely death that unchecked passion might 
lead to. But it was all too easy for readers (and authots) to come away 
from the story of such ill-fated couples with feelings of pity^ con¬ 
siderable Indulgence^ and even a secret admiration. Moreover^, it was 
not uncommon in the Middle Ages for the same cxemplum to serve 
proponents of diametrically opposed points of view. A sentimental 
reader might take the love-unfco-death legends as UJustrations of the 
triumph of love over death rather than vke versa. At any rate, there 
can be no question of where lay the real sympathy and inspiration of 
the fashioners of the great legends of profane Jovt."® But as a Christian 
poet—a poet of recti tudef—Dante really had no choice in the stand be 
was to take concerning the tale of the lovers from RiminL It is as 
though Dante ware Following the words St. Augustine addressed to 
his pupils the wxjuld-be poet Licentius^ when he laid down the pro¬ 
cedure to be followed in dealing with just such a story as Dante 
treated. In the ordme^ once he is satisfied that Licentius" ^eal for 
poetry has been tempered to the point that the young man declares a 
preference for philosophy over poetry, Augustine tells him that poetry 
can be efficacious in incukating moraJ truths. The poem that the master 
encourages hjs pupil to return to has as its subject nothing less than 
the pathetic love story of Pyramus and Thisbe. But in telling the story 
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of the double suicide, Augostine warns his pupil, you wiil find In the 
very painful emotion that your poem must communicate a fitting oc¬ 
casion to reveal the execrable nature of lhal infamous passion and the 
poison that produced such miserable effects* Then give yourself wholly 
to the praise of pure and true love by which souls enriched with learn¬ 
ing and made beautiful with virtue may unite with the intelligence 
by means of philosophy, and no( only escape from death, but also enjoy 
the happiest iLfe.®^ There was good reason for the saint to want to offset 
any possible reading of the Pyramus and Thisbe story as a story of the 
triumph of love. Augustine^ we recall, once ivept over the fate of Dido 
(Con/-, h xlii), and the thought occurs to us that Dante the wayfarer 
weeping over the fate of Paolo and Francesca was like that Augustine, 
but as the author of the Drome Comedy he was this other Augustine's 
kind of poet,” 

Without detracting from the guilt of the lovers,, we may consider 
Francesca arid Paolo to be victims of the tradition and the literature 
of courtly-chivalric love. The last part of Francesca's account of the 
lU-fatedlovc relates that it was the reading of the love story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere that undid her and Paolo. The matter of great interest 
to us here is that It was but one point in the booh“thc description of 
the kiss—lhat led them to take the irrevocable step that effected their 
Ulidt union r 

Poi mi ri voki a loro e parla^ lo, 

E comindai: 'Trancesca, i tuoi martiri 
A laccimar mi faiino hnsta c pio. 

Mi dimmU al tempo dc* dolci wspiri^ 

A che e come concedette atnorc 
Che conoscejtle I debbiosi disiri?" 

E <]iiel|a a me; "'Nesstm magglor dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella trdseria; e do sa 1 hio dottore. 

Ma s'j conoscer U prima tudSce 
E>el nostm .imor 1u hai cotanto affetto, 

Dir6 come colui che piarge e dice. 

Noi leggiavamo lan giomo per diletto 
Di Laitcialotto come amdr lo strinse: 

Soli cravamo e sansa aloin sospclto. 

Per piu Bate li otchS d setspinse 
Quclla lettura, e scolorocci il viso; 
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Ma solo un puflto fn qud ehe d vinst. 

Quando Uggemmo d dlslatg rijg 

Ess€i baciato coUnto 

QuEsti^ che maj non fia diviso, 

La boctra mi bacib tutto tnrmante- 
Galcotlo fn il Jibn> e ohi lo scrisse; 

Quel giomo piu non LeggEmmo avanle/'^ 

(TT5--138) 

II ivould be wrong lo think ih^t the reading epi^de was whal 
canned the couple lo falJ in love. The seed of passion was p Jan led and 
was germinating in the hear Is of the lovers before they read the 
Lancelot romartce. Francesca^ il Is truer gives this part of their story as 
the "'prima rad ice'' of their Jove, but what she in fact refers to is the 
precise moment in which she and her lover^ having become aware of the 
full extent of their desire for one another^ belokened the recognition 
of their love with whal proved lo be a fatal kiss. Francesca^ it is to 
be noied^ uses the eKpressioti priniit mdice in replying to Dante's re¬ 
ediest that the explain how^ "in the lime of the sweet sighs" (the phrase^ 
along with the expression dirbbmsf dtstrf and Francesca''& '"ricordarsi 
del tempo fclice" all suggest a period of time in which I heir love was 
in progress)^ she and Paolo came to know their feelings were mutual. 
The question was not w/iy they fell in love. That was already eJcplained 
by Francesca in the first part of her story. The reading of the romance 
helped to crystallize their feelings as it gradually brought them to 
realize and to reveal the redprocity of their passion by glances and 
turning pale. They might yet have resisted had it not been for the 
kiss passage! solo un punto fu quel ched vinse." It is here that the 
love story Francesca and Paolo were reading has Its echo in theif own 


•'Then I tumuMi to thrm >^gain and ipokf- 1 be^aft; Tnmcwca, your suPFeringa 
make nxe sad and Ml of pUy attd iLBti^ me to shed tears. But idl me: al the tune 
of fwerl eighty how and by whal drcumslance did love bring you to awjirenetif 
of your unconfeifed dtiltnT Am! ilir lieplied] to mei There is no greater sorrow 
than lo reminTthfr hmppinrH In a time of wTetcKedne^s; Mnd iMs ytmf tedcher 
knows. Bui if you have auch a great ciesLrr to krtow the Bmt mot of our Jove, E 
thill lell of U IS one ivho speaks while weeping. One day for pleuiure we were 
reading of Lancelol^ and how love bound him; we were alone and unsu^Cting 
pfinoccntl- Several limes that reading made our eyes meet and! drained the color 
from our faces; but f! was one potnt alone chal nudid oS. When vre mad of ihe 
[i^cen's] longed-for smiJe [mouthl being Edised by so gteaf a lovei, this man here, 
who may never be parted from me. alf trembiJng, kissed me on the mouth. A 
Calehaut was that book and he who wrote It; we read no further in it that day/ 
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love story: the kiss in the fiction serves as a model for their own kiss. 
In the French romance, Galehaut (Galeotto) was the intemiediaTy who 
elocpiently pleaded Lancelot's case and incited Queen Guinevere to 
yield a kiss to the knight. For Paolo and Francesca, who had no such 
intermediary, the book had the same function of inciting to an unlaw¬ 
ful sesual passion; but it was the passage on the kiss that had the 
specific effect of breaking down all remaining reserve in the lovers, 
whose suirender to love is marked by their own first kiss. Here is the 
imporlartt link with the Lancelot-Guinevere kiss—the breaking down 
of reserve by a Galehaut: "Galeotto fu il lihro e chi b scrisse." Needless 
to say, the accusation leveled by Francesca at the book is also a damn¬ 
ing judgment by Dante on the kind of love inspired by it “ 

The kiss of Francesca and Paolo is the pnrrtn rudice of their bve 
in the sense that U was the beginning of their active life in love to¬ 
gether. U corresponds to tvhat Galehaut in the prose fnncebf said 
Guinevere's first kiss should be: the "commencement d'amor veraie." 
But it is significant that though ihe kiss marked the "beginning" {in 
an active sense) of the pair's illicit love, it is the last thing we hear 
of from Francesca. And we note that it is just here in connection with It 
that she reintroduces the motif of her inseparable union with Paolo: 
"QuestL eke mat da me non fia divi6o,/La bCHTca mi bado.'" We are 
brought back to the first part of Francesca's story, which came to a 
conclusion with the statements "ancor non m'abbandona" and "Amor 
condusse noi ad una morte," By leaving the rest of the bve story un¬ 
told, Dante allows the kiss to act^uire extraordliiary relief and sym¬ 
bolical—better, exemplary—significance. The reader is almost under 
the impression that the bvcR were joined in their fatal union of love 
and death by that kiss. And in a way this is true. But the effect indeed 
is so strong that it has been possible for some readers to hold that the 
lovers did in fact come to their end (murdered together by Francesca s 
husband) at the moment of the kiss, on opinion shared by the il¬ 
lustrious Dante scholar Bruno Nardi.** This, 1 think, is an unlikely 
supposition. We need not stop to debate the tjucsKon save to recall 
the warnings of medieval moralists that when a woman allows her¬ 
self to be kissed, the matter of the scrplus can be uken for granted 
(see above p. 103), What is true, however, is that for Francesca and 
Paolo the kiss is sentimentally and psychologically connected with 
both the prima radice of their love and the him morte to which it 
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uJtijnately Ifid them. As Francesca refers to the kiss in e narration that 
telescopes the events of her story into its essentials, that kiss is as¬ 
sociated in her mind, as in a cause-and-^flfect relationship, with the 
death of herself and her lover and with their present but also their 
eternal union in Hell. 

This way of understartdliig the episode is apparently the under-- 
lying Inspiration for what is certainly the most remarkable artistic 
representation ever designed to illustrate the tnfemo V episode. In 
Wiiliarn Blake s engras'ing, as Dante lies prostrate following his swoon 
from pity, Paolo and Francesca are sucked up by a whirlwind-like 
flame that will carry them again into the never-ending blast that hurls 
the numberless carnal sinners (some of them paired and even kissing) 
through the air in a vortical movement. With marvelous insight Blake 
has included a self-contained vision of the couple's fatal kiss within a 
disk of refulgent light in the background above Virgil's head. The 
lines that radiate outward from the edge of the disk continue into and 
merge Wjfch tht infurmal scene. (See Figure 14,) 

Here then we may surmise that even in the kiss motif, it is not 
only the kiss of Lancelot and Guinevere that was in Dante's mind when 
ha w‘rote his unforgettable episode, hut also the kisses estchanged be¬ 
tween Tristan and Iseult—their hrst kiss of love and their kiss at 
parting, at which time the principle of their union In-one-flesh-and- 
onc-spirii was solemnly declared. This matter is sufliciently important 
to our discussion to merit further analysis. 

Inferno V and the Tristan Legend 

The CDTUicction between Dante's Paolo and Francesca episode 
and the Tristan legend is made by ihe poet himself. Before Dante 
singled out the lovers from Rimini as the shades with whom he would 
speak, Virgil had enumerated a large quantity of the tormented spirits 
who were being punishttd for their passionate love. But of these only 
seven are specilically identified for the reader. Significantly, the last 
name that we hear before the enconnler with Francesca and Paolo is 
that of Tristan. While it is true that Iseult is not named by the poet, 
it is doubtful that any reader of Dante's time-—as of our own time^ 
could read the name Tristan without mentally coupling it with that 
of Iseultt 
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ParU, TrisUno/' e [hu di m\lU 
Ombre mij^lrommi, c ncTnitiommi, a dito 
Ch'amor di nostra vita dipartiUe> 

Thus the reidf^r comes to the story of Francesita ^nd Paolo with Tristan 
(and Is^uit) fresh in mind and also with the idea that the spirits Dante 
beholds are all of persons who died (violently) for or because of love 
P'ch^amor di nostra vita dlpartille^^). This latter thought, in fact^ is 
accentuated by a reference to ViigiFs heroine^ Dido^ in what comes 
close to being an exception to my idea that Tristan is the last specified 
shade we hear of before Francesca and Paolo appear. However, Dido 
wa$ first ldGnti£ed by means of a periphrasis as the second of the 
seven shades singled out by Virgil: ''^colei ches^anrise amorosa^ e ruppe 
fede al cener di Sicheo^' {61-6:1)^*^ Now her name itself figures in a 
periphrasis when Dante says that Paolo and Francesca separate them¬ 
selves frcFm the flock where Dido Isr—irfef/ft schierii ai/k Dido (S^)—so 
a& to approach him* But Dido is not meant to be individuated here: 
rather^ In her character of one who died because of a desperate and 
irrational passion, her name is used to define the spedcis to which 
Dante's cmiple belongs* 

On the other hand, Paolo and Francesca seem to be unicjue in 
this already select group in that they are together as a couple in Helh 
evidently because on earth they were united by love both in life and 
in death. Now there U nothing in the canto that authorizes us to think 
that other carnal lovers are paired in the afterlife, although it cannot 
be absolutely stated that it is not so. Dante seems to have bem at¬ 
tracted by the couple because they were together and thereby distin¬ 
guished from the other shades^ for^ as the story h told^ he did not yet 
know their identity. But the point here is that before Dante presented 
his ^'modem'^ couple to the worldp Tristan and Iseult and Pyramus and 
Thisbe offered the best-known cases of a love that led a couple to a 
single death. Precisely because Dante knew this, it is of the utmost 
sjgiuficance that he do^!s not name Iseolt and makes np mention of 
Ovid^s unlucky adolescimt lovers m the canto. The absence from Hell 

^ Paris,Tfiftljapapd he showed me utoth lhan a ihmisand ^hadfES, pointing 
as he naincd them whom love had Idm fTmn Pnr hfe,"* 

who had killed hertelf fiM" love, and broke faith with the Ashes of 
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(in the sense that they are not specified, for they may well be there) 
of the Utter couple is the more suggestive when we note that Dante 
twice in other parts of his poem alludes to them and their death.*® That 
he avoided reference to them in fnferno V as a matter of taste and 
delicate reserve in view of their tender age is, 1 think, «^iiite possible, 
though not the sole reason. But what of tscuU? That Dante placed 
Tristan's name last in the series of shades named, breaking off the 
enumeration just there, is due to more than considerations of chro* 
nology and meter. Had he placed it anywhere else, he almost would 
have had to name fseult. It is as though the poet deliberately withheld 
her name so as to avoid the necessity of openly declaring either her 
separateness from or her togetherness with Tristan in HclL Certainly 
he could not have sundered them in the minds of his readers. 

But for Tristan and Iseutl to have been conspicuously present as 
a pair would have made it difficult if not impossible for Dante to bypass 
that most illustrious of medieval couples for his lesscr-knmvn (at that 
time) lovers from Rimini. The same would hold true if Py ramus and 
Thisbe were specified. And, of course, the poet would also have lost 
his unique opportunity to make his trenchant two-pronged attack on 
romantic love and romantic literature. If, in the circle of passionate 
lovers, Dante had not had the imhappy pah from Rimini at hand, he 
would, I think, have found that Tristan and Iseult were indeed there 
as one, and he would then have chosen to speak and listen to them. As 
it Is, he has given us something of a modemlrcd retelling of their 
story. It may be observed that Paolo and Francesca are the only 
"modern" characters Dante notes in the circle of carnal lovers. As for 
Tristan, the poet very likely thought of him as belonging to a past so 
remote that he could be considered to be among the ancient ladies and 
knights that Virgil has pointed out to Dante; 

Posda ch'lo ebbi II mio dottore udilo 

Ncmar le donne antlche e' eavalieri.’ 

It is th«m that Dante asks to speak ivith the couple who turn out to be 
the lovers from RiminL Simply to have retold the stoty of Tristan and 
Iseult or of Pyramus and Thisbe would have been little to Dante s 
liking and contrary to his genius. Dante frequently was consciously 
vying with poets and legends that preceded him, but in doing so, he 
was also building on them. 

* "After t tad heard my teaiier tell the namn of the Udi« and knighta of old." 
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Even the ^itimtion in which the lall of Paolo and Francesca takes 
place has its closest parallel with the circumstances attending the 
surrender to love of Tristan and IseulL In 1910 Pio Rajna noted the 
simiJarity, pointing out that in both cases the couples are alone and in 
close contact*®® Tristan and tseult aboard ship ptay at chess^ Francesca 
and Paolo read a book. The reading of the book alw corresponds to 
the famous love-poticm^ the one and the other causing a precipitation 
of love passion if not the origin of the passion itself, Daniels 
eravamo e sanza sospetto''—^(we were alone and unsuspecting) echoes 
the prose rontance^ which says of the lovers: ''ll n"! a nu! destourbe- 
merits car il sont ensemble seul a seui qu'iJ n^ont garde de sorvcn.ue/'^ 
although this last detail follows the mutual confession of tove the 
lovers maken Still another echo is heard In Francesca"^ statement that 
"*per pit! fiale gli occhJ cl sospinsc/Quella lethira e scolorocd U viso/'^ 
which recalls the French author's observation* '"Yscus regarde Tristan 
et Tristans li^ ct tant s'entresgardent. , , Considering this to be the 
extent of the paralJeb Rajna somewhat abruptly and, I thinks vvrongly 
judged as fortuitous the connection between Daniels request to learn 
how the lovers from Rimini w^ere made aware of their Feelings and the 
detail of the French romance that says of the lovers (continuing the 
la.st-quoted, broken phraseji ^^et tant s'entresgardent en tel manicre,i 
que li uns conoist bien la volonte de I'autre et la On the 

contrary^ this seems to me one of the strongest points of contact be- 
t^veen the two episodes. 

Rajna's position was determined by the idea that whereas Tristan 
and Iseult fall in love suddenly, Francesca and Paolo evidently have 
been harboring a passion for one an 01 her for a while before their read¬ 
ing. Because of this, Rajna finds the connection with the Lancelot 
romance to be the truly important link, for Lancelotj he observes^ was 
In love with Guinevere from his first sight of her, and the queen was 
early attracted by the knight, so thatj.as in the case of Dante's lovers^ 
desire came well in advance of the pledging of their love. However^ 
Rajna perhaps interpreted too literally the role of the lovfr-potlon in 

'There wjs nothing lo dl-&hub them for Ihey were alone together* w thal they 
bad po thought of what Hapj^cd.^ 

* tiiMi ilia I Teadinj^ made our ev-M meel and drainad the color from 

our fflceiL*' 

^TieuK lookf al TfiJtan ^nd Tristan at her, and they look at each other for so 
long..." 

■ . and they look at each other for SO lone and in such a way that each is 

perfectly aware of ihe oth«-*t will and taught.'* 
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the Tristan legend, claiming that love comes suddenly and inexplicably 
upon its being drunk, and that tvithout it there is no justification for the 
passion that consumes the lovers. But even allowing this to be so, the 
fact is that the French author did take the trouble to show Tristan and 
Iseult after their drink becoming aware of the mutual nature of their 
desire for one another, an awareness that they are brought to by their 
looking at one another: "el tant s'entresgardetit en tel maniere, que li 
uns conoist bien la volonte de I'aulie et la pens&e. Tristans aper^oit ei 
conoist que Yseus I'aime de lout son cuet, et Yscus reconoist bien que 
Tristans I'aime autresirtt."* Moreover, we do not know in what version, 
or versions, Dante knew the Tristan legend. Gottfried's poem has 
many details that the Italian poet could have known of from other 
sources. Now Gottfried gives a circumstantial account of the thoughts 
and reaction of Tristan and Iseult between the time of the drinking 
of the love^potion and the mutual confession of their passion which 
leads directly to their kiss. A point of particular interest to us here is 
that Cottfri^'s account tells us that the lovers exchange furtive glances 
with one another and that when their eyes meet they change color, 
either blushing or turning pale. This, says the poet, is because Love 
was not content to be hidden in the lovers' hearts, but was determined 
to be revealed on their faces 1 *^ Tlie similarity to the situation of Dante s 
lovers is certainly striking; 

Noi IcggiavainD un giorno per diletlo 


Per piit fiatc Ei occhi ci sospinse 
Queila tethjra, c scoloroca il vifio,** 

Certain passages of the Lniirclot romance cause Paolo and Francesca 
to raise their eyes from the book and to look at each other, a gesture 
which Is accompanied by ihesr turning pale—perhaps causes them to 
turn pale. As they read of the passion of Lancelot and Guinevere in 
the book, so they read of their own passion in one anotlier's eyes and 
in the changed hue of their faces. In this way the lovers are made 
fully aware of their mutual desire. All it takes for Dante to drive home 
the full force of this idea Is the pause at the end of the verse and the 

. xtid they loot: ol «ach ctiier for w long flod In sflclt a way that «ch Is 
perfeclty aw.ir« of thf olhcf's will [desireV and thought. Triftan perceive* and 
know* that Iseult low* him with ail her heaii. and lawgidwt that TriaUn 

iovff her in thti bunr Wiiy.^ 

dby ioir plc^^ti/e we were nPkTdlFg * » » Several Hfljiegi fhak made 

out meel xnd drj lined ihe color frum our faxe^^ 
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line that follows in which th^ ifiitial adversative^ acquires great 
dramatic and explicative value; "'Ma solo un pun to fu quel che d 
vinse/'^ 

We recall that in the Tristan legend the lovers came togetlier in a 
hiss as the B/st natural expression of Shcir love just after they 
recognized that their desire was mutual. This is also what happens in 
the episode of Paolo and Francesca, Another important eiirment here 
is that in Dantc^s episode it is Paolo who kisses Francesca first. Much 
has been written in an effort to explaiit why Dante departed from the 
UiucGlot romance (assuming he was following it) when he chose to 
have the male (Paolo) offer the kiss. In fact, he has Francesca depart 
from the French romance even in the idea that it was Lancelot who 
took the initiative in the kiss. May it not be that Dante had the Tristan 
legend in mind here too and that he merged the figures of Lancelot 
and Tristan? In that legend it is Tristan who kisses fir^i. One thing 
is sure; for Dante to have made Francesca lake the lead in the act of 
the kiss w^ould have been so out of keeping with her character as to 
constitute a major artistk and psychological Haw. As a heroine of 
romantic love, Francesca h iis UtHc in emtunOn with the blithe figiuc 
of Queen Guirteverp, whether we think of the latter as receiving or 
giving the kiss. Of course, Francesca cannot be thought of as an 
excessively demure maid; she receives but also responds to the kiss. 
It is plain from her story that she was not really caught by surprise 
when Paolo kissed her, and one has the impression that Paolo could 
easily have been repulsed, but that that was far froiti her mind But 
in respect to these points Francesca is doscr to hcult (when the latter 
was fust kissed by Tristan with a lover's kiss) than to Guinevere. 

Among the other important points of similarity between Dante's 
episode and the Trist,Tn legend we may note that Paolo and Francesca 
are slain by the latter's jealous husband. In the prose Tristan^ the hero 
receives his fatal wound from Iseult's jealous husband. There is also 
an element of incest in both cases, Paolo is the brother of Francesca's 
husband: Tristan is the nephew of IseulTs husband. Although the 
Lancelot-Guinevere affair is adulterous, there is no incest involved. 
Finally, there is the connection between the Idss and the idea of death 
as its consecfuence. There is nothing of this in the Lancelot romance, 
whereas both the Tristan legend and Dante's episode establish a psy¬ 
chological relationship belivcen the fail or the kiss of the lovers and 

* "But Jf iVBK one point alone thit utullii m." 
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their psychic union unto and ^vcu beyond death. How far removed 
Lancelot and Guinevere are from all this i5 quickly seen when we re¬ 
member that in the Lancelot legend, Guinevere died penitent in a 
convent^ and that Dante was of the opinion that Lancelot himself, like 
Guido da Montefeltro, spent his last years in seclusion, leading an 
austere religious life (CoMumfo, TV, iS)x 

At this point, in support of my idea of the exemplary and em¬ 
blematic character of the kiss in Iwfemo medieval Christian iconog¬ 
raphy mav once again stand us Ut good stead- In the High Middle 
Ages, the vice of luxury or lust was commonly represented by a couple 
embracing and kissing. This type is found in the reliefs of the 

cathedrals at Chartres and that of the latter dating fiom 

circa 3-125. (See Fig. 16.) In this depictipn of lust—as in ceTiatn 
miniatures illustrating the kiss of the Song—-it is the man who is 
shown taking the initiative or the more active role; he is often seen 
with one hand holding or caressing the face or neck of the woman,^ 
The kiss of Paolo and Francesca was just such a one, and, as we know, 
its end result was to plunge the couple into the infernal drcle of the 
lustful It may be that also in representing Lancelot as the active 
partner in the knight's kiss with Guinevere^ Oante, speaking thtough 
Francesca, was, consciously or unconsciously, following and con¬ 
tributing to this emblematic tradition. Unlike the lovers from Rimini^ 
however, the Arthurian couple had time to repent.®* 

Purgatory the Kiss of Peace 

It often happens in the Djujitc Comedy that an episode In the 
InferriQ receives its deeper meaning and fuller symbolic value from 
another episode later in the poem (in Pur^iitory or which 

has some point of tesemblance to It, This is the case with the kiss 
passage we have just examined. In additicin to the sensual and siufut 
kiss of Francesca and Faolo^ there is in the Dim'ne Copnedy an example 
of ihe Christian holy kiss of peace and love. Slgniricantly, the latter 
occurs In that ledge of Pmgatory where the souls are cleansing them- 
selves of the sin of lust in a purifying fire. As Dante moves along the 
rim of that ledge* he sees two groups of shades approaching one an¬ 
other from opposite ditections. When these souls meet, they kiss one 
another and quickly continue on their way: 
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Lj ve^io d'ognc parte farsi presta 
Gascun^Qinbra c baclar^t iina con una 
Sejiza restar, contente a brieve festa,^ 

{PHrj;irfDn(7, J(XV1, 

Now purgatory is an area where Dante frequently insists lupon 
the rheme of concord and union, and the salutation by the holy kiss of 
peace or charity, vve know, is a sign of the spiritual union and recon¬ 
ciliation of the faithful. The kiss (ie., charity) ts forrcoi'difl. This then 
is an indication of the appropriateness of its presence in this part of 
the poem, where the greeting these souk give one another k called by 
Dante an '^accoglienaa arnica." Moreover, there is something eminently 
fitting in the fact that this holy kiss should be given by those who, al¬ 
though now among the saved, had been guilty on earth of unchaste 
kisses. Here, we cannot help thinking, is where Francesca and Paolo 
would be had they managed to be repentant before their unitmely 
death. Dante has clearly wished to establish a deliberate contrast with 
the kiss of lust described by Francesca in the circle of the doomed 
carnal lovers of the Inferno, 

There are other elements that help us to see the contrast. One of 
the surest signs of Francesca's torment is her insistence on the idea 
of peace. She who k condemned to being hurtled eternally through 
the air by the infernal blast speaks of peace— pace —as a condition she 
evidently desires but can never have (htfemo, V, The kiss is 

the Christian symbol of peace par excellence, but the kiss Francesca 
exchanged with Paolo brought fust the opposite of peace. In Ptrrgaforio 
XXVI Dante addresses the penitents as souls who are sure to come to 
the blessed state of peace; "O anime sicure / D'aver, quando chc sia, 
di pace stato" 155-^54), In the midst of their present but temporal 
chastisement, the periodic kiss of peace that they exchange presages 
the eternal peace which will one day be theirs. 

There is significant symmetry here as well. The first occurs 
for rather is recalled) at the beginning of what may be named Hell 
proper, for though Limbus is in the first cirde of the descent, it k 
clearly felt to be set off from the rest of the Inferno, even more so 
than are the sluggards found in the vestibule of Hell, Then at the last 
ledge of Purgatory in which penalty is assessed occurs the second kks, 

^"The« from both dirwetltnu ) set tacb shade hurty kiss ont anethci’, with- 
out patiain^ content with bHei but joyou* greetiag." 
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At the begirtnijig and at the end of Dante's punitive and purgative 
system a kiss helps to illustrate the nature of the opposite poles of 
CHpidiias and cunfrts, of disordered !ove and love being set in order. 
As in so maitv other ihlng?^ so too in the matter of the ki$s, Dante 
presents us with a summing-iip, and^ as it were, the definitive medievid 
word. 

More light is thrown on the kisses of Guinevere and of Fraticesoa 
when Dante meets with Beatrice in the earthly paradise. What happens 
there and certain verbal echoes make it clear that Beatrice is contrasted 
with Francesca (and Guinevere) and that Dante^s love for Beatrice is 
contrasted with that of Paolo and Francesca. When Beatrice appears^ 
her face is veiled. Her handmaidens—the theological virtues—beg 
her to unveil so that her devotee, Dante* may see not only her eyes but 
that second and greater beauty which is Beatrice's mouth: 

Per graziii fa noi grazia che dlsvele 
A lul la becca tua, d che discema 
La scconda t^eilczza che tu cele.^ 

XXXL 136-i^S) 

We recall that in the Vitn Ntiovit Dante says that the eyes are the 
beginning but the mouth is the end of love (see note 0 of this chapter). 
[n the ConviviQ Dante says that the smile Is a sign of beatitude^ and 
here in the earthly paradise it is Beatrice's celestial and smiling mouthy 
"lu santo riso^' (XXXIt, 5)/ that causes Dante to be rapt so intensely 
that he has to be called back to his senses and surroundings by the 
three handmaidens (XXXl, 139-145# aud XXXlb 1-12). Certainly this 
spiritual splendor of Beatrice's mouth {bocca and SiiiiKo riso] is to 
be contrasted w'ith the seductive but uninnocent passion connected 
with the mouths of Guinevere (f/ dfsfjuto riso) and Francesca (In toccu 
mi biicB). Beatrice's smiling mouth is no less desired by Dante than 
were Guinevere's by Lancelot and Francesca's by Paolo. But whereas 
the latter two cases involved ecstatic but illidt kisses by trcmbltng 
lovers, Dante is ecstasied by contemplation of hJs lady% mouth. And 
yet, if not in Florence when Beatrice u*as a mortah here In the earthly 
paradise where ive have the transfiguration of Beatrice'^s mouthy is It 
possible that in his rapture the poet did not Intone—^like the mystks^ 
jtmong them Saint Bernard, who was to be Dante's last ^'guide^^ in the 

*'Tor thr sake oF grace grant u» the favnr &t unveiling your niouth to him 50 
lhat he may ptfeeivv the second beauty that ymi conceal/' 
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celestial paradLse^—the first verse of the Song of Songs: "Osoiletur me 
osculo oris Given the various possible allegorical meanings that 
attach to Beatrice in the Divine Comedjf (le.j Wisdom^ ReveUtiori* 
Theology, the Church), one is tempted to think that he did so— 
trembliitgly.^'^ 
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s in the Middle AgeSj so too in the Renaissance—both 
Christian and paganizing—^the conceits we have been 
tracing, although Fretfuentty Found together In a unit^ most 
often appear separately. For the most part. Renaissance 
writers (especially the poets) thought of these conceits as being 
Neoplatonic in origin and signlllcance^ but they could not have been 
unaware of their place in the Christian tradition. The lociis dasskus 
for the concept of the migration and exchange of lovers' souls, or of the 
tranfiformation of the lover into the beloved^ along with the important 
theme of the death and resuscitation of lovers, as these ideas were 
employed in amatory hlerature during the Renaissance, is a section 
from Marsilio Firino^s Commentary on Plato's Sympo^mm* Although 
Fidno makes no overt oscubtory allusions, a dose examinadon may 
yet reveal that the soul-in-the-kiss conceit was not altogether re¬ 
moved from his thoughts when he composed the passage in ejuestiem^ 
But even if this proves not to be so, the passage is of paramount in* 
terest to us here. Its influence was enormous, and what cannot be 
doubted is the fact that many subsec^uent writers—the poets in par¬ 
ticular—did not shrink from coupling Its amaloiy concepts psycholog¬ 
ical and philosophical with the theme of the kiss. 

MarBilio fiemo mtd the Lover s Death and Revival 

In exhorting his listeners to love, Ficino urges them not to be dls* 
mayed at the idea, said to be Plato's, that the lover dies unto himself 
and lives in another person: ^'Netjue vos illud deterrent, cjuod de 
amante quodam PJatonem dixisse ferunt. Ule, inquit, amator animus 
est proprio In corpore mortuus, in aLeno corpora vivens/^ The source 
Fidno had in mind when he attributed this thought to PUto has not, 

^Knuld you bi* deterred by the Mving attributed to Plato Cdnceming; « 
certain This lov<i,^ h* laid^ 'ii « wui dkad to hLa own body aud Uvlfig in 

anolhtr**.^^ PfaJoirf* aioif de amorf: Oratio iKcunda, caput VtU; In llu? 

edition accompanied by a French iransIiHon by Raymond Marcef, ComnirJifnprfr 
jur u flarcj^uf^ dtr Ptaroil fPiiri>, P- iJS- AlJ fnol^llon» from FlCtno'S Gnm- 

meriLLry are from tbli editiofL 
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as far as I know^ been correctly detennined. In Kb critical ediMon of 
FicnTO''s Latin text, accompanied by a French translation^ Raymond 
Marcel refers the reader to Platons Phaedrus^ 14 3 c; but nothing Is to 
be found there or anywhere else in Plato that corresponds to the 
passage in (juestion- Touching briefly on the fictnian allusion^ Jean 
Orclbal suggests that the Italian thinker probably ascribed to Plato 
a thought that derives from Cato by way of Plutarch's LivesBut as 
recorded there, Cato states simply that the lover's soul lives in tbebody 
of another. Although this comes close, there is still no talk of the lover 
being dead unto himself h I find that Plutarch repeats the reference in 
his own wonderful Diei/ogue vn Lone, and In a context where he is 
apparently following the Platonic discussion from Pluiedrus {^32- 
253) on the connaturality of lovers. Unforhjnaleivj Plutarch's pas¬ 
sage is corrupt, there being an obvious laoma directly after the refer* 
ence to Cato's saying! "Roman Cato dedared that the soul of the lover 
is ever present in that of the beloved * * . form, character, way of life, 
and every act."'^ Again the reference is suggestive. But again there is 
no mention of death. Moreover^ in both cases the ascription to Cato 
is firm, and there is no htne of Plato being behind it- Fidno, on the 
other hand, introduces his thought as an opinion attributed to Plato 
by others. (In his ovm Italian version of his Commenlaxy, Fidno him¬ 
self was to present the idea simply as Plato's.) This becomes a signif¬ 
icant detail if we can find the thought so ascribed to Plato, as indeed 
we can. And here we are brought back to the Platonic epigram on kiss- 
tng Agathon: 

My soul was on my lips as t was kissing Agathon. 

Poor soul! she came hopirg to cross over to him. 

Ficino^ of course, knew the distich, for, if in no cither place, he 
read it in Diogenes Laertius, where it is given as the philosopher's.^ 
Yet it is doubtful that there Is enough !n the epigram to have led Rcino 
to attribute to Plato the thought of the lover's death and subsequent 
revival in the beloved. There b, 1 think, a more likely source that was 
also know'n to him, one which, ivbile it does in fact ascribe the idea 
to Plato, spells out the theme of the dying and riEsuscitation of the 
lover. This is an expanded Latin version of the original epigram found 
in A ulus Celiius, an author frequency dted in Ficino's works: 

Cum semihiulco savin 
Meo pueJIum savior 
DuJccmque florem spiritus 
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Ducd apeftD tminite, 

AnJina irule ei saudd 
Cucurrit atl Idbeas mihjp 
Rktumquc in oris pcrvimn 
El labra pucii moltia, 

Rimata itinerl tran^itus^ 

Ul transiLlrtt dititnr. 

Turn if moTip quid plusoiLae 
FtiisEel in cociu n&mitj 
Amorls igni piTctla 
Transissct d ms linquer^t 
El mira pror^um res CDreL 
lit fierem ad me mortuus^ 

Ad pucrnin ut Inins viverem,^ 

The close pdiallel belween last two verses and Fiemo's words, 
coupled with the fact that Awlus Cellius first gives the original Greek 
distich as Plato'^s^ suggests to me that this Latin version had some part 
in leading Fidno to refer to Plato as the author of the idea that the lover 
dies unto himself but revives in the beloved. If, as ] think, this is so, 
then Jt Is signlficarkt that the Italian philosopher makes no mention 
of the kiss, and ii becomes both necessary and worthwhile to ask why.. 
In order to answer the question, however^r we must first examine the 
rest of Ficino's passage, which has its osvn inherent relevance to the 
present study. 

Had the few words we have quoted from Rdno been all he wrote 
on the subject of the lover^s death and revival^, the idea might not have 
attracted undue notice in readers and followers. But in fact they serv'e 
to introduce a long disquisition on the mystico-magicol phenomenology 
of reciprocal love between true friendsp and what Ficino went on to 
write is one of the most incandescent passages in the literature of 
Platonic love, perhaps one of the most remarkable pages in the armals 
of amatory literature. 

with Hilf-op^n mmith [ kiss my yaung Irimd *nd driw the sweet 
^pvver of his brei^tb from the qprtied patS^ my saoh irick anS woiu^ded^ ira^he^ to 
»iy iSpfc- and Peking pi&sage fox Its jaifmey through ihe dpenii^g of my friend's 
mouth and soft lips. It esirris If self to spring across. Then if there were a little 
]on^ pause in the union of our kiss, tmy loul] urged by love*t fire, would cross 
over and leave And It wouM be ahneeiher woniletfni if I became dead to 
myHelf and lived within my young frtend.^ The Atffc N{ghi§, [IL cd. and irans. 
John C Rolfe ^London and York, 7^2. (Bk. XIX, xLi These aamc verges 
an recorded widt alight variation in the Saturnsli^ (if, ti) by Maembius, who evi^ 
dcntly got them from Autns Gclllus, 
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Ficitw and Reciprocal Love 

Love, Ficmo lelU his readers, may be simple or reciprocal. In 
simpJe love the beloved does not return the affection of the lovefj so 
that the lover may be said to be deadj for, hb thoughts and soul hav¬ 
ing gone out toward the belovedn he does not live in himself, and 
inasmuch as the unreBponsive beloved does not welcome and give a 
place to the lover's souL the latter has no dwelling place. Hence the 
lover is totally dead and without hope of revival unless he be re¬ 
suscitated by indignation^ by which Ficino evidently means that the 
unrequited lover remains dead as long as he continues to be enamored.^ 
In reciprocal love, on the other hand, each partner Is both lover and 
beloved and each lives in the other. That the lover^s death is com¬ 
pensated by an immediate resuscitation of life; the lover who dies 
unto himself lives in the beloved and is himself sustained by the soul 
of the beloved that has come to him. By means of this mutual trans¬ 
formation, the tw^o lovers become one and each becomes two. Such 
then is that "fortunate death"^ by which one is resuscitated and acquires 
a new and double life This, says Fidno^ is love's greatest miraclex for 
by it there takes place that exchange of lovers' souls resulting in the 
experience which is the primary aim of lovers—transformation into 
the beloved.® 

It is apparent that here we are bevond anything that could have 
come from the Platonic epigram or from Aulus Gellius's amplification 
of it. In his glowing purple passage^ the italian philosopher is speak¬ 
ing of love as an ecstasy in a manner that makes us think at once of 
both the medieval poet and the Christian mystic* Basic to all three is 
the idea that love is on ecstatic force that seekj to unite lover and 
beloved (or two loueri) by causing an exodus of the deeper self that 
moves toward its desire. But if Flcmo's speculation on the ecstatic na¬ 
ture of love owes somethings perhaps much, to the poetsj he is ulti¬ 
mately drawing even more. It seems to me^on the tradition of Christian 
splnhrality and mysticism. Especially revealing in this respeci is the 
elaboration of the theme of death and resurrection, the lover dyirtg un¬ 
to himself but finding new life in the beloveds or living with the life 
of the beloved. Although he certainly met with such an idea tn the 
poets, Ficino was sure to have been fomiliaf with ii in the religious 
tradition, where il Is even more conspicuous. The greatest aspiration 
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of the Christian is to die unto himself so as to live in the heloved 
(Christ) or, >vhal comes to the same thing, to be infused with the 
beloved's life (or spirit). The most rapturously mystic utterance in 
Christian literature is St. Paulas cry: "With Christ I am nailed to the 
Cross, It is now no longer t that live but Christ that lives in me"" 
(GaL 2:19-20). Endlessly commented upon by the religious writers 
Flcino knew so well^ that e^calted cry must have been in his mind 
when he wa^ writing his own rhapsodic passage- So too^ perhaps^ were 
the following ^vords of an author whose work 5 Fidno and other 
[talian hJeoplatonists meditated deeply j the Pseudo-Dionysius^ who 
considered Paul a lover precisely because of his eagerness to die so 
that he could be possessed with the Life of Christ; 

And the Divjne Veaming brings ecstasy, not allowing them that are 
tk^urhed thereby to bclonE unto themselves hut only lo the objects of 
their affection. . - . Hence the great Paul constrained by the Divine 
Vearnifig, and having received a sihare in its ecstatic powerj says with 
inspired utterance, live, and yet net 1 but Christ liveth m true 
svvMthe-irt that he ivas and [as he says himself) being beside kimseU 
unto Codn and not possessing his own life but possessing and loving 
the life of Him for Whom he yeamed^® 

Now it k possible to see a connection between this and Fidno'? 
passage. Indeed Ficino* who translated and wrote a close commentary 
on Djonv^ius, noted precisely in connection with thes* words that 
love transports the lover into the beloved: ^^herefore love is said 
to cause an ecstasy in the lover^ that is^ a sort of excess by which he 
is carried, as it were, into the beloved."^ Equally significant is the fact 
that in the Commentary on the Symposium itselFH shortly afte^ his 
ecstatic description of reciprocal love, Rcino appealed to Dionysius' 
idea that love constrains superior things to move tow^ard lower things 
and vice versa, an idea which comes just before the words we have 
quoted from the ''Areopagite/'* Hence it is difficult for me to accept 
without some qualiftcation the view of Kris teller (adopted by others 
on his authority) that in Ficmo "the whole technical language of love 
which exchanges the Souls of the lovers and transforms them into 
each other are evidently taken from poetry and developed into a more 
precise system/"' For the passage we are considering—it is the ntost 
eloquent and far-reaching statement on the question to be found in 
Rcino-—equally important sources are the writings of Christian 
authors. For the latter, we know^ love not only wounds but, because it 
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b as strong as death, klHs outright; but in this kind uF death, when one 
dies his life is hidden tn the beloved. The folloAving quoUtioa from 
Gilbert of Hoy illustrates this idea by yoking together two key biblical 
tenets; 

Fortunate is he in whom ssctec} love is a sickness, yci no* a suffering 
. . . O unhealthy, indeed, truly sick heart that does not know it Is 
stricken by this wound f am wounded/^ she says/^ by love {chariry)^^ 
Not only does it wound but it kills also; 'Tor love is as strong as 
dealh/^ Finally the Apostle [saysl! '"You are dead, and your life is 
hidden with ^rist in God/'®* 

And later, in the fifteenth century^ fean Gerson recorded the case of 
a martyr for love^ a devout soul who died unto herself and found life 
in the beloved: 

f am made blessed through my faith—for so 1 may piously believe— 
a blessed tuartyr of love; who could sing no less than this: '^1 am 
sick with Jove^. f am love's captive, I Jove for love's sake* I am wounded 
by charity, I am even dead from bve, dead to myself but alive to my 
beloved fuxifueraJo ejo siixn* sei ft amar^ morfun, m^rtm 

mtthi ef nipj?] 

Such passages as these are not meant to bo taken as direct sources 
of Ficino, but rather as eKamples of the kind of imagery and language 
vvhich was common to the tradition of Christian spirituality with whxdi 
the Itaitan philosopher was familiar. Needless to say, that language 
was still common m the Christian ivriters of Fidno^s time, and as yve 
shall see, he himself was to employ it in a reasonably orthodoJ^ fashion 
in contexts describing the relationship between God and the souL 
Meanwhile, where Rdno would appear to be closer to the poets in this 
matter is in the fact that the passage from his Commentary is a de¬ 
scription of love, not between God and the soul, but between two 
creatures. Unlike the poets, however^ he speaks of a love that is not 
a heterosexuaJ relationship but rather one between two males, the 
one a mature man, the other a youth. It is. In fact^ Intellectual love^ or, 
we may say, spiritual friendship. And now we can understand why 
the Italian philosopher perhaps deliberately refrained from mentioning 
the kiss, despite the fad that in wishing to attribute to Plato the 
ecstatic concept of love as effecting an exchange of souls entailing the 
death and resuscitation of lovers, he was drawing from a source (or SO 
I believel in which the kiss as the vehicle of transfer was the dominant 
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motif. Both the origiiial Platonic epigrajn and its expanded Latin form 
in Aulus Gellius refer to eratir love between a man and a youth. It 
appears that in the Pfiaeifi-Ms a condescension is made by Pbto even 
to the noblest lovers^ for he alloivs or tolerates their kissirig and em¬ 
bracing. But whatever the actual sexual practices of tlfteenth cmXuiy 
rioTence were^ the mores were not then such as to be openly indulgent 
of homosexuality. Since Ficino's own system refers to on intellectual 
homosexual relationship whose spirituality must be protected at all 
costs^ such intimacies as the kiss (even on a metaphorical level) would 
have appeared unseemly. 

There is another passage later in the Corumentary (Vil, vl] that 
gives us a clue to what J take to have been Ficino^s reluctance if not 
repugnance to think of the kiss and other sexual inEimades as a means 
for effecting or even symfaoliajng the union or mutual transformation 
of Platonic lovers* This occurs where the philosopher^ in condemning 
pederastic love^ tdls us that it is the opinion of some that the sexual 
embrace between the mature man and a youth is an attempt to effect 
the refuvenation of the older man. Such a thought is based upon the 
unhappy belief that a transformation of lovers can be realized by 
seminal flowJ* Rdno acknowledges that though such a practice ts 
insane^ it docs confirm the idea ihat love (evro in its carnal expression} 
is itself the desire for mutual indwelling. But what is possible of spirits 
Is not so of bodies, and In illustrating the impossibility of such a con¬ 
version of bodiesj Ficino dtes the ^^example^' of Lucretius (''amantium 
omnium Enfelicissinnis")^ cjuoting a part of the famous verses of the 
De rerum where the Roman poet su vividly describes the rage 

of lovers seeking in vain to penetrate into one another and become as 
one by means of kisses and the sexual embrace. Hence Ficino had be¬ 
fore him a notable Jilcrary example illustrating for him the madness 
of the idea of the mutual incorporation of bodiesJ^ 

The fact is that in Fldno^s philosophy of love there is simply no 
DDOtn for carnal contact of any kind, and least of all for the sense of 
touch. For him the senses can only keep man earthbound^ whereas the 
proper and ultimate object of love Is the Divinity, who is reflected 
among bodies as Beauty* Beauty- however^ is a <fU3Uty ihat can be 
fully appreciated only by the tnind asEisted In its work of perceiving 
and enjoying the divine quality by the sense of sight alone (sometimes 
by hearing also), which has on ancillary role by virtue of its relative 
incorporeality and its function as an mstrumenl transmitting to the 
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mind ihe of the deity as found in bodies*^'* It only right 

to insist on this point that, for Flcino, the true object of desire, by 
vvhich the lover is attracted^ is the splendor of the Divinity manifest¬ 
ing itself in an earthly CTeahirep Of ecjual importimce^ however, is the 
fact that the lover himself may be unaware of this metaphysics of 
love. For this reason, Fid.no says^ lovers are stricken with troubling 
passions in the presence of the beloveds In this context he refers to 
and justifies the lover^s desire to be transformed into the beloved. In 
the final analysis, Fidno says, such a desire derives from the wish to 
exchange one's humanity for divinity, that is, to be transformed into 
God« 

Particularly in view of the latter thought one might wish to see 
a similarity bet>veen Ficino'^s love philosophy and the notion of 
Christian friendship as we found it expounded by St. Aelred. But we 
must hasten to add that there is in Aelred's system an element that 
is missing from the Ficinian expH^isition; and it is one that makes for a 
considerable difference between Christian friendship and the pre¬ 
tensions of Renaissance Neoplatonic lovers (or friends) in general In 
Aelred's system^ vvhere friendship and unson among men are a way 
of ascending to friendship and union with God, Christ is really always 
present as Mediator and Ternimus* Aelred was able to pass easily, 
naturally we may say, from the spiritual kiss (union) bet%veen friends 
to the eiistatic intellectual hiss of tmion between creahire and Christ. 
Of course, it must be allowed lhai within FicLno's mvn system friend¬ 
ship, or love between creatures, is intended to be a way of ascension 
to Cod, even as the passages we have ftist examined would seem to 
indicate, especially where it is said that what the lover desires is the 
Divinity* of vvhich the particular beauty in the beloved Is only a re¬ 
flection. But we also remember Fidno saying that the lover himself 
is not aware of w-hat it is he really loves or desires. Now if this be so, 
then it must be said that in Christian friendship the loving friend be¬ 
gins from a far more advantageous position, vvhich makes the dif¬ 
ference. As a Christian* he knows that what he loves in his friends is 
God, specifically the secemd person of the Trinity# and better yeh the 
person of Jesus Christ. VYJlhoul doubt li would be folly to fudge 
Rdno^s overall concept of love and friendship solely on the basis of 
his Commentary on the Symposfum-^^ Nevertheless, because jt ts the 
work in which his philosophy of love and friendship ts most con¬ 
sistently worked out, and because It was the work that inaugurated 
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and then permeated Neoplatonic speculation on love throughout the 
Renaissance, we may judge it for vvhat It is, that is, a discussion of 
'Tia tonic Jove/^ not of Oitbtbn love or friendship. And this is true 
despite Ficino^s implementaticin of Christian concepts and his desire to 
make Plato appear a kind of precursor of Christian truth. The most 
striking or shocking feature of the work, read from the vantage point 
of some fifteen centuries fnow twenty) of Christianity^ ts the absence 
of Christ. Whatever praise one may feel disposed to give to Fidno^s 
Platonic lover as a '^Renaissance man" cm his own, puiking his way 
to the citadel of Truth and Beauty h indeed, to God, it must he said 
that he makes his way in 4 groping fashion as no Christian need grope 
and that he finds himself in a relationship with a God who is far from 
being a person as the Christian Cod is a Person. 

Quite simply then, Aelred's system of friendship is, as any Chris¬ 
tian system of friendship must be^ Christocetitric. A "Platonic'" sysfem, 
for obvious cannot be that,. Augustine once said that the 

Flatonists would only have to change a few Words to be in line with 
Christian truth, and Ficino quoted the bishop of Hippo on the matter 
In his own Thcologia Phifonkii. But the overvvhelmLng truth of the 
Incarnation was such that Augustine could not equate Platonism and 
Christianity* Thus in speaking of mart's ability to acquire Wisdom, he 
once said that there was more than one way to reach it {Solfloffiihii L 
xiih 231; but he later retracted that heresy, proclaiming clearly that 
there was but one way and that it was Jesus Christ; "Ego sum via" 
[RetriTctfom?s, h ivj. 


ficitto an^ Divim Lavs 

Although Ficino's exposition of the death, resuscitation, and 
mutual indwelling of lovers was introduced by a reference which 
intbrtated Plato to bo at its source, the most significant part of its 
language, vve suggested^ perhaps derived from the descriptions of divine 
love In the tradition of medieval Christian spirituality* It is therefore 
signifitanl thiit we find in this ivtiter* who was ktmself a man of the 
Churchy just such a medieval-likE soliloquoy or dialogue between the 
soul and God which ts a more otfhodox counterpart to the ecstatical 
page from his Commentary on Plato's Syinposium. The value of this 
short theoJogical dialogue, which occurs in a "lette/' to Michele 
Mercati da San Miniato, is the greater for us in that at its very core 
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encaiiTLier notkmg Jess thm the Image of insu^tion by a kiss* 
Here the relationship between Cod and the soul is characterised as 
one between a father and daughter^ and the very first thing the soul 
wishes for is the certainty that she may have the grace of God 
breathed into her. However, because of the infinite superiority of the 
Father^ she despairs of being able to contain him within herself. God, 
however, puts the sours fears to rest by explaining that he ts both 
tiny and immense, that he Is the fullness that penetrates all without 
being peoetrated, but that he is In her because she is in him* Follow¬ 
ing God's reassuring explanations, the '''illuminated" soul gives ex¬ 
pression to a rapturous hymn. What is this great and tender love that 
so sweetly di^^olves her, that spurs her? What bittersweet feeling 
ffufds ittnnrifndd) is it that consumes her and, now that she has 
tasted it, causes her to consider as sweet those things that are bitterT 
SecEed by a holy madness^ the soul bursts into the following exclama¬ 
tions, the language and theme of which will seem familiar enough to 
us: 


Oh, what a living death Ipmn mors] is this! Who wduIe) think that 
that by which J die unto myself makes me live in God; d)ing unto 
death I live to life and rejoke in Joy ^fttidiol. O pleasure be* 

yernd all sen^es^ O happiness suipassing understanding, O joy that 
tronscEnds the mindi Now indeed I am outride myself [my mind] 
■and yet with mind because above mind. Now I am in a furorj yet ! 
do not descend (a low things, for by it 1 am rais^ on high. Now 1 am 
entirely consumed* and yet I am not diminished, for he who makes 
Die live within him gather^ mr unto him: God the unity of all unity 
fDexi^ ifnfnis lirritotum]. Therefore rejoice with rue you who rejOECe in 
Cod, Behold. God has come unto me. Tlie God of the univer&e h.^ 
embraced me [Deirs uwInetTsI ampfcriis me|. The God of Gods has 
ontfred into my marrovv, and now’ nourishes me. He who begot me 
now regenerates me. Me who created me transforms me into an angel, 
transforms me into Codl*^ 

I have not hesitated to speak of the kiss image as being at the 
core of this description. If the father-daughter felationshjp conveys the 
idea of a personal God, it 1 $ equally clear that the Ddty figures al$o 
as a cosmic Spirit. As tn Augustine's cmbracements with Sophia dis¬ 
cussed in an earlier chapter^ here too the idea of the infusion Of Ite- 
breathing (again during an embrace) of a divine Spirit that fills and 
nourishes leaves little doubt that the kiss as the vehicle of this trans- 
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fusion is to he underslood as an essential part of the picture of this 
embrace between the soul and God. By this cmbracc-^kiss the soul ex¬ 
periences an ecstatic eiithoiisfosmos by which it is transformed into 
God.'" 

Renaissance Platonic Love and ihe Hierarchy of the Senses 

What we have said of Fidno in regard to Platonic love may also 
be said of those NeoplaionLiing theorists of love contemporary with 
and after him who insisted on the most spiritual relationship between 
persons: it would seem that the kiss^ whether real or fi\™faoIicak could 
not easily be accommodated to thdr system^^ and such an Intimacy 
and others suggestive of sensual love were ruled out with a conscious 
and forensic deliberation, at least where love, even human love, was 
considered In its highest fomi. It may be useFul to pause for a moment 
on this maitcr and consider the position of the expllcator of a doctrine 
of Platonic love m Pietro Bembo^s In keeping with Ficino's 

conception of the hierarchy and function oF the sensei^ Bembo (or 
rather, the speaker Lavinello) allows sight and hearing to be the only 
senses by which beauty can be truly knowTii and enjoved. And as these 
"spiritual" senses (and man^s thought) are exalted^ the "material" 
semses and the pleasures they offer are correspondingly debased: 

Wherefore, if good love* as 1 have said. Is a desire fof beauty, and 
if no part of us and of ottf senses except our eyes, ears, and mind can 
lead us to it [i.e., beauty], then all that whkh is nought by lovers with 
our other senses—save what is sought for the preservation of life— 
tio\ good love but eviL Hence, in the btler cast, Cismondo. you would 
be a lovcT not of beauty but of disgustful things. For it Is foul and 
beastly to seek thiw pleasures thal lie not in our ovm control and 
that cannot be h^d without seizing and possessing what belongs to 
anotherj moreover, such pleasures are inherently disturbing- harm¬ 
ful, tcrrcstiiah and slLuiy^ whereas you are able to- have those pleasures 
of which the enjoyment rests in our power and in enjoying them wv 
do not seize upon anything that belongs exclusively to another- and 
each one fi.e., each pleasure} In Itself proper, innocent, spirit val, 
and pure.^ 

Tt is clear that the condenuidtion of the "lower^'' ^crises is so ab¬ 
solute in the Neoplotcnii: system of pure love that no room should be 
found within 11 for the kiss, since even the chastest kiss brings into 
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csperation the two most corporeal senses, taste and touch. This is the 
rationde that explains the absence, perhaps the deli berate eschewal, 
of the soul-iit-the-kiss conceit in Rcbto and Bcmbo and in other ex* 
positors of Platonic love. For the same reason the kiss conceit is not 
fotmd in some of the more popular treatises on love, such as those 
by C. Behissi and TtilUa d^Aragona. In all these authors love is said 
to be a desire on the part of lovers for a mutual transformation^ but the 
conviction that bodies cannot be incorporated Into one another make$ 
them Insist that the transformation can only be achieved as an ex* 
change of souls or hearts whose mode of conveyance must be com* 
pletely spiritual Tull la d'Aragona giv^s a neat summary of the 
'"orthodox"” position in the following passage; 

Honest love . . . is not bom of [physlcdl] desire as the oliier [sensual 
love] 1$^ hul of TEAson, and its chief aim is the transfomialion of the 
lover in the beloved with the dc&Ire that she [the beloved) be trans- 
fonned inio him, in which cme fmtn two they become one alone and 
four; and of this ttansformahon both Francesco Petrarca and the 
most reverend Cardinal Bembo have diicoursed fret^ucntly and 
eloquently^ Since tins transfonuation can only be effected spiritually, 
it follows that iti such a love the principal role U occupied by our 
spiritital senses, that is by sight and hearing, and even more, because 
it Is more spiritual, by our imagination.*^ 

And yety norivithstanding the apparent Lncompatibility of the 
kiss with such a system of pure love, during the sixteenth century 
and after, the kiss was so much associated with Platonic love as to be 
considered a Neoplatonic sacraments How this came about in spite of 
FiemOy as it were, is a matter to which w-e may now turn. 

Pico deUn Mirandota and Death by the Kiss 

Wc have seen that the soul-in^the-kiss canceU was at best only 
latent and perhaps deliberately suppressed lx\ the famous passage from 
Fidno^s Commentar}% On the other hand, we have found something 
like It in his description of the love between God and the soul. But 
It is Ln a book by Fidno's brilliant contemporary^ Pico della Mirandola, 
that the image first appears unequivocally in a Renaissance Net>- 
platonic context, fully developed as to tymbolicai and mystical sig¬ 
nificance. In his difficult treatise on love, the Commento snprfl ima 
om^ortn dc nmore, a long excursus on a poem by his friend GitoUmo 
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Benivicni, there h & p^g€ where Picp speaks of the e^tperience of the 
mind"^ attainment of the highest stages of contemplation, Fico^ how¬ 
ever, describes this es^perience within the framework of the Neo¬ 
platonic myth of the celestial Venus. The ceJesHat Venus may be sesi 
and kissed (possessed) ofily when the lover is free from the weight 
and confinement of the bodily senses. This is the condition of ecstasy 
or rapture which Pico refers to a^ a "death^" inasmuch as the body 
can have no share in the experience. Moreover, the author speaks of 
two kinds or gradations of deaths which clearly correspond to the two 
highest degrees of mystic contemplation^ the llluminaKve and the 
unitive. It is only with the second death that the lover can go beyond 
seeing and hearing the goddess to embracing her and tiruhing his soul 
with hers in the kiss: 

It is possible then through the first death, which Is merety the sepa¬ 
ration of the soul from the bodyn and not otherwise, for the lover to 
see the bebved celesKal V'^enus and, face to face with her, meditating 
on her divine linage^ blissfully nourish hi$ purifird eyes; but who¬ 
ever wishes to possess her still more uittmately and, not content with 
seeinj; and hearing hcTj to he worthy of her intimatie embraces and 
fervent kisses, must separate himself in total separation from the body 
through the second deaths and then not only ivLU he see and hear the 
celestial Venus but will be embraced with her In an indissoluble bond« 
and pouring out thdr souls one into the other with kisses^ they will 
not exchange their soub so much as perfectly unite together, so that 
each of them may be said to be two souls and both of them one soul 
only**® 

Although Picons CommeniQ is an exposition of dlvLnc love in 
Platonistic coloring, many of its basic principles are closely con¬ 
nected with a well-established tradition of Christian spirituality. In 
the words just quoted, apart from the concept of the celestiil Venus, 
the character of Pico's presentation Is typical of the medieval mystics. 
There is even the biblical echo of Moses^ "face to face" meeting with 
God (frequently ccuntnenled upon in the Christian tradition as an 
example of mystic imion) which Pico has used In describing the meet¬ 
ing between the lover and Venus. Like the Christian mystics before 
hinij Pico has employed the language and imagery of carnal love to 
give an account nf a wholly spiritual love. The symbolism of the em¬ 
brace and, particularly of the kiss by which the ''soub" of the lover 
and the Deity mingle and fuse Info one is just what we find in medieval 
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mystldsmy and the feminizing of the Deity into the celestial Venus |5 
not unlike Augustine^s feminiziitiun of Christ into Lady Wisdenn (eee 
chapter i)- 

Eqttally striking is the way Pico has employed the metaphor of the 
lover's two deaths. ChTistUn spirituality always regarded the state of 
ecstasy or highest contemplalton as causing a kind of temporary bodily 
death. Here Pico almost seems to be following St. Bernards who had 
boldly used the metaphoT in referring to the souPs rapturei am not 
to be thought absurd if 1 call the bride's ecstasy a deaths not, however, 
which ends life but one that sav» her from the perils of Before 

Pico, Bernard had spoken of the two deaths of the ecstatic mystic, 
the deaths corresponding to the two highest degrees of mystic con¬ 
templation—the illuminative and the unitlve,^* Another important 
point of similarity is to be noticed in the fact that Bernard referred to 
the second death as the '^dealh of the angels/'' an expression used by 
the saint to indicate that through it man becomes temporarily like an 
angel, that is to say, pure spirit enjoying the purest vision and ex¬ 
perience of the DeitVr The same is true of Pico's second death, the 
description of which comes in the SGclion of hts work where he is dis¬ 
cussing how man may attain to the life of the angels. The second death, 
for PicOr ^ earlier for St, Bernard^ indicates that suprarational ex¬ 
perience possible only as an act of love which alone can bring one to 
taste and touch the Divinity^ that is, futly fo kaow by a possessicjn to 
which reason cannot attain. To see and to hear# the highest of the 
physical senses in ihe Platonk-Christian tradition, refer to the activity 
of the reason: but in the same tradition they are the least rewarding 
of the inner or spiritual senses^ Hlxat are the lowest In the order of 
the physical senses are the highest in the order of the spiritual senses. 
Thus the soul must taste and touch the Divinity; it musi kiss and mt- 
brace. It is dear that for Pico, no kss than for the medieval affective 
mystic^ love wa$, in ihe final analysis# superior to intellectual know!- 
edge as a way of apprehending and eri|eying Cod^ although here fas 
even with St, Bernard) we must speak of a meeting of love and knowb 
edge.^ 

The union of souls (of lover and the celestial Venus) in a kJss is 
the most striking image of tiuf passage from Pico, and it is interesting 
to note that the 4Ulhor was aware of both ite boldness and its Im¬ 
portance as a mystic symbol. Pico, in fact, continues his reference to it 
with a gloss in which he fustifles his use of the conceit on the grounds 
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that it Is the most perfect and mo^t seemly "metaphor" that can be 
borrowed trom camaJ love in ordet lo signify the supreme moment of 
mystic contemplation and union, an attitude which he shares with 
medieval mystics and the poets of fin' ffixjors; 

And take note that the most perfect and intimate Union that the lover 
may have with the celestial beloved U sigrtilled by the nnioji of the 
kiss, because all other coining together or coupling beyond that, as in 
the case oF physical Eeve, is In no way allowed to be used as a tneUphor 
in this holy and most sacred love. 

Now^ somewhat curiously^ in seeking to illustrate this principle Fico 
does not allude to the medieval Christian mystics but rather to a tra¬ 
dition of Jewish mysHcisini 

And because the teamod kabbali^ts maintain that many of the ancient 
patriarchs died in such an inldlcctual rapturep you will find in their 
vvritings the expression '^the death of the binsicn/' which in our tongue 
means "death by a kiss^" which Is said of Abraham^ Isaac, Jacoby 
Mosesp Aaron, Mary, and some others-^* 

If Pico makes no reference to Christian kiss symbolism^ it may be 
because he was deliberately avoiding specific alluj^ion^ to Christian tty 
in a work meant to be a Flatonlstic treatise on divine love. The Jewish 
mystical tradition could be Invoked because it served Pico's ^yncretistic 
ambitions. As is well known, Pico looked upon the kabbala primarily 
as a body of esoteric learning w'hich, going back to Moses^ confirmed 
the deepest truths of Christianity* In the present context the kab- 
balls tic references are to be Liken as corroboration of the description 
of the union bshveen the soul and God^ in the conception and descrip¬ 
tion of which Pico Is really following a long tradition of medieval 
mysticism and exegesis of the Song of Sungs* 

[n the writings of the Christian spiritualists, ecstasy or mystic 
union appears in the metaphors of a death and a kiss, and sometimes 
as both, that is^ as a death by a kiss. This last image^ howeveT,p had 
its own development in Judaism, from the rabbinical metaphor of the 
death of the righteous by a divine kiss (a painless, tranquil death) to 
the kabbaiisric elaboration of it mio a metaphor signifying an Intel¬ 
lectual ecstasy (see chapter 2 ). It Is to this kabballsHr metaphor that 
J^co has referred ^ but in liis context the binska, or mors DsraJf. as the 
Christian kabbalists (and Pico first among them) were to call it, mokes 
for a further erotidzing of death.” For, as applied by Pico, the mystic 
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death is associated with the kiss of the celestial Venus- Now It is this 
mystic kUs of death {or death by a kbs), Pico goes on to say, that 
Solomon desired in the Song of Songs^ This> t need hardly say^ will not 
trouble U5- But what must catch os by ^utprise^ tf only momentarily^ 
is to Gnd Pico introdudng at just this point the Platonic epigram on. 
kissing Agathon as an ample of the same desEre for the mystic dcalh 
of the kiss: 

And whoever does not understand dui: previously stated position will 
never understand their [the kabbiLlsts] meaning completely; nor will 
you read more [about it] In their books than that hinsicaf that Is, 
death by a kissj occurs >vhcn the soul unites itself with those things 
separated from the earth in an inlcllcclual rapture to i^uch a degree 
that being lifted out cif the body it abandons It entirety; but why such 
a name is appropriate to such a death has not^—as far as 1 have readr— 
been expounded by others until now. This is that kiss which oin divine 
Solomon desires when he e?<claini5 in his Song: *'Kiss me with the 
kisses of thy mouth." [Bacitimf co" bad ddtn boeca tua.\ In Itb first 
verse Salomon sets forth the whole meaning of the book and the final 
end of his love+ This U what Plato means! by the kisses of his Agathon 
and not what many, seeing Plato as themselve$^ believe of him. Mor0* 
Over, you will see that neither Soiomcn^ nor Pbto^ nor anyone else 
speaking of love, has ever gone further than the kiss when they dis- 
coursed on celestial love.*^ 

Again we note that Pico refers to the kiss as the extreme metaphor 
to bo used in the description of divine love. That Plato's erode epigram 
15 here splrihialized into an expressitm of the desire for the mystic 
death need not puzzle us for long* Plato is considered by Pico to be a 
mystic or ecstatic Jover. The acblevemenl of mystic union for Picoi as 
for alj mystics and ecstatic^, necessitates a death, that is, an egress or 
deliverance of the soul from the body so that, unobstructed by cor¬ 
poreal contingendes and images, li may attain to knowledge of the 
true and spiritual order of things- And Plato^ like theChristiim mystics, 
not only allow^ed that such ecstasy or death could be anticipated 
momentarily w^hiJe m the earthly lifcj but even suggested that It should 
be the most sought-for experience of the wise and spiritual man.®* 
Thu 5 ^ just before the kiss passage, Pico himself had Interpreted the 
Platonic reference (SympcJ^riim, lo the myths of Orpheus and 
Alcestis AS mea^ning that the philosopher was seeking to show that 
perfect knowledge, or fruition of intelJcctua! beauty, necessitates a 
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death of the sotil to all corporeal Images and earthly valties.*^ More^ 
over, because the entire process of knovving is also a matter of desiring 
and loving, it is said that the perfect lover is he who dies for love; 
is therefore Plato'^s intention to show that we may in no way hope to be 
able to attain the enjoyment of intellectual beauty unless we first 
abandon out lower faculties and with them, human life; he does not 
love perfectly, that with perfect love, who does not die for bvc 
[uc rnna perfettamcitie doe d'mnare perft^tiOf chi per nmare non 
muorej/'^^ Christianity's great lesson to its followers was just the 
same truth: the perfect lover must die unto the old self and the world 
for love of the Beloved and in order to be joined vvith him^ In a way^ 
Pico was interpreting Plato as adumbrating the mysteries of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is not dif[icii]| to see noiv that in a w^ork that is a Plaiordstlc 
exposition of doctrines that are felt to be in keeping with Christian 
truths, Pico should so atlegoruEC the Platonic epigram that the scul 
seeking to pass out of the body—during 4 ki^Js—into the body of the 
beloved Is understood to be the desire for the ecstatic death w^hkh 
brings union and perfect knowJedge^ 

There are two things that may have contributed ir^ encouraging 
Pico to endorse thb particular Interpretation. The one is that the name 
Agfithon means the good. The other is that Pico might very have 
believed that the Greek philosopher died during the height of on intel¬ 
lectual ecstasy. In his Theoiogm r/Nftmicfl* Ficino had already com¬ 
mented on Platons teaching that the true aim of philosophy was a 
meditation on death masmuch as contemplation, or speculative phtlos- 
ophy^ is (according to Fidno) a separation of reason from the senses 
and therefore an anticipatory experience of the ultimate corporeal 
death, which b a liberation of the soul from the body.*® But even more 
striking is Rdno's statement that Plato was given h> such supreme 
contempiatiDn and that he Finally died his definitive cotporeal death in 
such a moment £ ''Since Plato fretjuently had left the body by long 
practice of contemplation, he RnaUy withdrew entirely from the bonds 
of his body in that same [slate of] abstraction/'®* Except for the 
absence of the image of the kiss^ this is hardly different from ivhat 
Plco^ following the rabblnicD-kabballst tradition^ has to say about 
the ecstatic death of the ancient pafriarchs, of SolomoriL^s deatli-kiss 
wish, and of Plato's kissing Agalhon.” Pulling it another way, we 
can say that Pico speaks of the kisses of Solomon and of Plato in terms 
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that are very mudi like those In which St. Bernard speaks of the kisses 
of the bride or of St. Paul,^ 

In Interpreting Plato's exotic epigram an allegory of the mysik 
lover's desire for urdon with ihe Divinity^ Pico criticises those who 
regard it in any other way: ^'This ts what Pbto means by the kisses of 
his Agathon^ and not what tnanyj seeing Plato as themselvesj believe 
of him/' This criticism seems to be directed against Marsilio Ticino, 
whose exposition of Platonic Jove is challenged more than once by 
Rco in the Cominerrtt) sopra «ita although in this instance 

he does not dte the particular passage.™ As we saw earlier^ Ficino him¬ 
self makes no direct reference to the Platonic kiss conreit although he 
was drawing upon it (in the expanded version found in Aulus Cellius) 
when he wrote his rhapsodic chapter on the deaths resuscitation, trans¬ 
formation, and union of lovers in reciprocal love, and it is to this 
passage alone, I believe, that Pico could have referredn Now if we 
ask what it was about Fidno's words that could have so dLsplcas(?d 
Pico, we may with reason answer that Ficino Imd applied his descrip¬ 
tion to a love between creatures. Pico, writing from the perspective 
of a PlatonIstic-ChrlsUan olhcrworldliness, referred the Platonic kiss 
to the unitive relationship between man and the Divinity^ 

Balf^assare Cflsf/g/i'owe, Hit? Laddiir of Love, and the Kiss 

we 4 aw> had not dared or cared to admit the kiss into his 
system of Platonic love, not even in a sjTnbolic way* although he 
waked eloquent on the themes of death, exchange of souls, and union 
among lovers. Pico readily adopted the wul-in-the-kiss image, but, 
like the earlier Christian writers and some medieval jewish thinkers, 
only as a myslicai symbol of union between man and the Divinity. 
It was left to Baldassare Castiglione, in the Lftro del Cortegiono (Brst 
published In ijiS), to siqtply the casuistry needed in order to Icgitimire 
the kiss within a "Platonic" system of love between creatures. It is 
not unlikely that Castiglione so dared to relax the rigid spirituality of 
Platonic love among creatures, as FicLno had not, because the love re- 
lationship he speaks of is heterosexual. We must also remember that 
his book reSects not so much the thinking of the serious or professional 
philosophers as that of a mundane court society for which it was writ* 
ten. Even so, other popular Platonidng treatises on love, we saw, re- 
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fused to compromise on such matters—-where the purest or highest 
form of human love was involved. Hence, fche function granted to the 
kiss by Castiglione appears all the more daring and suggestive when 
seen in its context cf the Neopiatonic hierarchy of the senses^ for it 
is during the famous exposition of Platonic love made by the inter¬ 
locutor Pietro Bembo that find the kiss passage.^ 

Consistent with the Fidniafi theory that the beauty of bodies t5 
but a reflection of the beauty of souls and^i ultimatcly^^ of God, and 
that the love most worthy of man is the love of soul or mind, the 
speaker Bern bo holds to the idea that the only senses which should be 
operative in the love relationship are sight and hearing. Beauty is 
apprehended and enjoyed^ and souls are able to commune with each 
other through these^ the noble senses of man, as they work in harmony 
with reason, of which they are said to be the ministers. Because they 
are the senses least contaminated by the necessity of carnal contact, 
they are worthy of being the alimentary conduits that bring spiritual 
food to the soul. The beauty in question here is that pertaining to the 
w^oman loved: 

And just as ive cannot hear with our palate nor smell with our ears, 
so can we In no way enjoy beauty nor satisfy the desire It arouses in 
our mind by muanir of touchi bul rather by that sense of which beauty 
it the red object, namely the facility of sight. Let us therefore put 
away the blind judgment of semse, and enjoy with our eyes that re¬ 
splendence and graces those scintillations of bvc, the smiles, gestures 
and all the other charming ornaments of beauty; in like manner let 
liS enjoy with our hearing the svi-^eelness of voice^ the concert of speech, 
the harmony of her miirir (if the beloved be a mu^Lcian); and thus 
the soul will nourish itself with the sweetest food by means of these 
two smses which have little to do with corporeal matter and are 
ministers to reason, and they will do so without passing any 
appetite because of a desire for the body llVy 

Eembo then speaks of the migration of the beloved's muI to the lover 
by Tneans of the beauty of voice (sound and harmony] and body. When 
understood properly, this beauty is seen to be of the soul, if indeed it 
be not the soul itself. It enters the lover ihrough the eyes and ears, 
which are said to be the passage (rJ^difo) for the soul: "The lady makes 
no small sign of love wdiert she grants the lover her beauty^ which is 
such a precious thing, through the channels that are the passage to 
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the Mul, namely sight hearing'" (IVj 6 j). It Is shortly after this 
statement that the speaker distinguishes tno kinds oF love between 
man and woman: the one is sensual^ the other rational. To the lover 
of the second kind alone the Jady may go so far as to accord a kiss: 

Therefore the beloved^ in order to gratify her lover, besides offering 
him her siveet smiles, tier totiimate and secret talk^ pirmission to jest 
and be merry with ter and to take her hand, may rightfully and 
blamelessly go even as far as the kiss^ which in sensual love is not 
allo^'cd; for since the kiss is a Joining of the body and the soul, there 
is a danger that the sensual lover may lean more ioward the body than 
toward the souIh whereas the ration^ lover knows that although the 
mouth is a part of the body, it is nonclhekss the exit for words which 
4re the interpreters of the soul and for that iiUemal breath which is 
itself also callKi ttie soul [qudh wtnn^eco undita cfie sr diiama pJir 
€530 ojiror iimma], Fqr thh reason [the lover] enjoys faliening his 
moutli to that of his lady in a kiss, not in order to awaken any un¬ 
chaste desire, but because he feels that that union is the dpening of a 
passage to thdr souls fsentc cJie fe^firirff t tift ^prir riVdifo nlJe 

uufwre] , which, drawn to one another by mutual desire, alternately flow 
into one another's bodies and so mingle together that each of them 
[i.e., the lovers] has two souls, and one [froul] alone so composed of the 
two supports two bodies, as it were (IV, ^4). 

This brings to mmd Picon's edmanishment that in the description 
of divine love the kiss is the most extreme yet legitimate image per¬ 
missible for expressing the concept of imion^ But because we are now 
no longer in the realm of metaphor and divine love, we perhaps do 
better to recall Andreas Capeibnus' dictum on pure love, which al¬ 
lowed the lover to go as far as the hiss; or, indc^jd, Phacdru 5 , where 
Plato distinguishes different types of lovers and recogniies that even 
the noblest of them are drawn to kiss and embrace. Phnedms^ however^ 
makes no mention of the kiss as a spiritual mingling of souls, which 
is what we have in the where the mouth figures as n pas¬ 
sageway as in the case of the eyes and ears) for souls, and the 

kiss is seen as a third vehicle or way for them to migrate and mingle. 
The souls of the lovers pass from the one body into the other so that 
at one point each lover has two souls, but when they have fused, it is 
as though one soul sustains the two bodies, a thcim? which is a com¬ 
monplace in the literatuie of friendship. 
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One of the mosi signiiicittii And far-reAdilng points to be made 
about Costlglione'a kiss passage is that it marks the culmination of 
centuries of effort io raise woman to that status of dignity whereby 
she is worthy of sharing friendship with man as an ec^uaJ parintr. In 
the Middle Ages the two-in-one ideal between male and female 
effected in a rebUonship that was grounded in a mystico-physicaJ 
Jov^ passion and was such that the ivoman was evw elevated above 
the man in worth. Jt is dear, I thinks that this characteristic of ihe 
courlly-iove tradition also has its part in Castigtione's lieterosesciia! 
Platonic friendship (or love)^ for here too it rests in the woman's 
discretionary power to grant or withhold the blessings intrinsic to the 
kiss. To be sure, this kiss is said to be the unique rew^ard of rational 
or pure lovers; but it cannot be forgotten that, as a way for souls to 
unite^ it calls for the active paxtidpatJon of a highly erogenous part of 
the httman body and for the sense of touch w^hich, just a moment 
befoi?^ Bembo had decried as the lowest of man^s senses because it 
was in no w^ay able to enjoy beauty or satisfy the desires of the souL 
So too, one might say, does the Christian kiss of peace; and, in truths 
we have heard Christian voices raised to dertounce the profanation 
of the liturgical kiss. But the surrounding contexts of the two kisses 
will not allow for more than surface parallels. Despite the oslonsibk 
spirituality of Castiglione's PklonEc kiss^ it cannot but strike us as 
being suspect for the simple reason that it does not rise so completely 
from the earthly ^ to be solely or chiefly syrnibollcal. In the mundane 
society of The Book of ihe CcurHer, the disHnetion between Platonic 
and profane love is a nice one which^ especially In the kiss passngej 
bpcomei dangerously tenuous. When compared to Pico's more 
erotically colored but more truly mystical explication, Castiglione's 
disquisition smacks of sophistry, and one sen^ that it lends itself 
readily to abuse. 

What wc have thus far examined of Castiglione's kiss passage 
shows a famUiarity with the kind of specuJatiori copcemiug the mouth 
and the kiss that is found In the medieval mystics: the mouth as the 
organ for wordsj which arc the expression of the soul, and for the 
inward vital breath known as soul On the other hand, the author's 
concluding remarks betray unmistakable echoes from Fico della 
Mirandola, especially when the theory of the kiss as a joining of souls 
l^ assodated with the kisses of the Platonic epigram and the Song of 
Songs: 
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Hence tKc kiss may be described as t joining of «om1s rather than of 
bodt@^ because U has so much power over the soul that it dtauns the 
soul toward iielf and Eeparales it from the body ; for this reason aU 
chaste lovers long for the kiss as a uiuan of souk^ and therefore Pkto^ 
divinely enamored (af dtufudmci'ile inirnjorflro F/rtiOJtc], says that in 
kissing, his souJ came to his lips to issue froin the body. And because 
the separation of the soul from things of the senses and its total imipn 
with things of the mind can be signified by the kiss, Solomon^ m his 
divine book of the Song, suys; ''Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
moulh/'^ to reveal the desire hbs soul had lo be rapt by divine love to 
the contemplation of heavenly beauty (k beHeiiiJ celesfe] in such a 
>way thatp by intiin^te union with itn the soul might abandon the body 
(IV. $4l 

Pico h^d spokun first of Solonion's kiss and then of Plato's {or 
Agathon^sJ kisses. Castiglione. we note, has reversed this order. This 
Lnv'erted order is not casualp. but rather is demanded by a context und 
purpose that are quite different form whui we find in Pico. If Casti- 
glione has follow^ed IHco in interpreting the kiss of the Song as an 
expression of the soul's desire for union with, the Divinity bellezia 
celeste”), he departs from him by regarding FJatok kiss as a desire 
for the union of souls of two creatures. The phrase ' il divjnaniente 
iitamoralo PUtone"^ might kad cne to assume that in the case of Plato^ 
too, divine love is meant. The fact is, however, that in CastigHone s 
context Platons kiss figures not as a metaphor at all but as an Ulnsttious 
example of the idea that the kiss of chaste but real lovers has the effect 
of drawing up their souls so that they may unite. That is why. when 
Plato was kissing (i.e.* kissing Agathon, but Castigitone has been 
Careful to leave Kim unnamed), his soul came to his lips in a desire to 
issue from his body. Only then does Castiglione lell us that the kiss 
can also be used as a metaphor or symbol to signify mystical con¬ 
templation in which Ihe soul is separated from its body and dwells in 
the sphere of the supmsensuous Of of pure thought. And that^ he 
now says, is why Solomon (but not. as for Pico, Plato also) asked for 
the kiss in his Song: in order to express the desire that his soul, leaving 
its body, might be caught up and raised to a union ivith the Divinity. 

Though Castiglione makes no direct mention of kabbalistic bit. 
the close of his passage, which speaks of the Song and of the kiss as 
signifying a rapture in which the soul abandons the body, indicates 
that he had in mind the mors osciJi or binsicff as explicated by Pico. 
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Moreover^ this rnoHl is sgiin. apparent at the end of the long discus¬ 
sion on love when. Bembo raises an impassioned prayer to Love os 
the vivifying force of alt things and asks that the souls ol all present 
be made to know the joy of union with the Divinity: 

Receive our souts, which we offer up to thee as a sacriGce; bum them 
In that living Hime that consumes ail materiil u^iness so thaln being 
wholly separated from our bodies^ they may unite with the divine 
beauty In a perpetual and tri<j^t siveet bondr and so that we^ being out¬ 
side ourselves, like true lo^'eis may be tiansfomied into the beloved, 
and rising beyond the earth be admitted to the banc|uct of the angels 
wherej nourished by Immortal ambrosia and nectar, we may finally 
die that most fortunate and vital death as did long ago those patriarchs 
whose souls, by the burning power of contemplation, thou didst en¬ 
rapture from the body and unite with God (TV^ yo). 

Thb quotation includes several of the conceits of ecstatic love, among 
them that of the transformation of the lover into the beloved. The 
dosing image of the death of the ancient palriarchs In an ecstasy of 
contcmplaHon that joined their souls with God b without doubt an 
allusion to the mystic death by a kiss- Concerning this image (the 
medieval phase of which has been dealt with in chaptef i of the pres¬ 
ent studyh we may here add another word. 

Mors OscuU 

First introduced to Christian miters by Pico*^ the theme of the 
mor^ osadi enjoyed a considerabk vogue in the swteenth century. 
Edgar Wind has touched on it in connection with the Rciuibsance in¬ 
terpretation of the mythological scenes of the love between gods and 
men on Roman sarcophagi- The upshot of Wlnd^s investigations is that 
Italian Neoplatonists understood the aridents to have conceived of 
Amor both as a benign god of death and as a god of love; mortal death 
being an embrace of a godj Jl meant that ^To die was to be loved by s 
god, and partake through him of eternal bliss/"'®^ Under the influence 
and guidance of the Neoplatonlzing humanists^ italian artists evidently 
recreated the erotic scenes in this same mythographk or all^orical 
key. Hence the popularity of such stories as Leda and the swan* 
Ganymede and Zeus for the eagle), or Endyminn and Diana» all of 
which Included a representation of kissing as of a sign of copulation 
and union between the soul and the Ddty^■^Sucb representations could 
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be regarded as adumbrations of the kabbalistic: mors oscu/r and the 
kiS3 of the Song (in a kabbalist key) or^ for dial: matterj. of St. Paul's 
more explicit desire to die (be dissolved) in order to be with Chnst. 
This is made evident by the remarks of Ceiio Agostino Curione quoted 
by Wind: 

As there are many kinds of deaths tliis one is the most highly ap¬ 
proved and commended both by the sages of antiquity and by the 
authority of the Bible; when those * * * yearning for God and desiring 
to be conjoined with him (which cannot be achieved in this prison of 
the ffesh) are carried sway to heaven and freed From the b^y by a 
death which is the profoundest sleep ^ in vvhich manner Fau! dcstfed 
to die when he said; 1 bng co be dissolved and be with Christ. Thit 
kind of death was named the kiss by the symbolic iheDlogLinsH of 
which Salomon also appears to have spoken when he said in the Song 
of Songs ;0fcu/rfjfr me osculo oris Sid. And this was foreshadowed in 
the figure of Endymion, whom Diana kissed as he had falkn into the 
profoundest sleep. . . 

Similar observations on the fable of Diana kissing Eodyinion 
were made in an even rnoie influential book, Giulio Camillo's I'rdea del 
teatro, which Wind does not mention.^" It is to be observed that this 
particular line of speculation departs from Pico (and even from 
Ca^tiglione) in limiting the concept of the mors oscMlr to a real albeit 
rapturous death uniting the soul with Cod in the afterlife. Others^ how- 
ever^ such as Leone Ebreo^ Reuchlin^ C Agrippa^ and even 
Giordano Bruno, follow Pico in understanding II both as a real ecstatic 
death of the saints and as a mystical rapture experienced in the highest 
stage of divine contemplation during which the Soul takes Bight, there-^ 
by leaving its body inanimate." 

The Platonic Khsi Champhns and Skeptics 

There is no doubt that the souJ-in-the-kiss image received its 
greatest impetus in the Renaissance through Ostigllonc's presentation, 
for no man of letters could be ignorant of the Book of the Courtier. 
Henceforth the conceit was destined to become one of the most abused 
commonplaces in the literature of lovei It was quickly exploited by 
anyone ^vi5hing to praise kisses or-—what comes to the same thing— 
a lady's mouth or Ups, even outside any specific Neoplatonic love 
metaphysics- for example^ in a didactic dialogue on the charms of 
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woman {Dkbga bellezza^ 1541)^ Agnolo FirenzuoUx while dis¬ 
cussing the various parts of the body, gives spedal atfention to the 
lips and mouth as being a temple consecrated to the religion of tove: 
"Under the nose is set the mouth which has two funcHonsi one is 
speech^ the other is to send food where it is needed; the mouth, split 
horizon tallyX was bordered by nature with two lipsx as if of finest coral, 
like the banks of a most fair fountain; these [lips] the andents dedi¬ 
cated to the fair Venus, because there is the seat of love's kisses which 
arc able to make soub pass from one body to another in mutual est- 
change/"** Here the conceit Is introduced in order to indicate the ex¬ 
change of souls as a third and culminating function of the mouth after 
that of speaking and taking food. We notice also that although ihe 
passage is in proses the conceit has found its way into a context of a 
madrigalesque preciosity , a phenomenon that will be frecfutmtly re¬ 
peated in the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A very curious example of the image can be found in one of the 
most bizarre of RenaUs^ce treatises on womonx Michelangelo 
Biondo^s AngOB^m^ Dogiiu, e Perm {1546!, The author employs it with¬ 
in the context of a nuptial relationship which is not the mystical mar¬ 
riage of the Christian tradition but the marriage here on earth between 
man and woman: ^“"Ohr sweet mouthy delicious mouthy gentle mouth# 
pleasing mouthx when we live peacefully in blessed and holy matri¬ 
mony 1 because by means of the mouth there enters the spirit [spiVifo] 
of two bodies, known as 'breath' [fJaio]. Oh God I How great a mystery 
of thy majesty this i$t to make of two spirits one onlyn unifoniix con¬ 
sonant, harmonious^ at peace^ and of one same One hears the 

echo of FauFs famous words that speak of mart and mfe becoming one 
flesh—wordsx he &aid, which ore a high mystery and that he applied 
to Christ and the Church (Eph. 53). But Biondo has spoken of 
the two—husband and wif(>—becoming not one flesh but one spirit 
Also worthy of notice ts B ion do's awareness that the concept of the 
joining of spirits in the kiss depends upon the connection between 
spirit and breath upon the semantic ambiguity or richness of 

spfrff. 

In sdll another curious Renaissance treatise on woman, It CorwHo^ 
ouero del pest? de/Za wto^lie (i354)r Ciovauni Battista Mcadio puls the 
origin of the embrace and the kiss between man and woman in the 
Platonic androgynous myth: "Now it happened that being in disfavor 
with the gods for their faultSp they were by the powers of Jove and 
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Apoilo £ath divided into two halves; each of these halves would run 
to embrace and reunite himself with his other half. IVhence was bom 
the embrare and the kiss—and these arc the sweetest and most longed- 
for pledges of love/"^^ It is strange, in fact, that there is not more 
frequent reference to the ^mdrog^itous myth in the Renaissance em¬ 
ployment of the kiss image than we actually lind. But that myth must 
have presented itself to many who thought of the kiss as a desire for 
union^ of .1 merging of two into one, and we will find other allusions 
to ih 

Of more interest to us in the remainder of the present chapter is 
the Renaissance speculation on the kiss within broader discussions of 
love than are found in the treatises on women. In this connection we 
may say that Neoplatonizing Italians continued to es^pound the idea 
that the kiss, when made behveen chaste or Platonic lovers, was a real 
means for the mingling or recipriKal transfusion of souls. Tot example, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, Annibale Romei- a nobleman of the 
court of Ferrara, tells us {somewhat like Castiglione before him) that 
the kiss is allowed as a reward to those who practice ^"amor casto'^— 
that kind of love in which the partners are moved by each other's 
human beauty to the contemplation of the "true and essential beauty" 
with which alone they are content. RomeFs chaste lovets desire to kiss 
only because they wish to mingle souls. And here^ once again^ the ex¬ 
ample of Platons kiss is called upon: 

To this love It appears that the ki^ tnay he granted as a reward, inas- 
nisich a^ the kiss is mure a union of soids than of bodies. For by means 
of the kisSir in which lovers effect an exceedingly sweet passage of 
highly lively spirits into one anotKer^& heart, ihe souk of lovers becotiije 
bound together in so indissoluble * knot of love that from the two 
one single soul is formed, and thus lornied it governs two bodies- For 
this reason chasle luvera desire to come to the kiss as the true bond 
of souls. Wherefore the divine Philosopher, enamored with a chaste 
love, said m his Syrnpos/win that in kissing, his sod came to his lips 
in order (o fly 

Romci has the content of the Platonic epigram right, but his attribution 
of it to the Symposium and to a context of pure love is, of course, in¬ 
correct, But the error itself is significant^ revealing as it does that the 
soul-in-ihe-kiss conceit was fdt to be authentEcally Platons, a fact that 
gave It great credit. 

Of course, there were always those who openly displayed 
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skepticism regarding Platonic love itself while defending the necessity 
and legitimacy of physical love. Already in Castigllone's own Book nf 
the Courti^ff the realist Morello^ with KU practice good scnse^ appears 
as the advocate of a healthy physical love^ although the author evi¬ 
dently meant him to be a foil to Hembo^s ethereal conception of love. 
In response to the idea that the lady^$ beauty is lo be enjoyed outside 
of any carnal contact in order that it may be engeudeied in the beauty 
of the mind/ Mordio suggests the begetting of real cbddren as a more 
likely way for beauty to be engendered. It is BembOn howev^/ who 
is allowed ic have the last word on the matter* 

One of the v/riters to champion the cau$e of a sober physical love 
—^when sanctioned by wedlock—was Flaminio Mobilh who is of 
particular Interest to us because of the way he brings the matter of 
the kiss into the controversy* )n a Trattato fhst criti¬ 

cizes the Neoplatonic theory of the ladder of love^ which regards the 
beauty of the human creature as a way to rise to the contemplation of 
the Creator. There are the beauties of the heavens, of lightj and the 
general perfection of the universe that are immediately accessible 
to man and which one may more safely contemplate in desiring to 
rise to the knowledge of the supreme Beauty that is Cod, Experience 
shoivs, Nobdi ironically hints^ that too ofleri the would-be lover of the 
Divine^ vvhen beginning wiih the beauty of the creature/ fails to make 
any progress at all.*** 

Without denying that the union of lovers" souls is one of the 
aims of love, Nobili suggests that since souls dw^ell in bodies^ they 
can be expected to unite to the degree that the bodies themselves arc 
joined to one another. That such bodily contact is natural and legit¬ 
imate is proven by the fact that even children desire to embrace their 
parents^ and brothers and friends desire to embrace one another. There 
follows the appeal to Plato’s androgynous myth, which sets forth the 
idea that lovers desire to be welded together. Therij as though in 
pointed opposition to FicinOy who had referred to the famous Lucrcrian 
description of the Furious sexual embrace of lovers as proof of ihe 
impossibility of true imian, Nobili avails himself of the same ex¬ 
ample as one favoring his own opinion that corporeal union Is natural 
and necessary* Finally the author attacks the theorists of Platonic 
love—"these superstitious writers of love'^—on the matter of their 
allowance and interpretation of the kiss^ reminding them that the kiss 
represents first of all a joining of bodies^ and that as such it Is com- 
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mon even to animals. As far as he is concerned, however^ there is really 
no need to deny this very corporeal kiss and further carnal union to 
that honest human love sanctioned by the divine decree that men 
propagate the human species: 

This Is dearly evident in the case of thing? that are dearest to us, as 
in our children^ brothers, and friends whom by natural instinct we 
ivanl to touch and embrartL For this reason Arislophaties^ according 
to Pbto^ had no doubt that lovers would like to hud a Vulcan who 
would fuse them completely with the beloved in order to become one 
by this welding Lnstead of two as much as possible: and Lucretius, also 
discoursing on love, said that the lover would like to penetTvite with 
all hU body ihe entire body of his lady. And I see that the kiss is 
permitted by the?e superstitious writers on love—and the kiss is after 
all still the joining of bodies, and common even to animabj so that 
(his joining is not contrary to human lov'fr—meaning by human love 
that which Is reasonable and honest—unless followed by the violation 
of the laws and unless other conditions of moderation are Infringed.^ 

One of the most spirited and entertaining attacks on the ki&s un¬ 
derstood as a sacramentaj tenet of Platonic love Is to be found m the 
Difllogfij pinceuofi' (158^) of Stefano Gua^zo. In the dialogue entitled 
DeJVhonor dctle doitne, as two friends discuss the various types and 
clashes of women and their habitSj one of them, Annibale, expatiates 
with undertones of irony on that partitulaf breed of women who are 
the grffurfes amoutaisi^s of Platonic love: 

Let us go on to that band of strange ivomeiv— i mean those who, In 
order to be thought among the more learned matronsp lend willing 
ears to Platonic lo'.'ers; and while deerving vulgar and lascivioua love, 
turn with joyful coun!enanc«s to be courted philosophically. Nor are 
they content to remain in conversation wilh certain lofty minds .jnd to 
continue discoursing on how (he pleasure that is felt In gazing at a 
loydy face should be transformed into an inner gazing at a greater 
beaut>v but they graciously agree m the end to three dogtizes of love; 
the fint is to receive some Jewel from their lovers and to give one in re- 
him; the second is to allow their hottils to be klsscdj the third and last ts 
to comfort them with that pure hls.^ of the mouUi, by virtue of which 
thclf souls attain mutual marriage hne/o bocta, 

in dd qsmh si vmgeno a spasar fanlitit insiems]f and remnin 
eternally joined by a holy and indissoluble bond. But do not suppose 
that strength of love, humility of prayers and slgh^j tenderness of 
tears, length of service, liberjility of gold and silver, or the whole world 
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together, would be enough to make them overstep the bounds of thesi: 

three favors. kVhai do you say noiv to this Platonic bve?*^ 

Here then are specific references to Platonic lovers and Platonic 
love accompanied by the signilicajit atlnsion to the hiss as a rile by 
tneans of which souls an? joined In wedloch. The insistence on the 
kiss as the ultimate intiinacy that the lady will grant recalls both 
CastigUonc and Andreas CapeUanuS- But Guazao has presented this 
picture of pure or Platonic love with the in ten Hon of ridiculing it as 
an absurd and even hypocritical convention. Thus in giving his opinion 
concerning this curious practice, the second interlocutor, Lodovicoi 
wastes no time in discrediting it. Some of his remarks, moreover, are 
especially acute. This woutd-be spiritual love is really one that puls the 
spirit asleep and rouses sensual desire without satisfying it* Besides 
this^ Lodovico complains, there Is something dishonest in the way it Is 
carried out, because the women are married and practice ihoir nriysteries 
of love without a w^ord about it to tlieir husbands. This is another point 
that the practice of Platonic love as described by Guarzo has in common 
with medieval courtly love. But if they have something in coinmon 
wth the medieval ladies of courtly love, these Retiais^nce dames also 
look forward to Moliidre's priciuuses ridkuk$; for, as Annibale says, 
if they keep their religion of love a secret from their husbands and 
others, that is because the latter, not having read Plato, might very 
easily mbtmdersiand the true nature of this love. The remark Is 
obviously ironic, because Aruiibole summarily concludes the entite 
discussion with a flat pronouncement that the custom of these ladies 
niay he all very well, but that he for one has no liking for It; "'But 
what more shall I say? Their custom may be fine and good, but it 
doesnT please me at 

The case of Cuaz^o is most instnictive, for it is not the kiss as 
such that he objects to but its abuse—as In hypocritical Platonic lovers- 
Thus in a different context he provides us with an ecjually spirited 
defense of the kifis as a greeting. Protesting against those who would 
limit osculatory salutations to persons having family tieSj Guaz^o 
recognizes that the kiss has become contaminated, but he suggests 
the possibility of its reprisHnation with an appeal to the philosophers 
(vety likely the Italian Neoplatonistsj, the kabbalists^ the mystical 
explanation of the Song of Songs, and^ failing all this, to the tradition 
of the kiss of peace which, he says, Christ himself bequeathed to man¬ 
kind: 
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The wickedness of mm has now reached such proporLic3n& that in 
many places the exchange of the kiss between friends In pubHc has 
been forsaken.! and only the kiss between relatives is condoned- But 
it is meet to remind our o^^^ealoua moralists that if they prefer not 
to lend credence to those philosophers who afTirm that in ihis quite 
chaste kiss scfuIs unite virtuously^ anti if they will not believe the 
babbdists who maintained that without the kiss we cannot unite ^vith 
heavenly things nor with Cod^ which kiss, moreover, cannot occur 
until death dissolves this body of ours that keeps us separated from 
true union and Erom the kiss that sypemal things would tike to give to 
our souls—which Glulio Camillo holds was signitiEd by Solcunon 
where She latter calls out "Let him kiss me with the kis^ of his 
mouth^'—if* I repeat* they are not willing to believe any of this, they 
at least ought to believe m ChrisI our Saviour who bequeathed the 
kiss to us on earth as a sign of peace.^* 

As we shall see, the polemic surrounding the soul kiss and other 
conventions of Platonic love was engaged in by the poets of the 
Renaissance-Baroque period in their own inimilable ways. For tlie 
momenc, however^ we may poini: out another way in which opposition 
to Platonic love (and its kiss) came not only from realistic or senrsuol 
lovers, but from the moralistic voice of the Counter Reformation, as 
well. Toward the end of the sixteenth century the Church authorities 
colled upon one of its scholars, Antonio Ciccarellij to prepare an 
edition of the Book of (ht Ccurtisr that would be expurgated of any- 
thing not in keeping with strict Catholic morality. In particular* the 
fourth book was to be annotated wherever Ca&tiglione had written 
about love in an unorthodox manner* that is, "in those parts in which 
the author discusses low not according to his own true tindersiand' 
ing of it* but in the manner of the Platonic school/^ Now, interest¬ 
ingly enoughi Ciccarelll relained the kiss passage in its entirety* per¬ 
haps because it was too well knoivn for him to have done otherwise. 
His method of attempting to blunt its piquancy w^as to explain it away 
as a case of bantering by the author: '"He [Castigllone] here jokes 
about the opinion of the Platonisis who maintain that in divine love 
the kiss is quite in order in its capacity as a sign of the union of 
minds/'^ But this gloss is as revealing as it is curious. Besides the 
fact that Castiglione ivas the first openly to justify the kiss between 
Platonic lovers (i.e.* creatures) and was most likely not |eslingj In 
considering the use of the kiss as a symbol of the union of souls In 
divine love to be strictly a ^Tbtorik"' Idea, Gccarelli was ignoring 
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(wilfully n the fact that this kiss symboUsm had long been in common 
usage among the most respected and authoritative Christian writers. 
At any rate, the gloss is yet another indication of how closely as- 
sodated with Renaissance NcopUtonism the image of the soul- 
uniting kiss had become. 
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From Classical to Neo-Latin Poets 



he Neo-Latin poets of the Renaissance occupy an impor* 
tant pJace tn the history of the soul-in-ihe-kiss conceit^ 
primarily because of thi inherent interest of thdr own 
J poetry* but also because along with the Itterature of Neo¬ 
platonic love their efulk Muse represents a major source for many 
vernacular poets who subsequently used the image. As found in the 
earliest of the Neo-Latin poetSi toward the end of the fiftonth century, 
the conceit figures as an amatory image independent of any NeopJa- 
tonic influence and very likdy derives from an early Creek or Latin 
example such as those regisbered by Stqshen Gaselet^ It was not long^ 
however, before traces of Italian Neoplatonic accretions attached 
themselves here too^ although they did so invariably as refinements of 
the purely voluptuous pleasures associated with kissiug. 

As is well known, the love poetry of the Neo-Latin poets was 
greatly influenced by Catullus and the Latin elegists, Tibullusj Pro- 
pertius,^ and Ovid. Under the spell of these andent masters of sensual 
love poetry* the Reuaissance emuiaiors even created a genre of poetry 
known as the basium in which all the real and imaginary delights of 
kissing are extolled. Although the souLin-lhe-kiss image does not ap¬ 
pear in the works of the earlier Roman poets, they nonetheless ccncerti 
us directly for a very important reason: the bequeathal to their latter^ 
day epigones of the passiDnate columbine kiss. With the Renaissance 
Nco^Latin poets, the souUin-the^kiss image becomes directly related 
to the kiss in which wanton tongue play is exalted- The connection, 
moreover, was to prove on enduring one in some quartets. In English, 
for example, the deep kiss in which lingual stimulation is pracHced is 
known both as tongue kiss^" and '""soul kiss/' as well as by the more 
commonly used expression "Trench kiss."’ 

How well the andents knew the value of such a kiss as a pre^ 
ludlous and sexually excitatory play is demonstrated by Ovid when, 
in describing how utter was his fiasco in a love combat on one cx:casion, 
he tells us that not even the tongue kiss could make him respond: 
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lUa quidnn nostro stiblecU eburnea collo 
£ithcnla c^ndidiDra mve, 

OECubque Jnserult mpldis luct^ntia linguis^ 

La?civuin fflmarl supposuhque femur," 

This sonie bscivl^stis image is evoked again by Ovid when such kisses 
said to be only because they are being given not to hm 

but tp someone else: 

Improba tum vero itingentes oscula vidi 
(Ilia m\h\ lingiia Fukse iLf^uet): 

Quiilia non fratri tulent gernuiLa seven?, 

Sed luleril cup^do mollis amica 

Such furious hngual combat is also counseled by Tibullus: 

Et dare anhelanti pugnanUbus umida Unguis 
Oscula et In toUo flgete denle notas.^ 

Like true epigones^ the Renaissance Neo-Latin poets celebrated 
such kisses with cloying promiscuity. In a few cases, however^ the 
poetic results are not to be scorned, and some of the very best poetry 
of kissing so lavishly indulged in by these poets is to be found in those 
instances where the image of the mingling and exchange of spirits or 
souls is employed. Occasionally^ moreover, they couple the image with 
the erotic conceit of the death of the lover, that b, with the use of the 
term *'deaih'' as a metaphor foe the ecstatic sensation experienced at 
the height of sensual pleasure in kissing or in coition itself. In this 
connection the following verses of Petronius must have been of some 
import: 

Quilli^ nox fuit Jila, i\ deaeque, 

Quam molJie torus, haestmu^ calenles 
Et nansfuditnus hinc el hlnc labdJis 

" ^'Indefd ihe thrnv Tier ivory wIhIet Un^n Thracun snow, my 

and thmit kifiw itfuggLin^ Hith and placad luatiul thigh 

under my ihlRh," Amitm, HI, vH, 7-10. 

^^TKn Indetil ] law ihnn loaning >hjrnirler» ktisci (that tdngtie had brionged 
i& tne}f auch ih^l ^ Rlfitcr wfiujd not have given mji AUftrrt bretheri. but 

that ■ compltanl girl ^vould hivp glvm a pKa^siimalT man/* IL Vh 

^'^And give to the panting [LoverJ molai with ha tiling tongues md tlnk 

into lh« aetk with fche teeth L viii* ■J7-3a. 
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Errante valete^ curae 

Martdl»^ ego sic perire coepl*^ 

Here in s pagan conte 3 «l of antiquity Is a clear example of the exchange 
of lovers'' souls m the kiss accoitipanied by the lover's dying in a 
sexual sense/ 

Other pagan examples In Latin of the soul-kiss conceit that could 
have been knouti to Renaissance writers are those that occur in the 
verse of CJaudlan^ a writer of late antiquity (c. a.d. 370-410) who is 
often called the last poet of classical Rome. It Is significant that they 
appear in the context of epithalamia where it was customary for the 
poet to Invite the bridegroom and bride to the Joys of sexual love. Near 
the end of one such epithalamium it is Venus hersdf who Joins the 
hands of the young couple and blesses their union with the comisel 
that they live as one^ carrying out the goddesses rites^ kissing endlesslVi 
bruising their arms in embraces^ and joining thdr souls at their Ups: 

Vlvilc Concordes et nostrum disdlr munus. 

O^cub miUe sonmti livescant bjadiia nexii; 

Labra tigent animas/ 

In a similar vein, the following verses from a poem celebrating the 
marriage of the emperor Hoiiorius urge frequent kisses to be breathed 
sweetly like those of doves until, the coupler's souUbreaths having been 
united at their lips^ sleep may (inally quiet their panting; 

Et mtutnur querula blandlus dite 
Linguis absiduo reddik inuLulis. 

Et labri^ animtim condlianlibuSj 
Altemum rapiat somnus arihdituurti^ 


a night was thst^ ve g-ods jnd ^Dddf«»5l Wovr soft the cauthi We 
tlungn p^s^lonate togethcjr and Imnafu^d cur ftrAylng wuJa back and forth 
thjouj^ 0«r iipt. fjrewdl tnoilaL cartel Thus 1 begiTi to die " Sdtynrntf, 

^^"bve In unisn and learn our rile: let a thoutiind khten resound; let arm* turn 
blick and blue in fywrj embrace; kt lip* hind [ycurl nottU^^ "Epithabinliuin of 
PaJlAdJus and Celerina." vs?. 1-50-133; in Chuidjnn wUh an En^fjjh Tnrn^^lnikn fry 
Madrier L (Cambrid^eH and London, Locb ClflEEical Library# 

1956). iM 

f^'Aiid to each olher't tongues give continuatly a munnur tnaie soothing than 
J warbling bird. And while Ihe lip* onlre the soiiJ, let aicep take eAch panling 
bTCilh In tuTTi/' '"fescennlpe Venea in Honour of the Marriage of ihe Emperor 
Honoriuj,'* iVj V354 xx-i4. In Oaujluiii,. IT, 13:A Gaielee (jw introduction) fnen- 
tioned these vmts in « note but was of the opinion that they refer not to 
but only to the low whisperings of lovers 1 
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Between example5 from Clatidian and the Renaissance 

hutnanbt poets may be recalled the verses from the charming "Lydia^ 
bella puella Candida/' an anonymous poem which has not yet been 
successfully dated; 

Ponige labia^ bbra corallina 
Da columbarum irulU ba&ia; 

Sugis amantis partem anitni^ 

Cor mi pt'netrant haec tua basia.* 

As we have said at the outset of the present chapter, this columbine or 
billing kiss that sucks up the soui-br^th was to be particularly appeal¬ 
ing to Renaissance poets. 

It Ls also necessary to note that in their osculatorj" verse the 
Renaissance poets most certainly kept in mUid the lines from Lucretius 
(De rcrimi mfumt IV> 1075—1120) that describe the violent embrace 
of lovers vvho^ In kissingi^ intermingle saliva and breath in the vain 
attempt to interpenetrate one another. But what Lucretius described 
as an example ef the madness and indecorous behavior of men under 
the dominion of passion, the Renaissance poets exult in as one of life's 
supreme delights^ 

The first of the Renaissance Neo-Latin poets to be remembered 
here is the Neapolitan Giovanni Poatano (1426-1503), IT, when kiss¬ 
ing his lady^ there is no "souJ^' or '^spirit/' a coldness and a melancholy 
come over him. On the other hond^ when they exchange passionate^ 
biting kisses In which their souk or spirits mingle, then a knguor 
comes over the poet^ and a desire to die. But by those same kisses the 
poet is in fact kept dive; his mistress's tongue inserted in his mouth 
keeps the passageway dosed so that his soul is prevented from issuing 
forth and he from dying In her bosom; 

Basia cum strktb offers mihi dausa Labellis 
Deque luo nullum spiritus ore venil, 

Nescio cpjid Eiini Lrisle anioiurn ^ubit Ipsajcpje nostro 
Fiige&oint tacito basii Jn ore situ. 

At cum rapta sonant mordaeibiis oscula labris 
MUtus ct aliemo ^pLritus ore 

your lips, your coral Upp; give iht soft klstes of doves; you a«ds part 
of your loveris soul (breath); kisw of yout* pierce irty heart," Quoled from 
An Arifhology pf Liffn, cd. S. G^ielee (London^ pp- GbstIm 

nol» ikat *^$di4ilarf are ciol yet agreed whelher Ihe pretty Ilttfe pdetn Is of late 
icaperiql deyi or a medieval iLalum piodiictionv" 
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Meque coIoT^ nncquo el sejifiis ^TtiiXlU9C|U« reUnqinnit 
Inque tut? iaceo languidus Ipse *inu. 

At hi, ans dederls miKi suavia, tonsere lmgi44in 
Inter labra, meo ^mper el oie fove, 

Ne patcant animo egressiis^ m frigid a lingua 
Torpeatj ipse tuo deBciamque siniL*^ 

In another place Pontano recalls the first kisses o£ his lady and 
how, with thek lips adhered together, thek btermingllng spirits 
passed alternately from one mouth to the other. Also of interest here 
IS the poet^s conceit that if death (the OfCHs) had seized them at that 
moment, the lovers would have been taken as one soul and one shade, 
an Idea which might just owe something to Dante (sec chapter i); 

Ilia, uxor, meminl nunc, oscula prima fuctc: 

Mostra tuis, tua labra mets haesere, diuque 
Spiritus ahetno hue, iihic se miscuit ore. 

Tunc Orcus si nos una rapuisiiel, amanlum 
Una futuJfl anima, una eliain simul umbra futurai^ 

Among the most admired of the Neo-Latin poets of the Renais¬ 
sance was the Italianized Creek, MicheJe Marullo Tarchaiuota (i 455 ” 
1500)» One of his best-known pieces develops the soul-m-the^kiss 
image. When he steals a kiss from his lady^ ihe poet^s eouI is left on 
her lips; in vain the poet sends his heart to fetch his soul^ for It too 
remains a captive (but of his lady^s eyesj> Had it not been for a vita] 
heat that was bestowed by the very kiss in which his soul escaped 
from him, the poet would surely have dicds 

Suaviolmn invitae rapia dutn, casta Neaera, 

Impmdens veslrls Hqui aninum in labiLs, 

^ "When you offer me dci*ed kiites widi Hsht lipis and from your mouth no 
brealh comts, then m Indefinable sadncis ^leaJa mlo my mind and our very 
kisMsgrow cold in ^rtn silent Bui when snelchcd klssw resound on biking 

hp* and mingled breath* unite tn each other's tnoufh?^, color soul and tense 
desert me, and [ myself lie feinting on your breast. Now do yciii, when you ha^ 
given me kisses, plant your longue between nty lip* and keep It ever warm wUHin 
my mouth, leet passageways are made fot the soul, Iwt the cold tongue stiffen 
and I myself expire upon your breast,*' Curffiliifl, ed- Ji Oe^^ger (Bari, ^940), p. 

' "'Refqember now, my wife, what those first kk$e& were: my tips dong to yours, 
yours to mint, and for long tlvc bralh mingled tofclher now In that tnouth, now 
tn the olhtr. Had Orvui taken ui together then, there would have b<*fi one soul 
of lovers, and at the Mine lima one shade," Corminffr Ib ed- B- 5oIdali {Floienctf 
7, Again, but even mow snt^uilly^ the conceit appear* in connection with 
the tongue kis* in a lyric generally enHiled '^Ad Alfonsum Ducem Olabiiae'': 
in Carmma (Bari, P- ^ 94 - 
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Ex^niinusi^iic dlu, cum ntc per se ip^a. rcdiiel 
Et mora iciKalis qu^ntulaciiTtque! fc>ret> 

MIkI cot qtiacisititiii ainimam^ sed cot qudque blanclis 
Optum wrulls nunquam dcindc oiihi nedilt. 

Quod nisi Euaviolo jliimmam quoqueH casla t^eaera^ 
Kausissein^ quae me fustmet exanimmnp 
Die dies mi^ro, miKi crede^ ^upremus amanti 
Luxisfetj rapui cum tibi sudvIolumJ 

MaruUo''$ ddightful poem was much admired and Imitated by 
vernacular poets; but where the conceits that interest us ane concerned^ 
the most important and infliientiaJ of the Neo-Latin poets was the 
short-lived sixteenth century Dutchman, Joharmes Secundws (1511- 
^ 535 )- Although his amatory and his extraordinary cycle of 

nineteen Pflsjrt frequently reveal that his masters were Catullus, the 
Latin elegists, and the early ftahan Neo-Latin poets^ in particubr Pon- 
tano and Sannazzaro, Secundus has no equal In the sensual use of the 
souLin-the-kiss conceit,* X, for example, after enumerating 

the various kisses that may be given (upon the eyes^ cheeks^ neck^ and 
shoulder&L speaks of the mouth and tongue kiss as surpassing all 
others in Us marvelous effects of first mingling and then bringing about 
an exchange of souls. During such a kUs the lovers experience the 
deathlike swoon of love"^ ecstasyi 

5eiJ tahrts querulis tStubanlem sugere iinguairt^ 

Et miscere duas juncta per ota animas, 

Jnque pcrcgrinum diffundenc corpus utramque, 

Languet in extremo cum irmribundiis amor^^ 

Secundus was wn'ling after the publication of the Book of the 
CoHriierr and Castiglione^^ idea that during the kiss each body has two 

t tlolx a ii^cel ki^s from you yotir w3lL ctiasle Nrac-ra, I> vm- 

Kwire^ left my foul upon your lEpi, *nd for tong w 3 uJd«if—^Ence It did nol come 
srtd cvTft B «iruii] dcLiiy mi^ht be fatal—J went my heart to seek my 
toul; but my heati^ captured In lam by your lo^-^ly eyeSj Nf tktvtr I'etum^d (mm 
Incre, Wherefore* cKbeI^ ^^eaerji, if frurn thal ivmi klrt 1 had not derived a fljime 
lhat fn^lalcu me wllhout my tmii, Efte finai day ^ould have dawned for vouf 
unbappy lover, htlWvv me, wh^m ] a(ole [hat kii» from yaii,"' 
k''Of rucking ibe tiemUmg longne with plaind^flrlng lips and irOnfillng 
two souU Uirongb united mouth;^. and dlflifflng each kju] Into the otbeCi body, 
love, while dying, grows faint at last/' The Pcmn 0 / JobflnnM Secundut. X 
Kmffd Latin Texi letih an En^lith Vmt Tfan3latwn. ed. and ifani. F. A. Wrtjiht 
(London, i03o)^ 71 * 
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scuU, while the two bodies are themselves^ as it weriCx hiftised with and 
Ml [mated by one composite souJ ^ could be the source of a simila f con¬ 
ceit that concludes Secundus" Btishm XIU: 

Pars animae, mca vita., tuae hoc in corpore vivit 
£t dilapsuios siislinet articulos^ 

Quje tamcn impatlefis In prisUm lura nsvertf 
Saepic per arcanas tiititur aegra vias 
Ac nisi dilccla per le foveatur ab attra^ 

Jam conlabenies deserit articiilos. 

Ergo age^ bbra mels innecle lenacia labriS/ 

Assidueque duos spiff I us imus alat. 

Donee, tnexpleti post laedia sera fuforts. 

Unica it gemino corpora vita floet.^ 

But if the image was at all inspired by Casliglione's words, it has been 
bereft of any spiritual veneer, for Sccundus quite unabashedly and 
deliberately utilizes the soul-in-the-kiss conceit in order to give ex¬ 
pression to the purely voluptuary delights of O5cutation+ This is evi¬ 
denced In another of his poems (E^egf^t^ h 5) which contains the image 
of the soul being sucked up hy a kiss and, again., the concept of an 
exchange whereby each of the lovers lives by virtue of the other's soul 
or breath- Again^ however, the sensual note is so intense that one 
hesitates to speak oF it as aii example of the pychic exchange or 
iransformatton of lovers.^ 

But another of Secundtis*^ poems which needs to be mentioned 
because of the many imUators it was to have is Puisfwiw H. Besid*^ its 
conceit of the lovers clinging together in one Jong eternal kiss, the poem 
is Unportant for Its development of the theme of the lovers dying to¬ 
gether glued to that kiss and then passing into an Elysium for lovers 
who remain forever together in □ love that is stronger than deaths The 
poet and his lady ivlll be especially honored by the dwelters of that 
blissful afterlife^ The theme of an Elysium for lo%*er^ derives ulti¬ 
mately from the classic poets (ch Tibullus* !, 1), hut one wonders 

part of vniLt soul, m'y life, lives w tU* tnudv sustains my limbi {Ihat 
art] on the point of diisolutton. But it, unable to bear rrore* often ftrlvesH poor 
thing. Hi return Hi fl» fotmirT kingdom by hidden and were H not wamtd 

by you Mfith your clear brnatli^ ll would leave my collapsing limbs. Comej therefonii 
and join your clinKirijj lips to mine and lei one hreflih-splriit cnntiniially nytirlsh 
both of until after 1 he lile tvearine^^ of uitiisfiiiAged pesfion, a single life flows 
frqxn a twin body," Ihid., p. 04. 
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whether Sectmdus wa5 not deliberately contracting hb kiss unto Ely¬ 
sium with the kisc unto Hell of Paolo and Francesca. Seamdus, hnw- 
evern was not one to restrict the possibilities of the soul-kiss conceit^ 
and in still anolher poem {Elegia^ 1 ,5) he prays that even In old age he 
may know the titillating sensation of kisses. Then^ when it is time for 
his soul to depart from his body^ may his soul come forth In kiscmg 
his lady; haply it ^vill be sustained by her Ups where it will prefer to 
linger wantonly rather than make its way to Elysium/ 

The popularity of Secimdus" Bttsia was such as to create a vogue 
for poems on kisses to which both vemaoilar and Neo-Latin writers 
contributed. But there is little variety among the Neo-Latin poets who 
subsecjucntly used the soul-kiss conceit. They derive the image pri¬ 
marily from Senindus^ although Pontano and MaruIIo are certainly to 
be counted among their sources. In addition to this, a famOiarity with 
the Platonic epigram and its elaboration in Aulus Gellius was now also 
at work. Invariably the image is given a striedy erotic and even sa¬ 
lacious value. This is so even when the poet is also drawing quite 
clearly on Fidnian or other Neoplatonic ideas as well. Such^ for 
am 3 s the case of Sir Robert Aytoun (15^0-16^8)^ a Scottish writer 
of amatory complaints who deserves to be remembered here. In singing 
the praise of the passionate tongue kiss, Aytoun claims that it is the 
vehicle whereby souls are exchanged^ and he adds the thought that in 
this way the lover lives in the body of ihe beloved and vice versa.* But 
It is quite likely that Aytoun was also Influenced by vernacular poets 
of the Renaissance, for he was writing at a lime when these amatory 
images had become almost indispensable and inevitable commonplaces 
in the love poetry of Italy, France* and England. 

/fiibati .Afrthors; T/ie Kiss md Duath as a Sexual Mei^aphor 

The earliest instances of the soid-in-the-kiss conceit among the 
Renaissance vernacular poets of Italy are by Berafuio AquUauo (1466— 
1500). Since Serafino was a court poet, it is not surprising to find him 
giving an air of witty if erotic gallantry to the image in one of his 
sframborti. Having stolen a kiss from his offended lady^ the poet as¬ 
sures her that she may take her revenge without protect from him. In 
kissing, the poet's soul was so attracted by the s^veetness of her lips 
that his soul was ready to take flight. If she would but grant him a 
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5 «cQnd kiss^ Kis soul would surely come wholly forth. This, of cotttie, is 
to die. and his lady might well account herself satisfied with his death. 
The poet, we know, would like nothing belter than so lo die hx ecstasy 
on a kiss: 


Jncolpa, doiLna. amoTp se troppo io volsi 
Aggiungezido alia iua la bocca mia. 

Se pur punir voi di cpiel ch'io tolsi. 

Fa che coni^so repiicar ml sia: 

Che la] dokeza in quelli labri actoisi, 

Che T spirlo min fu pet fygirsi via* 

So die al secondo tocco uscirA fora; 

Basta ti deV che per ul fallo io mora,” 

The fame of Serafino in his own time and in the sixteenth century 
was so widespread that we are apt to be amazed by it today. But our 
contemporary skepticism must not prevent us from recognizing his 
extraordinary influence as a transmiller of conceits and rhetorical de¬ 
vices. Hence the second example of his use of the soul-kiss theme de¬ 
serves to be made known here, especially in view of the accompanying 
eroik motifs that are brought into phiy- 

Quanda per dar al tnio languir conforto 
Tua bocca con la mia dignb tcH:carse» 

Poco manco die io finn rcstasse motto, 

Ch^ in su je Lbre fnit Panitna apparse; 

El se plu st 4 va. e ben non era accorto^ 
tnlrava in voi per mai piit separar^c. 

Kfovo caso era esser di vita privo 
Et ptJT dentro da voi rimaner vivo." 

First to be remarked here is the traditional medieval motif of the poet 
seeking health or balm for his tovesickness in his lady's kbs. But this 

®'Xjy Lhc blame on love, lady. If I dared too mudi in fny mouth to 

yours- Sui if you wish to pimiih me for whaf J took, let me be allowed to do it 
agaiiu For I plucked Hjch sutietness from those lips that my *pltil wa* ready to 
lake Bight, so tha| at a second lotich it would come Forthj It fthmdd suffice you 
lhal through such a foultn T dle,'^ Dir Stramholff dvi SerafinQ DaiTAt^uit^^ ed 
Barbara Bauer-Fonnlconi (Munich, 1967), p, 51S. 

to comfort my languishing, your mouth deigned to touch mtno, [ was 
do^e Id h-in| left for dead, for my soul appeared on my lipi, and If tt stayed Lhcre 
longer and i had HOI been cartfuL It would have entered mlo you never lo be 
f^^varaled from yesu again. A wonderful thing it would have been to be deprived of 
Uw and yet still tem^ alive wHhin you," Die Sttambaitit pp, 5«7-3is, 
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is followed by the idea that rather than being restored the poet came 

close to death—welcome one. it seems^—for again his soul was drawn 

from withlti him to his lips- Finally, we meet with the idea that had 

the kiss Lasted a bit longer, the poet's soul would have passed over 

and lodged itself within the lady's faosoiu^ with the marvelous result 

[jicroo that the poet dying unto himself would conlniue to live in 

the beloved. The latter thoughts we know^^ Is a characteristic Fidnian 

motifs but the fact that Serafino has worked it into ihe kiss conceit 

may mean that he was also adapting it directly from the poem in Aulus 

Celllus. Given thdr great contemporary popularity, Serfifio's two 

strnmbottr on the kiss may well have had an Influence on the of 

# 

Johannes Sectmdtts as on vernacular poets. 

In Ariosto^s Orliindo Furioso there is a well-known stanza (Vlk 
29) describing the sexual embrace between ihe lovers Ruggiero and 
Aldna. It contains an apparent allusion to the soul-kiss conceit, fol¬ 
lowed by a pun upon the lingual kass. The poet would leave tha telling 
of thetr Jov to the loverSj^ who could be expected to have the required 
eloquence sincCj in kissing, each was in possession of two tongues: 

Non cesi strettamenle edera preme 
Pianta ovc iniomo abbarbicata s'abbia^ 

Come si stringon li due omanti iEisieme^ 

Coglicndo de lo spirto in so ie Labbia 
Suave fior, qua) non produce seme 
Indo o Snibco ne Podorata sabbia, 

Dei gran piacer ch^'avtan, lor dicer tocca^ 

Che sp«so avean piu d'una lingua In bocca^*" 

The reference to the plucking of the sweet flower of the spirit from 
the bps may be an echo from the verses in Aulus GeUius. For the rest, 
the verses are a stiperiat renditioii of a stanza from Boiardo's Orhnih 
hmamoT^ito* 

Also to be remembered in connection with Ariosto''^ poem is the 
beautiful scene where Isabella kisses into herself the vital spirit 
(or soul-breath) of her dying lover Zerhino: 

^^'^7 dotf not pwj ill* plaut cm which U Is eulwln^d it tiglitly a* the two 
lovers dfisped together^ plucking 00 ihirir lip» the spirit's sweet flewerj 

fuch U not prdiluced by Indbn cr Arab seed in perktmed It li for them 

[(he lovml to teU of ihe great pleasure that they |ell for ihty often hjui mort 
llijin one tongue In ihelf " Cf, Ariosto. Cn^ltoll^ VTll, vei. 15-1^; 
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Cos! dtcendo-^ le rdie{tii« extreme 
De lo spirtp vital che morte fura, 

Va i-icoglicndt? con le Iat?ra 
Fin cJt'una minima aura ve ne 

Like Tristan, Zerbmo is content to die in his arms. So too> like 

IseulL [sabelU wishes to die with het lovers unlike what happens in 
the Tristan slory^ Zerbino dissuades her from doing so by appealing 
to faith in God'^ succour^ But besides this general similarity with the 
Tnedieval fomance, one can find a distant source for the particular 
adaptation of the souI-klss conceJi in the old Roman belief that the 
sout-^breath which was expired from the mouth at the moment of dying 
could be captured by a survivor. M Framr Cumont wrote^ ^'^When 
Virgil shows us Dido's sister^ at the time of the (jueen's suldde, re^ 
cetving the last breath which floats on her dying lips, he Is lending a 
Roman custom to the Carthaginians^^ the custom of the last kiss^ which, 
according to a widely held belief, could catch on its way the soul which 
was escaping into the atmosphere/^^^ In addition to the famous 
Virgilian passage IV, 684-^3?), the thought Is lo be found 

in Ovid (Mefv VUL 36o--S6i) and in Seneca's tragedy HercjJ^s 
Oetam^ {1^40-1342) where Alcmena desires to receive through her 
mouth the spirit of her dying son Hercules. In the case of Ariosto, 
however, this image has become eroticized by being placed in the con¬ 
text of a [over's death in the lap of his mistress. In this respect it is 
mote In keeping with the scene front Bion's LsmeJif fof Adonis (L 45) 
where Venus in fact desires a last kiss from the dying Adonis In order 
that she might suck in and preserve within herself her lover^s spirit 
(see Introduction). 

We have already pointed out that it is after the promulgation of 
the kiss as a Neoplatonic sacrament in the Boot of ihc Courtier that 
the soul kiss overruns amatory verse. The examples to follow are from 
writers who knew or could have kno^vn Castiglione's key passage^ 
although not all apply the image lo a description of pure or Platonic 
love. One who does so is Benedetto Varchi (1505-156^), in his time 
a much respected theorist of love and poetry. When he himself wished 
to describe oscular sensation, he was mindful of the courtly and 

these wnrdi *bif proceeds to pthw with grieving lips the Isft zemfiant^ 
of the viti] Bpkit thit dealii Is .teolin^ a. long as Ihe itightnl breath rem.in.,"' 
XXIV, 01. 
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Neoplatonic dictum iHjsE 3 chaste lover desires nothing beyond the 
kifs^ This is because the kiss brings the true lover the greatest gift he 
can hope for—-an exchange of souls with the beloved: 

Quel ch'io sentil non so ridir: so bene 
Ch'io Jasciai Talma e ricevetti mvece 
Casa cho avanza in terra ogni altro bene. 

O santissimc Amor, Tultima spene 
E il baciar caifto in le^ ch'altro non lece 
A cortege amatnr^ ni pin cnriviaie.^ 

The poet Orsatto Giustinian seems to have written the sestet of 
a sonnet^ in which he begs a kiss^ fresh from a reading of CastigUone. 
In it we find Neoplatonic amatory conventions like the kiss regarded 
a? a reward granted to chaste lovers and the idea that the desire to 
kiss derives from the yearning of souls to unite: 

Le dold Libbra (dan cb^Amor destina 
A* piu cast! desir) J'anima brama 
Per unLrsl a la vo^tra omal vicina: 

Ne voi putiger devria men talda bralna 
D'cinir, provando gioia alta c divLnj, 

L'dma vostra a U mia, chc tan to Tama,^ 

Such "Mcoplatonizing/' needless to say# is not always to be taken 
seriously when found in the poets- Giustlnlan# for example^ is simply 
being amorous and gallant in the style and language of his day^ The 
same poet could and did Just a$ easily write uninhibited sensual love 
poetry, as his fine sonnet ^'Gcnilanci ajnando# 0 mia diletta Flora" 
reveals. 

For the most part, in fact, the Italian poets using the soul-kiss 
image and other '^^mystic"' conceits reduce khem to sensual terms. At 
the ^mc time# these amatory }opoi are often colored with the 
Petrarchan pneciwity characteristic of the Cinquecento^ an inevitable 
enough circumstance given the fusion and even confusion of Platonism 

net hnaw how to drsrrlbc whal 1 feltj I do krtov^ th*l t left my ?otd and 
in return received sonvlhiog ItmUs gjeaUr ll^an all olher gttod on earUi. O most 
hles^d Love, whote ultiiiiatc hoprs is the chaste kits, beyond whJdi nodiin^ Is 
lawful Of ritlSrt^ for e courtly Jover." In Uritl del I'to^uecenfo, eiL D, FoncMrotl 
(Turin, P- 

*'*The ioul yeaiTd for the swert lips thai Love resTTves for the mwt ehasie 
deflres), in oroer to be unilcd to your boul) ever near^ nat ihould you feel a 

dn^Irr lor unions—deep and divine |oy—between your foilJ and 
inine thit loves It Uriel dei CftigMereitfo, p, ’165, 
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and PctrarchlsTn in Renaissajite poetry, Thi^ will l>e noted in the 
foHovving verses by Girolamo Farabosco (1524-1557}^ in which the 
poet describes the state of ecstasy that would be his in kissing his lady. 

Qtiei bei coralli, anzi que' bei mbini, 

Che chiudan quelle perle OrientaL; 

Faill a la bocca mm, faiii vidiil^ 

Mentre pimlo e*| mio cor da milie strali 
Et mentre Falma gta sopra i conjini, 

Fer usdt fuor si sta, batt4>ndo Viii^ 

L^alEna che tccca da quei labri bei 
LicU sen voiara fra mezzo a Dei* 

Here are the precious trappings such as coral and rubies and Oriental 
pearls to indicate the lips and teeth of the lady^ Here too is the ancient 
but perennial image of the amorous heart wounded by Love's arrows. 
But the souUin-the'kbs image is presented in a way that is interesting 
enough to merit a brief eluddation. Even before the kiss, the poet feels 
his soul^ attracted by the jew'd-like mouth of the beloved, beating its 
wings at his lips from within as it seeks an egress. This introduces a 
metaphor of death, for the conceit of the soul's wings is dearly de¬ 
pendent upon the old image of the soul as a bird^ which was especially 
common in representations of the soul departing by way of the mouth 
at the moment of death, usually to make its Eight to the abode of the 
blessed. Hence the poet is saying that he Is dying from desire or is 
close to a deathlike lover's swoon. If his lips (where his soul lies) 
were to be touched by hts iady"^ lips, his soul would then be released 
and fly happily to the gods. All of which is the author's way of saying 
that his lady's kisses enrapture him to a Faradise of sensual delights. 

More In keeping with the Fescennine vein of Neo-Latin poetry 
is Giovanni Mazjtarelll who adapted the themes of the soul kiss and the 
transformation of lovers to a context of a wholly lascivious nature^ 
although the verses are not without a pedeeming touch of wit: 

i doki basci e repitcati spesso. 

Milk hronchi, amoroi^i e brevi detli, 

Tenersi 1 voltS e corpl in^ieme stretli, 

* faiv entaifi/ Of faihtf, thfts* fair rybk» thiit enclose thoM Orlentat 

—bring iKem to my mouth, bring them neafp while my heart li pierced by 
a thausAnJ and whUe my soul, alrejidy at \H boLmds, is ready to Issue forth, 

beating \H wings, my sout that if touched ^ your tair lips, will Joyfully fly into 
the midst of the gods.'" Qua (No Jibrf 4 tfUf ajuorosr ifi M, GNofarno Pam- 

boifo (VenjcTr 1607)^ Libro secondo, pp- 
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Suggtffsi dt Ic Ubbni U core 
Un languir dolcc c un mormonir 
Un fttar dubio^o in qua! de' nostri pdli 
Sian Taline pmpric^ e gli uJticni diletU 
saper de nul dui qual sia ^ 

This seems to have been vvritteit Ixi the teeth of Fldno's protest that 
the union and mulual kdweJling of lovers can in no way be effected 
by a contat! between bodies. But if at first the verses appear to be a 
travesty of the Neoplatonic theme of psychic exchange, in point of 
fact they effectively describe the chiiracter of the sexual ecstasy of 
lovers: the sharing of pleasure and the sensarion of the fusion of the 
pair into one wilh an ensuing loss of identity of the self as each fcck 
he has become the other* 

With this we may turn to a pariicubrly ribald example of the 
souhln-the-kiss by the notorious and brilliant Pietro AretinOt In 
erotic literature^ as we have secn^ the expression '^to die" had assumed 
the value of a sexual metaphor signifying the culmination of the love 
act. In 4 similar way the expiration of the soul in a kiss was a metaphor 
of the death of the self at the height of ecstasy. In the following prose 
passage from I he Rnglonam^nti, the description of the sexual embrace 
is brought to a dose with the kiss conceit used to signify precisely the 
moment of this sexual dying! 

Cia i lor petti ?i congiungono si fermamenle insieme che i cuod d! tutti 
e due si shasdaropo con vguale affetto- In qudlo essS si heccano 
dolcetnente gji spEnti con?! ne le bbbta per ddetto^ e beendossglL 
gustjvano le ilokezze del ddo, e t supradetti spirit! fecem segno dl aUe- 
grezza, mcnLre gli ahi* aki, gli oimt, oiruii tf vita, c untma, ll ctior mtOr ll 
muoto^ to aspetta che lo fo^ finirono. Onde cadde qnesto e queila 
knlamentc^ spirandosi Tun I'altro In bocca Tanima^ con un sospiro.“ 

■"Swiptl and ofi'Tepenled a thousand broken loving ind brief phrases; 

holditig face* *nd bc^ic* ttgblly together: tucking from each other's Ups the 
heart's essence : a sweel Eansguar Aiiid ^ suhdliE^d munntirlng^ a bsEng In doubt ^ 
to which of our brcaits cur own souEs am in? and in the ullinmle ilellghl* net 
knowing whicti of lu two U cnewlf." lirica ftd[£jnxi, stL S. Quasimodo 

(Milano, 1557)^ p. 17^. 

^ 'Their breast* were now lolned so Hmily togelher that the hearts of both of 
them one another with equal ifFeetiDii. Whereupon they Fed iheitiseives 

genUy on each other's spirit that had rushed to their bp* because of the pleanire^ 
and drinking them [ihe spirits} they laslcd the tweet pteesure* of heaven, and 
ihe aroTerald spirilr gave flgnu of happinesis during the 'ohs" and *aW; and life/ 
o! mine/ ■my heart* 'I'ln dying/ 'wall for tno' were over. Whertupwi both 
he and she sank slowly dawn* expiring their souJs into One anuther wl^ a sEgh.^ 
riocensll e capricriWf tit^onammth A. P, SteIJa (Milan, 1944), p. idS. 
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Withoul doubt, Aretino took a satanic delight in so desecrating 
the soul-m-the-kiss conceit, for he vv4$ very much aware of iH role as 
a Neoplatonic Jove sacrament, which he ako parodied in a comedy en¬ 
titled U filo 30 fo* The philosopher [whose name is notJiing less than 
PlataristotUe)^ for all his metaphysical acuity^ is deceived by hb wife, 
who has the following exchange with her lover after being greeted 
by him with a kiss! 

roLfnofeOj Ho bascial-Q b vostra anima cor^avl tra i labbri 

ttessae tl io il vostro spin to apparso in muaro rfe la bocta vosti^a.^ 

Among Italian writerser the supreme virtuosi of the poetry of kbs- 
mg are Torquato Tasso, Battista GuarinL and Giovanni Battista 
Marino; in their verses^ where kisses {of all varieties) know no endj 
the soul kiss occupies a particulaily important place. The conceit was 
especially suited to the imagination of Tasso and his inimitable vein of 
elegiac sensuality. We may note it first in the following madrigak 
where the poet, finding himself left with but a part of his soul after 
a kiss, entreats the beloved either to return the part she has enrap¬ 
tured from him or else draw from him the rest. It goes without saying 
that to do either requires another kiss^ 

Badami dolccmcnte. 

Ahti che la debit viii 

Reridi c n'' hai gran parte a me rapita. 

Crudcl, perchft mi ^truggi? 

Refidl a la patle andsa 
L'alma scevra e dtvisa, 

O ravamo dl Id m^invola e suggi,* 

It is typical of the declining age of the Italian Renaissance and 
especially of Tasso that even poelty in the matiner of a courtier-like 
gallantry is often permeated with a languorous sensuality of a 
metanchoty hue. Such a sensibility permeates the madrigal just quoted 
as it does these verses from a bucolic sonnet where we find Aminta, 
clasped in the arms of hb beloved, oftering her kb soul expiring from 
him in sweet kisses: 

*"Tolf<iiiro : I have yvur kiuI as it ruahed betviTMii yemf Up*. And 
1 y^r AH ii AppeanHl in the mfddl? cf your mouth.^ ilaliatiD 

lx [MHui, 742. 

^ me genii y. ALul fior yon ml short my feeble life and have uiatched the 
greater part of Ll from me. Cruel one, why do you deitroy me? Return le the 
tormeTited part ihe separated and divided 'soul, or *nck j^nd ileal fmm me the 
ml oi it,” lirld del Cmquecinfa, ecL Carlo Bo {Milan* 1545), p. 
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QjgUete, znima mia, alma ch'lo 

Vi spiro in braccio, Ahi^ die mJ giungc al corCj 

Al pore, ahi tasso^ un vetien dake e rio! 

To sento^ oKim^: da quests labbta amore 

Per tron-car la radipe al viver mio 
Jn dolnssimi bad il manda f&re.*" 

This^ of courser is yet another i^xample of the voluptuous death of the 
lover^ So^ too^ in the Gertisfl femme Armida^s kisses are stich 

at to cause Rinaldo^s death-ecstasy by drawing his soul from him 
into the enchantress's o>vn body: 

........ Or Talma fugge 

E *n lei trapas^a peregrina.*' 

Tasso is the great poet of the death of heroic and pastoral lovers^ 
Invariably an aura of sensuality pervades his representations of deaths 
or perhaps it would be better to say that in his romantic and elegiac 
vision, love always waller in the shadow of death. For him love's fidfUl’' 
ment is inseparable from death whether the latter is metaphorical or 
literal. The most famous case of thi^, as every reader will agree. Is 
the description (Ger, XiJ) of the fatal combat between Tanctedi 
and Clotinda, No one can miss the parallel between the literal wound¬ 
ing and death of Clorinda and the metaphorical death of the act of 
love. There is no kiss in that episode, but elsewhere in the great epic 
we find ihe poet applying the soul-in-thc-kiss image to another scene 
of a lover's death when Enriinia discovers the wounded Tancredi and, 
believing htm to be dead, kisses him in the hope that she will be able 
to exhale her own soul upon his lips. Her wish, however^ is not that 
she may In this way revive her beloved, as so often is the case in the 
poetry of kUsing, but rather that her own soul may be s^nt from 
Tancredi^ lips to foUavv the path taken by his soul: 

lecito Eia eh'ora fi Etdnga, e poi 

Versi Jo spirto mio fra 1 labri ttioL 

Raccogli tu Tairinim seguace; 

Qrizzali^ tu dqve U tua sen gio.* 

■ Pluck, my fqul, tklt sptrH that 1 bte'dlhtf to yciij In your arms. Alas, hew 
my heart, my heart, ie Oiled with 3 wmI and evil peisonl I feel It, ah met from 
these Itpt love wndi It fotth tn sweetefit kSsses to cut the toot of mV Qetrv 
di Tor^uitto Tasso^ IT, B. Soiil {Timn, 9®* 

J ^ESiow the WTjl takee Olchl and like a pil|CTim pa^$^ Into herr XVI, 19. 

* Let me be ellowrd to dasp ^nou iwiv, and Ihen to pour my wpi rtl between your 
lip^ CUther up my following smil, guide it whlths youra hse gone," XIX, 

XlX, toon-iL 
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EnmnLa''s wish/ wc see, ^ Uke that of heroines before hex from Thisbe 
and to Isabella; to die with a kiss and so be joined with the be¬ 
loved ever after. 

Of the many Tassjan examples of the soul-kiss image connected 
with the theme of the love-death^ the most significant znd beautiful 
one occurs at the beginning of canto II of the LiheriitiTjr in an episode 
charged with a mixture of religious and sexual imagery* In Jerusalemj 
where Christ suffered his mortal anguish ('"la've Cristo soffri mortale 
affanno*" 8 o: 8 ), a chaste and stately virgin, Sofronia, is about to 
die the death of a p:iartyr for the faiths By order of the Saracen ruler, 
she is to be burned at the stake. Whein the youth Olmdo seeks to win 
her freedom by generously claiming responsibility for the act for 
which she has been condemned, the order Is given for him to be tied 
to the same stake. It is at the moment of their imminent death (it mat¬ 
ters little that they are eventually released) that Oiindo makes known 
to SoFronia the extent of his love and desire. Though he could not 
share her bed/ he vvill be her consort at the funeral Hb pity is 
not for himself but for heij since he will after atl have the satisfaclion 
of dying beside her. Yet his bliss would be complete and his martyrdom 
sweeter if^ instead of being bound thus back to back, they could face 
one anothex; then in a kiss he could expire his sod into her, and she 
dying with him at the same time could breathe into him her last sigh: 

Ed oh mia sorte avventurosa 4 piena! 

Oh fortune h miei dolci martiril 
S'imp^ttero che giunto seno a seno 
L/*anima tnia ne la tua bocca spiri: 

E vcnendo tu meco a un tempo meno 
In me fuur mandi gli dtlmi sospirL* 

OUndo, it is true, is a mattyr for a love that is not Christas cause. 
His words are a confession of sensual love and a vision of sexual ful^ 
fillment^ however^ unlike many examples by writers punning on the 
sexual connotation of dyingp they convey no prurient suggestion. 
On the other hand^ the sincerity and the intensity of his desire and 
of his willingness to be love's holcscaust is such that his passion can 
be said to merge into that mystical yearning to die and pass into the 

* "And oil, tomptfteiy (wmild be) my \o\ \ How foritiriAtr fliy ^ivecl 

martyrdom] If I could be jjrAnUd iltai, joined brtasl to breait, I iDigbt breathe my 
ioul inle your mouth; and you, dying me the momcnl with might send 
Into to* your final II, 
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beJoved which \b charact^istJc of the deepe:St experience of sextial as 
of spiritual and divine loveJ* 

Without being facetious or sacrilegiotiSj one may compare 
Olindo^s vision with a madrigai in which Tasso plays upon the theme 
of the dying of lovers to make of it throtighont a sexual metaphor with¬ 
in which the expiration of the soul-breath in the kiss Is used to signify 
the culmination of the sexual act. The motif is thus much like what 
WG found in Aretino in idea and imagery^ although the tone Is withal 
more lyrical; 

Nd dolce seno de h bdia Qori 

Tifsi, the del suo fine 

Gil languendo sentia i'ore vicinep 

Tirsi^ levando gli occhi 

Me' languideUi rat del suo de^lo, 

—-Anima, dlsse, omai beata inoriH— 

Quand'ella—Qhimdi ben mio^ 

— 505 pir 6 dolce anelando.— 

Ahi! CTudo, ir dimi^ue a morte 

Serua me peesi? io teco* e non me ""n pento^ 

Morlr promisi, e moro^ e gjl sento 
Lc inorta!l tnie scorte 

Perche I’tma e Taltr'fllnia insjeme scocchL— 

Si stringe egU soave e bq] nsponde 
Con meste vod a le vod gioconde. 

Oh fortunAfil Vun entra splrando 
Ne la bcjcci) de una dolce ombra 

Di morte gli oochi lor tremanti ingombra ; 

E si sentiaUj mancando I rotti accemti, 

Agghiamar tra le labtra i bad ardent!.** 

^ In faU dori'# sweet breast, Thyrsis^ jIready faUlng, /dt the hour of bU end 
fo be near> Tbyrelf, raising lifi eyes to the languid beams of his desire^ said: "Tvly 
die bkwl at last.' Wbereat siies 'Woe ii mef Dear friend^ ivaki for me/ the 
algtied^ Rasping softly^ 'AlasI cniel one, wUt ymi then go to death wllhout tfwT I 
promlMd to die wJtk )‘oii and have no reerets. } am Already dying, already feel 
my mortal estorlt, so that both sotilt may ^paii logether-^ So he clasps her gently 
and replies cmly with moomlul words to her Words of jgy. Oh happy [pairl I One 
wpiring Into the other's moulli, a sw«l ,hadow of deith dorkent thcii IrembllnK 
fbtoken voin* fnlf, thry fee! their burning contreiil upon 

^cEr lips. Opere di T,. Tumao. Jl. ed, B, Sotri {Turin, oa* As for ihe erotic 

death motif in Tasw » poem, there i% 0 version In a madrli^ by Batltsiii Gnarfrtl, 
wkteh ho^et, do« wlthonl ihe sod kU^ Ctiarini's n,adrl{;a1 ( Ttoi mortr 
voIm h wtijch was often attributed to Taiso, Js perhaps more nicely if frtvcinuly 
tumH than Tas^ t own and was to enjoy the grcalcr popularity In the «wn- 
tcenth century wh^ ft was translated or inillaled by several French and Eneliih 
Milhors, most rwtalsly by John Dryden in hJs song "Whil'il Alexis lay presL" See 
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Thete was a ttece—for more than a century—^when Battista 
GuarinJ's Pastor fido was thje mo5t widely quoted book of Europe. It 
is so little read today^ bo^vever^ that we are likdy to smile at rather 
than try to understand Cardinal BeUarmine^s remark to Guarini that 
the play was more pemicicus to Christianity than were the Lutherans^ 
although this was something more than a boutade. Indeed, both 
Platonic love and Christian order are seductively subverted in this 
pastoral by a sensualistic tmitLanentEsm where love appears in Lucretian 
style as a thoroughly naturai and all-pervasive fora driving things 
to seek sexual union. In this context (Act 1 I> scene r) Guarini offers 
us one of the most exquisite renderings of the soul-m-the-ki&s conceit. 
The ^^shepherd'^ Mirtilio has been expatiating to his friend Ergaslo on 
the delicious sensations of tastCj smell, and touch that he experienced 
when he kissed the nymph Amarilll^ His ntadrigalesque peroration 
terminates with a description of the dimactic ecstatic swoon in which 
the lover's entire life was reduced to the enervating sinsatioit of the 
kiss itself: 

queste labbra, Ergaslo^ 

Tutta sen venne albr Paniina mia; 

E la mia vlta^ chitisa 
in cosi breve spazio. 

Non era che an bacto, 

Onde restar !e membra. 

Qaasi senaa vigor^ treinanti e fioche.' 

ChandJw 0 Bealf. "A Quafrtt Ccnrell from Guarini to Drydinr in Morffm Urn- 
NvfWr I.MV (Movembef, 194^), , 

tfi Dryden^s own Don Sehofilan we tcad the ihought can we toier dye 
ihan cIo«e embrac'd f Sucking each olher's soids whSic we expLie,” which Sreius 
to be intplred by OHrulo's word* in the Ceniffllfmffir HberjiErt. 

Ibeie hps, Ei^aelo. a0 my wid came forth then; and my tile, contained 
in HJ small a space, was no more llian a Mss. Wherefote my limbs remained almost 
vHthoul strength, Uembling and weah." 

Guadni'f conceit Is not entirely originalr for something of It 1 » found earlier In 
■ mAdrigal by Gian Francesco fabrt, who speaks of hi* life being enefosed within 
the iLp« of Kin Jady: 

Dold hasci loavt^ 

Che ({ucllii parte, ondlo 

Vivo, Ft respirop hor ml fogllete^ hor dale, 

Candide pcrle a male, 
th'd^coglirle tra vol Jo splrio trUo, 

El vol labra rosate 

Dold a morose dtiivf 

Chin pa CO tpario mta trim chm^ci^- 

Rrme di drpetil nobiif cf e€tt!knH petti neBit Jfngim Thoicanfl (Venice, 

1547)1 kibro secondo, foL 
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fn view o£ ihe fact that GiAarini appears in KomeVs dialogue as 
the expounder of the fpiritual Neoplatonic kiss (see chapter 5). the 
thoroughly sensuallstlc interpretation accorded the motif in his own 
work 1& all the tnore suggestive; and it Is a matter of considerable in- 
terest that m his commentary to the play Guarmi explicated his kiss 
passage in terms of the psychology of his time in order to \usiify the 
image of the soul being on the lips and in the kiss* His discourse 
amounts to a scierttific definition of the physical ecstasy or rimfsseffjent 
he was describing: '^Although the fouI cannot be separated from any 
part of the body^ nevertheless^ it seems experienlially that It may be 
in that part whither desire carries it, and therefore he says that it was 
wholly in that kiss and wholly in dial mouthand as in evidence of 
this, the other parts of the body remained faint, as if they had been 
abandoned by it [the soulk and^ as he say5^ trembling/^** There tan be 
no real separation of the soul from the body while one is of this life, 
but experienlklly it seems that the soul betakes itself to where it is 
led by desire or love. In this case desire has carried the soul to the 
lover's lips, or rather to the kiss itself; hence the rest of the body 
appears trembling and lifelesSn. This, we note^ is old psychology indeed, 
and still valid. It is exactly what we found in the medieval Christian 
formula of ecstatic love^ "Puto, anima mea^ c^uod verius es ubi amas 
c|iiam ubl animas. But herc^ too, Dante—an invaluable and inevitable 
touchstone for the expression of the amoristic psychology of any 
period impinges upon our mind. How can we not think that in 
Guarini ^ description of a lover trembling in an ecstatic kiss, Fran¬ 
cesca s terse^ dramatiCj^ and compelling hendccasyliable—"La bocca 
mi baeJo tutto tremante^"—has been transposed into another key and 
another (totally hedonistic) ethos,** 

Giambattista Marino# the Italian batocjue virtuoso^ aspired to 
outdo all other poets in all themes. Such an ambiticn was bound to 
include in Its sphere the ihme of the kissj which Marino perhaps moi^ 
than any other poet, including Johannes Secundus^ was to elaborate 
ad nauseam. It 35 no wonder then that the particular conceit of the sou! 
kiss recurs with high frequency in his verse; and, as may be expected, 
wiih Marino the image is used in the most venereal contexts. It is 
symptomatic that one of his best-known poemMt Is the poem that 
catapulted him to an early and massive popularity—is precisely ihe 
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CtJt7zom del bad (bcgimiirig "O bad avventurosi^O *ri which he refers 
wittily but saUciously to the kissing lovers as having two "souls'^ m 
one mouthy "E piu d'iin''alma m una bocca asccnde/' a pun easily 
enough understood on its own^ but which is the more appreciated by 
recalling Ariosto^s tonguuig couple [see above). 

The Canzone describes an interminable oscular orgy in which, 
among other things, the lover^s heart and life is bandied to and fro 
by the kisses of his mistress: 

Alfin col bado U cor mi porge e prende 
E la vita col cor mi fura e rende.** 

But the poet is led Enally by those kisses to tlvat pleasure which fuses 
souls and grafts bodies together; 

Di bacio in bado a quel placer mi desta, 

Che Tolme insieme allacda e I corpi initesta^* 

It is then that the poet's soul^ drawn and overcome by so irresistible a 
delight^ comes in a sigh to its passageway^—the poet^s mouth—ready 
to escape. Fortunately, It is met and slopped by his lady's soul. But 
a happy "''death" ensues noneiheless^ as his soul drovvti5 In the sweet 
"shower'^ of Joy that is infused into him from the lovely one's ruby 
Ups: 

V^irtta aUor dal dllelto 

Con un sospir se 'n vlene 

L'^anima aJ varco^ e T proprio albergo obUa^ 

Ma con pictoso affetto 

La 'ncontfa ivi e ritiette 

L'aninia amlca, cht s'oppcm tra vla^ 

E 'n Ici^ ch'^arde e desia 
cm Unguida e smojTita, 

D'un vasei di robin tal ploggia versa 
Di gioia^ chc sonimeraj 
In qoe! piaccr gentile^ 

Cuj presso ogni alhro i viler 

^ 'TUiaWy with the IsIk she fiver and ial?w my hean, ind witb the heart ileals 
and fKttPrM my life." 

* 'T^ronn Idis to Lisa die awaLen» mt to that delight which binds foulf and gtaiti 
bodies together.^ 
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Bacidndo idi^a badar 'nvita^ 

Al£n T\E more, e quel morire e vita.* 

Klssmg the soul that has invited l| to kiss, the lover^s soul dies but 
Ends ks life in that voluptuous death. 

!n another can2one whi^h is a lesson in philemalology [Bad dolci, 
ct ainoroM]f Marino borrowed from Cuarlnl the remarkable ronce it of 
the [over being transfomied not into the beloved but into the kiss it¬ 
self, as an eKpression of the hedonistic principle of reducing life to 
pure sensation. The speaker is Tlryrsis whose heart has been tossed 
between death and life in the kisses of Phyllis: 

Tanto ditetto io setilo 
Mentrc bacio^ e ribadPr 
Che per farmi contento 
A pien quand'io ti baeJo 
TrasfDTmamii vorrd tutto in un bado.* 

PhyUts's desire for sensual delights is equal to that of Thyrsis, and 
in a literal rage of voluptuousness she replies that in the kiss, souls 
no less than mouths can kiss and bite one another. The image may 
strike us as grotesque, but it ts not without eiScacy and not without 
foundation in the anthropaphagic character of the kiss; 

Qitalhor Cor dolce rabbla 
bocca si badpir o morde, 

Sii Ic badate labbra 


^''Vinquishtd tbw by plea»ire. my aoul <anm wilh a sigh to the passageway, 
and fcTTgets tti own dvreiUng place; but wfcth i.trinpas«lan, my lidy'i soul. puttjRg 
itidf Ln ibe way, medi It and keep* U theje. And bto It [my ^m\]t th*t now 
languid dod bevhldmd bums and desire?, the poun such a shower di Joy from a 
ruby cup that, drowned in that gentle pleasure compared to which *11 cJm li bawe 
jfid kUslT^ ibe other soul that Invilet il to kiss, finally diet, and that death it life,*' 
Morin 0 n i ed. C. Fexmo {Milan, 19;4L pp* 554 ^^ 55 - 

feel tuch great dEhght while I kJ^s and kits again, that to beojine oompletefy 
happy when I k Lss you I would wish to be transformed entirely info a kUs.*' LU lIWi 
rfnrr del C^atUrv MrtniTO {Venlcer 167®!* p- Along wllh Guarlnr? passage- 
Tdariuci'i conceit that the lover be fully transfoimcd into the kiss may be con- 
traslrd with a Neopkiopmng coamU in Mlchclmgelo'fr sennet '"Bim pnsson gh 
mie presso e fontano^ where because It Is the eyes that enjoy the beauty of 
the btl0^ the port conriudes with « prayer tp be transformeii whoUv into an 
eye so that every part of him will be able to enjoy her; 

D«h, se tu ptio' net del qtiante tra nob 
Fa' del mle corpo talip un occhlp solo^ 

N 4 He poi parfe In me rh* non ti goda. 
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Vin eon voglia concord c 
A morderfiir * baciar ranime Ingordtr** 

But where this and like amatory conceits are most cloyingly ex¬ 
ploited by Marina is in the extraordinary love scene between Adonis 
and Venus in the Adone (VI 11 , stanzas which is the last 

spectacular effort of the Renaissance-Baroque world to represent nature 
in pagan sensualistic terms. In making her invitation to Adonis, Venus 
employs such familiar commonplaces as lovers power lo unite t^vo 
souls or tw^o hearts in one, the psychic ^change of lovers' heartSj and 
the dying unto the self so as to live in the beloved: 

Fansi in virtu d'uft'amorosa fede 
Due a line un'altna e son due cori nn core, 

Caitgia il cor, cangia Palma sklbergo e sedCf 
in altrui vive, in se medesma more.^ 

But the invitation soon passes from a spiritual to a carnal level. 
If there is an exchange and union of hearts^ why not then of bodies too? 

Se ti prendi il into core e 1 tuo mi dai^ 

Perchfe de' corpi un corpq anco non fai?* 

Love is the maker or Inspirer of the kiss, the heart distils it^ the 
lips effect it, but It is the soul more than the mouth that en|oys It. The 
kiss couples fOuls> hut the context is anything but Neoplatonic or 
mystical. Indeed^ the soul kiss is at the saitie time the lingual kiss for 
Marino. Hearts and tongues are exchanged simultancouslyj and the 
sexual orgasm of the lover is what is intended when it is said that the 
kiss mdtes the soul to die* Bui clever lovers hold back their death 
until both can expire together: 

^ '"WlienevFr with mfluUis ki^s or hS It each ojker. upoft die IdEsed 

Ups ^»dy spuh conir with mutual dwtre to bite and kiss." 

^ 'Thfou^h tli€ power of an fimotoiiA faith two louk arr made one so«L Two 
hearts ate one heart. The heart lUe soul changes dwelling place and seaL 

Itven in another and dies In Ifeelf " 

■* ”11 vou lake my heart and give me yutiri- why do you not then tneke one body 
of ouf iiodlesT^ Compare the following verses from ItobeTt Bjownlng^i 

Tht RJirg aud the ffooJb, where the sim* casuislry ippeanr 

Because of ofir lotJj' yearning that we meet 

And mtx In wul ihrovgh flesh, whlsb V'Our* and mine 

Wear and impress, and make their viiinle selves^ 

All which meHTii. for the love of yoti and me, 

Lrl US become one flesh, belTig one sotill 

(VII, 774-77®) 
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Truman gH frpirH Lnfw i pii vivi amdori 
Qujjido il bodo a morlr raciioia 
Mutan bocca 1e lingue e p^tto 1 tor^ 

Splrlo con spirto e car can cor si stcingeh 
Falpifan gli «>cdii e de le guance I llori 
Atnorosa pallar scolora # tingo; 

E marendo Ular gli amanH accurti 
Ritardano iJ morir per far due irtoriU^ 

Venus thm expUins Iq Adonis that as they tie dying and their souls 
are escaping by their mouths (the typical image of real death)^ they 
can convert iheir mutual death into new llte by way of yet another 
kiss in which the departing soul of each will pass Into the other: 

Da te Fanjma tm morendo fugger 
lo moribonda in su 'I baciar la prcndo, 

E •'n cpel vital ttiorir, the ne dl^tnjgge^ 

Mentre b tua ml dal la mb ti rendoJ 

Adonis is an apt pupil, and smce he is being Lnitiated into these 
mysteries oF love in deed as well as w^rd, he himself is able to exult in 
this life-giving death morfr) wherein the dying lover Is re¬ 

suscitated in the beloved: 

Mtsnendo lo vivro in tu In me vivrai, 

Cosi tl renders i^uanto ml dai,"' 

After many kisses^ deaths^ renevved kisses^ and resuscitations^ the 
lovers are Bnally rapt into the heaven of love (Venas''s own) in a Usi 
sexual spasm: 

5tilbnsl Iblmo in lepidetto umorei 
Opprimc i sens! mi dilettoso oblio* 

Toman fr^de b lingne e smorti i volH^ 

E ViCtUano i lumi ai del travolti. 


Irmiljb under most lutenie ardors when the kiss spurs the soul 
to die. Toniiue? change mouKhs, h« 4 ri? [change] brce^li, tplril «ubni«$ spiiilp 
heart lcinbnices| hesTt. Ey*» flutter^ and an amoroiu palEor drains ihv color and 
|iafnls the flower* of the cheeks^ atid the able as at times ihry dl£ 

withhold their dying lo make two death t." 

I 'Your soul js you die flees froin you? h dyings catch it in kleslngx and in that 
vltii death that destroys H, whtJe you give m yotus I cive mine back to you/^ 

"Dyhig, 1 shall live Ui you. ymi In loe wlH live. Thua I shaJl return ai much as 
you give me, 13317-4* 
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Trimtirtiscoii di giola vhrE e latiguend 
L’^dHEme stinche aI del d^airior mpite.^ 

Again one naturally calls to mind the artEStic representatians of the 
ecstatic deaths and love-wounds of saints as well as that spiritual 
eroticism of religious writers which received some of its most intense 
accents in the Counter Refaimation or the Baroque age. The analogy 
and the interptay^ perhaps even the confusion, between religious and 
sexual love were as characteristic of this period as of the Ute Middle 
Ages. But in this central episode of Marino's as In liis Cir^izonc 

del bacip the secularization of mystic (Christian and Neoplatonic) 
amatory conceits has reached extravagant proportionsj utterly unre¬ 
deemed by anything like the psychophysical Jove symbiosis found in 
certain of the medievoJ love legends (e.g.^ Tristan and Iseult) as it is 
lacking in the rich ambiguity of the Tassian elegiac-voluptuous suT’^ 
render to the Jove-dealhi** 

We must end this excursion into Italian poetry with Morino^s 
osculatory bravura^ for although kissing continued to be a common 
subject with Italian authors, nothing new was added to the particular 
images that interest uSp*® Hence it will be more profitable to turn to 
the fortune of the conceits in French literaturep 

French Authors: Badinage i^nd Ejavi$$emenf 

The earliest Renaissance poet of France in whom the souUiivthe- 
kiss motif occurs is Clement Marot. who applied It neatly to his blend¬ 
ing of sensuality and badinage, witness these verses from the charm¬ 
ing rondeau "TJti baiser de s'amie"' (1524)^ 

Bref mon esprit sans cegnoissance d'ame 
Vivoit alors sur la bouche a ma Dame^ 

Dont se mDurolt le ctrtps enatttoure^ 

Et si la levre cusl gueres demour^ 

Contre la mienne, die in'eust succ^ I'ame 
En ta baisant* 

® "The wait are di«fUled In i warm mottniTep a deHghtftJ ohllvion upun 

the frills, Tcrngti«« turn cold and face^ paJe, eyes waver, faced toward the heavens. 
The weary sonisp languishing and drunlc with joy, now swoun, ecitasied into love's 
heaven." 

^ '"Mv spirit In a total trance. tlveJ then an my lady^smotith, whereby my body 
ftdJ of love was dying; and If her Itp had stayed a Utile ipngtt against mint, she 
would have drawn onl my scml In hissing It." foitet du XVI* flecb, ed- Aibcri- 
Maiie Schmidt (Paris, 3957)* 3 S+ 
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Here already is something of the iKeme we saw perfected in Guarini 
and Marino, In kissing, the lover's spirit (vital spirit) has left the body 
lifeless because it makes its life on the lady's lips. If the kiss were (o 
last any longer* the lover's soul would be drawn into his lady's body. 

Less "innocent" is a quatrain (Epigruntmes, cdxbc) in which 
Marot, punning on the theme of love as a desire for union, defmes the 
kiss as an incitement to lovers to fuse into one in the sexual embracat 

Baiser souvent, n'est ce pas grand plaistr? 

Cites otiy^ ^ous ^ultres Aniourmix: 

Car du baber vous provient le drair 
De mettre en on ce ijtti estolt en doux.®' 

After Marot the tiss conceit appears briefly md in simple torm 
in verses from Maurice 5cive^s The kiss h^s drawn, the poefs 
soul to his lips; 

Uesprit vouIoitK rii^b b bouche ne p^ut 
Frendm conge, ct to dire: 1 Dieu, Dame! 

Lors d'un bai^r si tres doxilx se repeuE^ 

Que Josqu'au bout des levres tyra FAme.' 

There are several places In DiUe where Neoplatonic love con-^ 

ventions ^re evidentr but inasmuch as the kiss conceit does not figure 
In themr we may foi^o treatment of them here Howeveij their presence 
and the overall context of the work would seem to indicate that the 
poet has used the kiss conceit primarily as a Neoplatonic convimtioti 
rather than as a sensual image, although it also partakes of the Utter. 

A writer who, like Sc^ve, wa5 active at Lyons and who does de¬ 
mand ouf closer attention is the poetess Louise Labe, In her piissionate 
love poetry the kiss conceit Is used to remarkable and vital effect in 
conjunction with the themes of the union and psychic exchange of 
lovers and the lovcr^s ecstatic death. There arc two sonnets to consider, 
of which the first deserves to be quoted Ui Its entirety if we would 
appredate the personal and original way in which the amatory conceits 
are employed: 

^ &ftm — b not %hy a great ptrAfuret Say yes—sill yau lover*; fer froin 

ihe the <kilrt in you t* muK? into one thAl whkh wtB two-*^ 

complitwM^ in, /d. P. Taniiet (PariSy 

' The spirit is wiiitng^ but the inou& caanot iftke Iwvc and say to you* Tate- 
%vidl, tny lady/ When otw inay have sgaln so sweet a that it draws the smJ 
to the tip o£ the ilpfi/' Dtlie, CtCDCIVp in F&ilti dii KVl* p. 196. 
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Oh si j"esios& ce beau fi&En fsvie 
De celui Ik pour IcquJ v^?Ls 
Si avec iui vhT« le demcurant 

De mes cotirs fours nt m'empesdrail envie: 

Si m^dcollant me disoit- eherc Atnle, 

Contentdiis ilPUS I'un Taufrel s'asseurant 
Quc j3 lempeste^ Euripe, m Couraitt 
Ne nous pouira desjokndre en notre vies 
51 de mes bras k tenant acolk, 

Comme du lierre est Tarbre encercicl 4 
La mart vonoiL de mon aise envieusex 
Lorsque^ soueL plus tl me baiseroii, 

Et cnon esprit sur ses levrcs ftilroit 

8 icn |c mourrois, plus qtie vivante, hettreuAe/ 

The sonnei is built upon a series of conditioRs that takes up the 
first thirteen lines of the poem (si fesfois * * w hfj * * - ^ si 

m^ncopf/nnt. . ., si de mes bna^ , -. ^ Jors^jMe, ^ and prepares the last 
Sinews apparently paradoxical conclusion that the lover would be hap^ 
pier in death than in life. The paradox, however, resolves itself by a 
play on the meanings of the word die. At the outset the lover Is "dying" 
in the unrealised desire to be jomed to Of^ better, rapt into the beloved. 
Dying here (vs. 2) signifies the anguish resulting from unfuinilment 
and separation. The various images that axe presented in the fol¬ 
lowing vei^es to line ten develop the idea of reciprocity and the union 
of the lovers (In a sensual Ovidian fashion) against possible sources 
of division. In line eleven death is again introduced, not now, how- 
ever^ as signifying the languishing and suffering of the unrequited 
lover of line two, hut as a threat to the union envisaged in the lover^s 
daydream ("la mort, . h de mon aise envieuse"). But death as a threat 
may be more apparent than reaL or it may by a pun be turned into 
victory. The fact is that the union fancied by the lover is the sexual 
union (the image of entwining the beloved as ivy entwines a tiw is, of 
course, quite clearly a sexual symbol); and death is to intervene just 

^ "Oh, If I wra rapt inlo iJiat fine breast of him for ivKom I am If erwy 

did net prevent me hem living wUK Him for iHc rest of my ^hort dayij 11^ embrac*^ 
ing me, he would may; 'Dear beloved, kt us make eoth other Happyp being conHd^nt 
that neEiher ftorm, rior ^lr*H¥ ofj Euriptii, nor teceaftl tturent can dlvimibe ui 
while we live/ If* while I held him in my arms as a tree is encEicEed by ivy/ death, 
envitnie of my happlnesip Rhould come, while he sweetly evniinoed to kli* me 
and my *plti! !ock lllght upon hit llpt—why then, i would be happier In hj dying 
than T am in life," Po^lci 4 m XVJ^ p. 1(5. 
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here. The litefil sense of death Is merged into its meuphorical mean¬ 
ing of the climax of the sexual embrace. The clinch or punning image 
by which this is effected is nofhhig less than the souJ-Ln-the-kiss con¬ 
ceit which is employed to signify the ecstatic deaths that is> orgasm, of 
the lover^ What the poem says in the sestet Is this; If, ivhllc I am 
clasped in a dose embrace with my beloved and he is kissing me sweet¬ 
ly, my souJ should flee from me to his lips (L.e., if T should flic)^ I would 
in so riyjug be happier than 1 am in life. The poetess has s^t up the con¬ 
ditions in which she would be content to die^ or, we may say, she has 
specthed and sel up the kind of death she desires against the kind of 
death she undergoes in reality (languishing in unrequited love). What 
she wish^ is the death desired by all lovers, that which comes at the 
moment of fulfiilmEnt and which^ mystically or sexually^ is both a 
possessing of the beloved and a surrendcritig of the self. To expire her 
spirit on the lips of the beloved would be to die the perfect death of the 
lover. Like the mystics of the mors oscxdi, but in a quite different con¬ 
text, the poetess dreams of dying by the kiss of hetr lord and being rapt 
Into his bosom. 

The sonnet "^'Baise m'^encor, rebaisc moy et baise" is an unusually 
fine example of the Renaissance revival of the CatuHan invitation to 
oscillatory delights, availing itself of a NeopUtoruc mystico-amatory 
convention. The last eight verses are especially relevant to our interest: 

Ainai meslanv nos bolsers tant heurcus 
Joulssons nous Tun de raiitre h notre oise. 
tors double vie I chacun en suivra. 

Chacun ert soy et son ami vivra. 

Pemnets m'Amour penser quetqiie folie: 

Touii jours suis mat vivant discrefetcimenl, 

El tie me puis donner enntentement. 

Si hors de may ne fay qnetque saiUle/ 

In the previous sonnet the vision was one of being rapt into the 
beloved by a kissj here the poetess imagines a mutual indwelling of the 

^^And wj mingling aur kf»«n s* happily, let Us enfoy each olher a! atir pkflsure^ 
Then n double life wlJ| tome io each, ^ch will tiv^r in him-sdF and In the belovcd- 
retttiil me, my Lovtf, to enle^ln some mad thoughts; T 3m always unhapriyi living 
dlscr»l1y^ arul cannot give mvself ease onlesi L make seme leap o-utsl(ft of my- 
iclf." p. ES7. Lxmifc Lab^'i tonnets have received much altezition of late. Far 
a foil dccunitl end for an ejEMpjent hiterprttalEDn see Enxo Cludld^ Lou if c lahl e 
ricolf t\ionnaite iNiplei, E^pedally the chapter nursspgglo amoroso e 

poetlco dellfl Belle Cordellere.” The sonnet "BaIk m'enttw* .. Jj giverr partieuW 

Att^ticirL 
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lovers. Although there 15 no explidt rneittign of souls, it is clear that 
the idea depends on the soul-m-the-kiss conceit: the double life of 
these lovers—each living in himself and in the other—results from 
a mingling of kisses. At this point the erotic fantasy is railed a "folie" 
for which Louise asks the indulgence of her beloved. As In the previous 
sonnet, we are told here that In the world of reality she knows nothing 
but the anguish of tinrequited love which she can alleviate only 
occasionally by ^"going outside hers elf Thai, one would think, is her 
'"fofie"; and so it Is, except that It too refers to the fantasy's wish- 
fulfillment of living in the beloved. To go, indeed^ "to leap" outside 
oneself (in a kiss) is to experience an ecstasy (which is also a ^'foUe"). 
Thus the sonnet concludes with a witttcism that colors the w^hoic. The 
"sail lie" of the poetess is indeed a stuV/iV d''c 5 prif. 

Even before Cuarini and Marino in Italy, the French poets of the 
Pleiade. taking their cue chiefly from Johannes Secundus and the 
Italian Neo-Latin poets^ wrote ad mfinitum on the delights of kissing.^® 
It is not surprising therefore that the soul-ki&s motif and the accom*" 
ponying conceits of the union, transformation, and ecstasy or sexual 
dying of lovers should be well represented in their verse,Among 
French poets, in fact, the soul kiss is generally laden with the heaviest 
sensual significance, and it may even be said that they outdo the 
Italians In their scabrous punning on the theme. In ctuinection with 
this, it is to be remembered that in France, Platonism or Neoplatonism 
(In matters of love) never became as deeply entrenched or as wide¬ 
spread as in Italy and England. As a fad among the French poetSy its 
heyday lasted but a few years around the middle of the sixteenth 
cenhiiy*^ and its love conventions were for the most part rejected with 
irreverent delight by those poets of the PJiHade who had themselves 
first indulged in many of the Neoplatonic themes imported from 
Joachim Du Bellay^s famous attack in the poem "Contre les 
P^trartjuistes^' is directed against "Platonic love" as much as against 
the Petrarchiring mannertsm of style: 

pay oubtii Fart de F^trarqulier 

Je veuk d'Amoiir franchcntenl deviser.* 

Petrarchism and Neoplatonism, as we have already noted, were 
hi fact interwoven into one general poetic mannerism- In ^hc revulsion 

*^'1 hiive f{irgQttm the art of Fetrirchijafigr I wi*li to talk reiliitlcolLy of lovt-"" 
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agabtst Petrarchmng Ntopl atonic concepts of love, Du Bcllay's muse 
could go to the other esctreme of Ovidian sensuality, as in the follow¬ 
ing verses from a Baiser f'Quand ton col de cotileur de where 

the poet revels in the nectarine tongue kiss, and, perhaps partly with 
Ariosto's verec in mind (sec above), speaks of gathering the flower of 
the beloved's breath from her lips: 

Puls cjuand yapproche de la tiennc 
Ma Icvre, et 4|iie si pres |e suis, 

* Qtrt b fieuj recudllcr jc puis 
De ton haleine Aiubfosiennci 
Quand !e soupir de ces odenrs, 

Olj noz deux tangues qui se jouent 
Moitement folasticnt ct mou^t, 

Evente me? doulces ardcurs^ 

11 me scmble estre assis h table 
Avec le Dietix, taut su£s heureux, 

Et boirc i longs tniicts savoureux 
Leur doulx breuvage delectable,*^ 

This is the closest Du Bellay comes to the soul-in-thc-kiss image 
such, although one notes that the poet develops with considerable 
efficacy the theme of being made an equal of the gods by virtue of the 
ecstasy-inducing ambrosia of his lady's kisses. 


The poetry of Pkrrc Ronsard offers so many examples of the 
soul-kiss conceit—invariably as a mark of a frankly sensual love^ 
that we are faced with an embarrassment of riches in selecting a few 
significant example* Generally, Ronsatd's use of the image can be 
traced to a specific source—MaruIIo and, more oftem Sectmdu^—but 
evert when he seems to be translating, Ronsard is so gcnulnety a poet 
that the result never seems slavishly derivative. This may be seen, for 
example, in the chanson '"Harsoir, Marie,, en prenant maugrf toy / Un 
doux baiser," a poem closely modeled on Maruilo's popular poem 
""Suaviolum invitae rapio dum, casta Naera"^ quoted above-^“ So too 
the ode dome ne doime pos,*^ although patterned on Secundus's 

^ ^'Then wlirn t bring my Up to yatin am so dose thaf I tan pluck the 
of your ambrosisn breilh. When the figh of these scents, where our two tonguei 
playing with olhtr moUlly sport arui pmil, fjni my ftweet nrdorij i Am fO 
happy that t eeem lo be fitting 4 t l^blc with the godi., end drinking with long; 
dcUdouf draughtf Iheii fwtet deiectable b«ver^ige/' mflrifueSj ed. iC 

ChuxTuard (Parlf^ iV47), pp^ 9^97- 
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Basia FV-V, has a uniquely Rcmsardian freshness^ espedally ki the 
lighthearted play on the idea of the soul being sucked up in a kiss.*® The 
latter image^ which b frequent in Ronsard^ is sometimes invoked tn 
order to express a paroxysmal passion: 

Marie, bai^tt-moyi non, ne me baisess paSj 
MflLs tirez moy le KJtur de vostre douce Kaleint; 

Non, ne Je tirez pas, mais hors de rfiaqne veine 
Succez-moy loute hame esparse enire vos bras.^ 

The kiss coupled with the image of dying as a sexual metaphor 
is likewise found more than once in Ronsard's poetry. In the ode '"O 
pucelie plus tendre*'^ the poeFs life clings to his beloved^s lips, and in 
a mutual embrace and ktss the lovers ^vUl die together: 

Un baUer muhiel 
Nous soit pcrpetucl. 

Ny le temps, ny Tenvie 
tTautre ajiioiir desirer^ 

Ne pourra point ma vie 
De vor tevres drer; 

Aios senrer demourrons, 

Et balsant nous mourfons, 

Tous deux marts m mesme heure. 

Voirrons ic Uc fangeux, 

El Tobscufe demeuTE 
De Pluton Foulrageuxj 
Et Jps champs ordonnez 
Aux amans fortunez.'^ 

The poem, inspired by Secundus^ Bnsiut^ lit develops the motif of 
the lovers being transported after their mutual death to the Elysian 
Eelds of fortunate lovers, a realm where, unlike that of Dante's 
Erancesca and Paolo, ^les antans ont de bien/^ This mol if was especially 

^ "KiM ME, Marie; no, do not kiss me, btit driw out my htrart witl* your BWfwt 
breaih; no, do not drnw out, but from each vetn fuck all my soul, lanpild be- 
tiwecii your anns.^* 1, axo. SimlWIy in the ode petite 

Nympbe Macce,'^ the poet Myi of has kits: "Tu ^uces rime el le Bang" 

I, 475). Cf. AuIub GeIJiui: "ragli anlmam,'^ ipd Secimduti "animam sugere 
ttiaviolis" (E/egv I, sh 

*"May a mutual klsf be forever ours. KeilhsT lime nar the device to Icang for 
olher love wlU evet dravr my life away from your lips; and w itmJl we stay eui* 
brAcrd and wt Ehall die while ki«singr bolh oi ui dead tn the same hour. We shall 
iff Iht muddy lake of Pluto's ckik abode, «iJ the fields decreed for furlunate 
Jo^’ers." IL 701, 
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pppuUr With Rofisard and the other French poets. For example^ in 
the chanson ^Tlus esttoit ^jue la vague k Formeati/^ the same erotic 
dream occurs; the [overs die on a kiss and are borne in the same bark 
to Elysium where they are honored by the holy band of ancient 
lovers—■'la troupe samte autrefois amouteuse/'^ 

That to die on a kiss was a constant desire in the poet's erotic 
dream-world is attested by the opening quatrain of a sonnet where 
Ronsard asserts that he would gladly die in the embrace of his beloved 
If he could, while kissing her, expire his soul into her body; 

Se je trespawe entre tes bras, Madame, 

)c suB content: aufsi fie vieux-|e avoir 
Plus grand honneur au monde^ me voir^ 

En te baisant, dans ton Sdin rendre Paine.* 

It is not easy to s^y whether there is here a punning on dyings kissing, 
and sehf which would make for a double ertteni'e ambiguity. The verses 
contain a thought that is similar to what wc have found in LouBe Labe, 
although in their somewhat fonnal gallantry they arc quite different 
from the Intellectual yet highly emotionally charged conceits of the 
poetess. 

Among other poets of the Pieiade, Jean-Antoine Batf and Rteiy 
Belleau pillaged the Bnsin of Scomdus for their own kiss poetry. The 
Second livre des amours of Baif consists chiefly of baiscJ^ with oc¬ 
casional references to the soul-ln^the-kiss motif, which the author 
manages to treat with a srurrilous inventivent^ss second to none. 

It was an ancient belief of the Stoics that the male seed contained 
the soul-^hifif^ and It vvas evidently someihing of the sort that was In 
Bairs mind when, describing the sexual embrace within the metaphors 
of the mingling of souls and dying, he spoke of his soul passing over 
Into his mistress by way of seminal emission. This left him dead. 
Fortunatelyn however, his mistress knew the art of reviving him by 
returning his soul to him in kisses: 

O doux plaisbr plein de doux pensetnent, 

Quand la douceur dc ta douce meal^, 

Elreint et joint. l"ame en Tame mellw, 

Lc corp ju corps accouple doucement^ 

■ Jf I f£ie In your znuv my lady, t am hjippy- thcrtfnrE I wish to kave no gr^aler 
honor in the Vi-orld I ban to see myself, whue kissing you, give up my soul In ymu 
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O douce mortt d doux trepas»nientl 
Mon atne aiors de grind' joye tremble, 

De moy dans toy s'eooulant a 

Puifi haut, puis bas, qiiiert son ravissment, 

Quand nous ardently Mdinc^ d'amour forte, 

Moy d'cslte en toy, (oy d'cn toy tout me prendre^ 

Far celle part^ qyj dans toy entxe plus, 

Tu la recoys, moy restant maEse morte: 

Puis vient ta bouthe en ma bouche la rendre^ 

Me rarumant tous mes rnembrcs perclus.^ 

In another of Baif's poems C*Vivons^ Mignarde, vlvons . . 
lover and beloved ""die"' not simuitaneously^ but alternately. The ad¬ 
vantage of this is that there is always one suTvIving partner ready to 
revive the other by means of the soul kiss. Even more than the pre¬ 
ceding poem^ the ‘""douce rage d'amour continue!"' expressed by this 
dithyramb Is a riotous desecration of the Neoplatonic kiss and the 
Fidnian theory of the transfusion of lovers' souls into each other with 
accompanying deaths and resuscitations.® Yet Baif has merely done 
what we have seen other poets do in their rejection of Platonic love: 
he has seized upon the equivocal Neoplatonic sacrament, the soul kiss 
(although it also came to him from iJberfine sources) and put it to ivork 
in the cause of an unambiguous sensual love^ But he has done it vnkh 
even less reserve than most- This is a good place to rernark that when 
Italian and French poets of a parodistic or sensually oriented vision 
adopted the image of death as a metaphor to slgni^ sexual orgasm* 
they were shooting barbs not only at the current Neoplatonic love 
psychology but oIm at the "Telrarchan"" convention of the [over"s 
daily and multiple deaths because of unrequited love. 

The same procedure can be observed in certain poems by Remy 
Belleau, although in the following verses, inspired by Secundus, the 
motifs of the kiss and the exchange of souls are handled in a more 
subdued and elegant fashion. As the lovers kiss, their souk will live 

* "O fwert pleasure^ foil of thoughts when sweetness from the sweet 

mingling, embraces and iinUe« wou\ minced with snub tiody sweetly Joined with 
bwJy. O sweet death I O sivcel pB^Eing!! My «ml then sha'ken by great (oy, 
flowing at onte from me fnlo you, now high^ now loWr seek* Us ecstasy. When we 
are on die with powerhd love, MeUne, I to be Itt you^ you lo lake me wholly into 
you, by Uuit port which goes farthoft into you end you receive II my sotilj, 
while ] remiiin a lEftle^s thfin your tfiouth cotnc^ to relom It wllkin my 

mouth, bringing life back lo ell my peralyred Lei aniaar^ de fren-Anlome 

df Batft ed. M. Auge-Chii^t p* ^47- 
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Iti one anotheTj^ and one same breath will anim^ie thdr bodies or 
hearts: 

Quant je pres«e en bai^atit td kvre a peti$ nuar? 

Uhf part de man ame est vivartte en la tienne^ 

Une part de !a lienne est vlvante tn ia miejine, 

Et xm soupir fait vlvre nos deu^ cqis.* 

These lines echo Easium XllI of Secundus. But perhaps Beljeau is bet- 
ter remembered here for the way in which he elaborated the Jtiss of the 
Song of Songs in his paraphrase of that book of the Bible. He has the 
bride speak at the outset in the following manner: 

Danequrf mon cher Espous^ mon mlgnon^ ma diere atne 
En fm est dc retpur: £|ue $ 3 . bpuche de basine 
Me donnt promptement pour ma fJamme appaiser, 

Le nectar ensucre d*un amoureuK balser.® 

In the dedicatory preface to his paraphrase^ which he called Eclogues 
siicrieB prises du Canf%Mc dc$ Cantiquess the author says that the 
bride is the Church and the Bridegroom b Christ. Readers, he adds, 
ought not to appropriate these verses '“'‘to their own personal advantage 
and according to their particular [earthly] affectionj" for the theme b 
that of "a love that b totally divine and spiritual.^' Be that as it may, 
Belleau^s rendering is such that its manner is hardly to be distinguished 
from that of his secular love poems^ and one can besi evaluate the above 
verses by applying to them the terse comment Be]lean made on a son¬ 
net by Ronsard ('^Mariej. levez-vous - . **)z "'’"Ce ne sent que mignar- 
dlses" 

Over and over the Pleiade poets meet with the exotic Ufe^in-dealh 
kiss that enraptures them out of themselves and into the beloved^— 
^"alnsi ravi / Hors de moy dans die je vy/"^ But it were be^t to give 
some brief attention to writers not ui their orbit, sincej. after all^ such 
conceits were universale 

* t pte^t your lip klBsing ii with Uttia bite^, one patt of my fovl la llvSj^g 

In yevrt, wve pajl of your* Lb living in mine, And one sigh [of love] nukefl 
both our hiNTtB for bodl^] llve.*^ La Bergfr/f^ ed. Dcrti DeLaccurcelle (Gmeva^ 
F’ &ellEAu'i vmeB echo ^ftspum XJff of Secundus. Other esampleB of 
the cofueit Iti La are romoion. See fbi-fl., pp. uS—^Ueau aIki hJ* iHe 

iheme of lovws dying on n |d »9 and parsing logger over Siwl See the first poem 
of the Frimiffr joumcc dt ta Svr^rri^, 

■^Thcti tny dejr Spouse, my lowe, my dear toul has nflamed a1 lastj let W* 
mouth full of bjibn qulckty give me to quemh my flame the sweehmed nectar of a 
loving kifi." Qrijprri p0hi^u€t de Bt^Utan, H, ed. Ch. Mafly-Liveau^ (Paris, 
297, Z99, 
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A poet who JaLUed with the soul-kiss conceit on several occasions 
was Jean Vauquelin, At least once he manages to add an original note 
of piquancy to the well-wom theme. In a poem in which a bdy is 
invited to embraces and kbsesj we have ihe idea of love reducing 
duality to mutuality and unidty by joining souls In a kiss; since there 
is no longer any thine and mine in such a fusion, in kbsbg one another 
each of the lovers wili be kissing himself i 

Fajsons encor s'entnEbaiser 
Nos antes pour !es appaiser: 

Amour puissant qui Its assemble 
Lcs s^aura bien lier ensemble i 
Otivrier U les detfcmperaH 
Et de deux une il en fera, 

Qui n'aura pJus, 6 belle lolle, 

Qu'en [sic] mesrne esprit mesme paiolie. 

Me balsa nt vous vous balserez, 

Et cne Salmacis voiis sefcau** 

The oscular-sexual fantasy indulged in by the poet is in truth a vision 
of a perfect psychophysical symbiosis^ The Salmads the would 
have hb lady be to him was the nymph who, finding herself spumed 
by Hermaphroditus^ threw' herself upon him while he was bathing 
and clung so tenariously and strongly as to become fused with him;, 
resulting in the creatui'e partaking of both sexes. 

One of the better-known French examples of the soul-kiss com¬ 
monplace is found in a poem by Vincent Voitiu-e. Although there is 
nothing original or untisual about the treatment of the conceit itself^ it 
is freer than most Frendt examples from an oppressive sensuality, be¬ 
ing toned down by Voiture to the key of elegant drawing-room 
erotickm. 


Mon ame sur ma livre estoil lors loute entiere, 
Four sa^xniiref le ndel qul sur la voslre estoit; 


'let m aIm make am fodp^ kSss one another to brSng limn peace; mighty Love 
jvho bringti them ti^geLhcrwUI be able to bind them to each olhci; like a Cfaflsmiin 
he will temper them and from llw two of ihem he will make one, whlch^ o fair 
lolle^ \iill no loriEer have but one same Mlrlt, one Moie word, to kU^ing me yaa 
will klfia yourself^ and you will be my ^ImacLs.^ Le* pahU$ dr hmt 

Vairy^f jfii Sieur dt la FretnaJa. tl, ecL L Trivers (Caen^ xSjoL ^ 47 . See al^o p. j** 
wheire the lover uys to the bdoved while Id^Ftng her: *'fle moy ravl / Tout entier 
04115 toy ie vL'" 
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Mais ei\ me retirauL die resta derdere^ 

Taut de ce doux plai^ir l^aniorce rarreslait^ 

With Tristan rHermite we ane again in the Ovidian-CatnUan 
spirit of the Plclade poets. In a poem appropriately entitled "L'^extase 
d'lm baiser/" he adds to the cases of erotic ^’death^* resulting from the 
enrapture of the soul overcome by the intense pleasure of the kiss. A 
baroque witticism introduced by the poet is not without efficacy. The 
kiss^ which is supposed 10 be a bearer of life and health (the play is 
on the word snlut), hastens this lover to his tombs 

Ah I iTifm Ime s'envoletn ce transport de joie! 

Ce gage de solute dans Ja tan^bc m*eBvCpie; 

C^esE fait! je n^'en puis plus* Qlse je me meuts.*^ 

Jean de Llngendes^ a poet who deserves to he bettor known, 
adopted the soul-kiss conceit several t!mes^ most enchantlngly in 
verses that seem to have been written under the inspiration of the 
kiss passage in Guarini's Pastor fido. Here, Eoo* the lover recalls that^ 
in kissing his beloved, his soul came to her lips Eo surrender his life. 
In that mornenE Ehe lover^s entire being was concenErated into the 
ecstatic sensation itself so that he fell that his very life was transformed 
into a kiss: 

Mon esprit se vint rend re alors* 

Enchant^ silt ces rouges borsj 
Ma vie en cesEc douce envie 
Pour ma passion appaUer^ 
t^'cgtanl plus pour tout qu^iin baJscT^ 

Mois nil baiser qui fuE ma vie.* 

soul wai thm wholly upon my Up to u^le ihe honey lhat Was on yours? 
but » I wSthtlrevf* it »l4yed » strcmgly dtd ibe" lure of lliis *w#eE 

pleasure hold it back#** lep ocuom dfr Momievr Voiluff. ed- A. Rook 

my fioul iakts- flight Jfl ihis (Tunrport of |oyl Thh prombe of salvutlon 
[hrallh] wndi me to the tombj it is donpT 1 can no more Ebse* I dler Lm 

uifiouff, la In vm hrfro^NM .. . (P^rJs, 1909}, p, 14 jf. Jhtt CatuHfln Spirit 

of Secundui and the Pl^lide pcscls It p«ienl in the poem baEsers de Dorindc ” 

See Ibid., p. 76, 

• ^My spirit cBine to give iJseif up then, cochanlcd on these red berdtrs, 

Jh this sweet desire to alky my p^&slon my life was worth no inota ihati a 
but A kiss that was my Jffe.*' Oi^uwes pit.#(iVfufit, ed. E T* Griffiths fParis* spi6)^ 
p. 14- T^o veiBn arc frem the poem "TJrs changtenene de k bergere Iris*" where 
the wol^kiEs imsg^ Is repeated^ and bi the ptsem 'Tlrsts/* we read of levers em¬ 
bracing long and nourishifig themselves on each othirif soal by kUslng (p, a4o)< 
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As a last example horn the libertine poets^ we note that in the 
last four staiizas of his fantoiis lyric ^'Le promenoh des deux amants/' 
Th^opKile De Viau develops the dflath'from-the'kiss moitf. Playing 
on the concept of dyings the poet witbiJy concludes that if he does not 
die (i.e,, if he b not ecsto^ied) by his lady's kisses^ then he really 
deserves to die: 

Clkfneine, ce baiser ci'cityvre* 

Cet autre me rend tout transit 
Si je ne meurs de Celuy-cVi 
Jc ne fuis pas di^e de vlvre/ 

Although almost no credence is given to the Neoplatonic htter- 
prelation of the kiss by the French poets^ there are at least two cases 
tn novels of the early seventeenth century in which it is invoked. In 
Quatnirme Ihre des Berg^rks de by Nicolas de Montreux, 

the kiss ts real enough but ^'spiritualized^' by a Neoplatonic veneer; 

- *. les (amants} avoyent pass^ iusqu'au baiser, qul sans doubte est la 
perfection du plaisir que ramour peut apportcr i eeqx qui le suyvent. 
4 . Et durant la douceur du baiser^ ^iii colle les touches fermenient 
enmtiiblenl^ dont \m douces Katemes^ portent ce tien dans tons nos 
esprits vJtau?c, qui s'cntresiuitf cela faict que le$ ames mosmes, cn 
mesme temps s'enlrelhent, et « baisent ravies en ioye> d'wne si douce 
rhose.^ 

'"Chmclne, ihJi intoxicates me, and ihi* ent amipletdy chills me to 
dffatS], If r do nel die from the latter^ I sm not worthy to ISve/^ Ocircrcs 

p. 5^, 

Befgre leaving the French poets, we may take note of some verws from a jocu¬ 
larly KlWrtinc poem (''Uoccaiflon perdue et relrouVEei'') by the dramatist I^rre 
CorreiUe. Like other poet*^ Corneille employe the sotil-in-the-kbs motif In con* 
nection wtlh the inetaphoHcal dying and resu^tatlon—five or ■!» in number—of 
a cloaety embraced couple; 

Ce fut alors qu'il» se paFm^rent 
Dc iVxccj des contenlemens; 

Que cinq ou six foi* ces amans 
MoururenI et reSutisliirtftt; 

Que bouche i bouche el corpi i corps, 

Tantost vlvaits tt tantost morts,. 

Leun beFIs ames se baksirent. 

tn De f'amQnr au ooyagr^ mithologfe de la po^le fpflnfpisf (Parisj 

F- ^1. 

- the floversj had reached the kii!, that Is undotibledly the most perfect 
pleafrtire iKaf love can give to those who follow it, »» * And during the sweetness 
of the k]ff that cements mmiths Bnnly together^ and who^ sweet breaths convey 
iKiff good to ctir vital spirits ih^i feel tn harmony, it happens that the souls them-^ 
wivw are sLmultanemislv Snltrfwined and kisa each other, enraptured with the 
Iny of so tweet a thlng.'’^ L# QuatrHtnt Iwri drr Bcrgfrir^- dr Jmiefft . f * (Paris, 
1595>P p. 3&1. 
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It fe mterestirLg to note that here the kiss is s^.id to be lovers perfect 
pleasure much in the way the ccmrtly aiui Neoplatonic traditiDn con¬ 
sider it to be tbeiatmosl intLinacy allowed to pure lovers. It is obviouSii 
however, that the kiss is analyzed for the voluptuous sensations it 
offers^ and the thought that souls afe led by the sweetness of the kiss 
to mingle actually figures here as an image that conveys the idea of the 
intensity of the pleasure experienced. 

In a second novels HeUe Decoign«"s Sikne m$en 9 ^ ow, resfmrtg? 
Metitmorpho$e$ Amtnts fideiks, Ely dor, a shepherd wasting away 
for lovcj asks a kiss of his nymph, assuring her that kissing is but the 
union of spirits and the sours way of communing: 

. . - il nlra rien du vostre en me baisant, puisque lo baiser n'^est lien 
qu^umon des esprit^;, qu^un Langage de Tame^ et im dJscours inuet de la 
pjs$Ion d^amour^ que debrez vou s done cralndre. en pa riant h. moy de 
ce htngagede coeur et de pcnseei^ 

But here too, more than that of a simple shepherd, Jt is the voice of the 
voluptuary that speaks, borrowing the language of spiritual love to 
promote a hedonistic end.^ 

Etigfrsh .^wfhors: and Antiplatonicks 

That the soul-kiss image was bound to capture the imagination of 
Elizabethan and seventeenth centui:y' Englishmen is understandable 
when we consider that in England osirulatory salutations between the 
sexes seem to have been rather common, even promiscuous, if we are 
to believe the reports of some obsm^ers. Readers will perhaps remem¬ 
ber the remarks of the young Erasmus in a letter (140^) describing his 
indulgent amazeinent at the great liberty in kissing among the English: 

Nevertheless, did you but know the blessings of Britain, you would 
ebp wings to your feet, and run hillier . .. To take one attraction out 
of many; there sire nymphs here with divine features, so gentle and 
kind, that you may wtU prefer them to your Contenaei Besides, there 
b a fashion which cannot be commended enou^. Wherever yoti go, 
you are teedv^ed on all hands with kisses; when you take leave, you 

yaw will !we nothing of your own In kissing me, since the kiss nothing 
but a union of {toindfb a language of the foul, and a sEkni discourse on 

the passion of love; whal then should you fear In ipeaktng to me with this 
kuiEvage of hearts and mind?"' Sibne Insensd ou, hrifrun^e MefomEfrpliOies drt 
Am^nt frdefies (Parii, foil. 5o’^_5i^. 
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atv di5mi5s«d wilh Jdfises. If you go back, your are returned tp 

you. When a vm:t \s paJdj the first act of hospitality Is a kiss^ and when 
guests depart^ the satne entertainment is repeated; wherever a meeting 
takes place, there is kissing m abundance; in fact^ whatever way you 
tum^ you are never without Itn Oh Faustus^ if you had once tasted how 
sweet and fragrant those kisses are, you would indeed ^vish to be a 
travel !er, not for ten years^ like Soiott^ but for your whole life in 
England.^ 

This philematological propensity^ of the English. Is abundantly re- 
fleeted in their owrt literature where the number of kisses seems almost 
to equal the combined output of French and Ualian writers. As to the 
Soul-in-the-kiss image, it is at least as easy to come by In English poetry 
a5. in French and Italian. It is to be noted, however, that this particular 
motif did not become popular in England until the time of the Hiara- 
bethans, so that numerous continental sources for it were avadahle 
as models. Chief among these must have been Castiglione's famous 
passage^ which ivas know^n not only in Italian but also in Sir Thomas 
Hoby^s mfluentjal translation (1560) of the Book of the Courtier. Ow* 
ing to Its Importance^ Hoby^s English version deserv'^ to be given here: 

Therefore the woman to please her good lover, beside the graimt- 
[ng htm mery countenance, fomJiiar and secret talke, jesting, dalying, 
hand in hand, may obo iaivfuJly ojid without blame ceme to kissing^ 
which in semuaif bve according to the Lord Julianas rules. Is not law- 
full For since a kisse is a knitting together both of bodie and soufe. 
It is to bee feared^ lest the sensimil lover will be more inclined to the 
port of the tN^die, than of the spule ^ but the reasonable lover Wdicth 
well, that although the mouth be a parccU of the bodie, yet is it an 
issue for the wordcs, that be the interprets of the MuJe, and for the 
inwjrde breath, which is also called the soule: and therefore hath a 
delite to Joyne tii^ mouth with the womans beloved with a kisse: not 
to stirre him to any dishonest desire^ but because hee feelcth that that 
honde is the opening of an entrie to the soul^, which drawne with a 
coveting iho one of the other^ poure themselves by tume the one into 
the Dthers bodie, and bee so mingled together^ that each of them hath 
two soules. 

.And one abne so framed of them both nileth {In a manner) two 
bodies. Whereupon, a kisse may be salde to be rather a coupling to¬ 
gether of the soide, than of the bodJe, because it hath such force in 
her, that It draweth her unto it, and (as it were) eepanteth her from 
the bodie. For this doe oil chaste lovers covet a ki^se, as a conpLiiig of 
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together. And therefore Fldito the devine lover that in 

his soule came as hm as his Uppes to depart out of the bewUe. 
Attd because the separating of the soule from the matters of the senscr 
and the through coupling her 'kvfth matters of understatiding mejr be 
betokened by a kisse^ SaJomon saith m hiS heavenly broke of Balates^ 
O that he would kjsse me with a kisse of his mouthH to expresse the 
desire he had that his soule might be ravished through heavenly love 
to the beholding of heavenly beauHe, in such uidnner^ that coupling 
her selfe inwanlly with rt, she might forsake the bodie^ 

As for English poetry^ the earliest estample of the conceit may be 
that foujid in a free translation of Seraflno Aquilano's strflinbotto 
'^Incolpa, dofuia, amcir'' (see above^ among Italian examples). This is 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's short lyric, "“'Alasl Madame, for stej-Iing of a 
kysse/' As in the Italian poem, here too the poet advises the indignant 
lady that the best way to punish him for his theft is to give him yel 
another kiss^ for then he would sureJy die: 

Then revenge you^ and the next way is this: 

An othr kysse, shall ha'^'C my life endid. 

For to tny fflowth the first my hert did sticks 

The next shall dene out of my brest it pluck.* 

There is a reference to the motif in the Hecatortrprtfhfjj (15S2) of 
Thomas Watson, an interesting fact inasmuch as this volume of poems 
was admittedly a pastiche of the [ove conventions of the Petrarchan- 
Neoplatonic poetic tradition of the continent, and the author proudly 
points to all his Creek, Latin, Italian, and French sources In a prose 
commentary to the poems. In poem 10, Watson exults in fhe memory 
of a kiss bestowed upon him hy his beloved, and to express the bliss 
then experienced, he writes: 

forthwiih my heart gave signe of |oye by skipped. 

As though our ^ules had joynd by joyning lippes.^ 

Though he gives no direct source for the conceit, Watson docs have a 
marginal note In Latin: ^^Siquidem opinati sunt allqui, in osculo fieri 
an imam m combmationcm,^^ a commentary suggesting that at this 
lime the coned I was stil! new and daring in England. 

The motif, however, was being picked up by others, such as Sir 
Philip Sidney, who Introduced it in his famous sonnet on the kis& 
(AstropheJ find Si) in rather orthodox Neoplatonic fashion: 
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O kiEs which souls, even souls, together ties 
By [inks of love and only Nature's art. 

Considerably more senFimlity envelops Sidneyuse of the image in a 
song (^'O deajrlife^ when shalJ it be"J from the seme fanzontere. StiHer- 
ing because of a separation from Stella, Astrophel consoles himself 
with thoughts of the delights that will be his when he is reunited with 
his beloved; 

Think of that most grateful time 
When my leaping heart will climb 
{n thy lip to have hi^ biding. 

There those roses for to kiss 
Which do breathe a sugared blLss^ 

Opening rubies, pearls dividing. 

This is anything but the dream of a Platonic lover. Rather it is a 
vision of a bliss not unlike that which we have found expressed in 
Guarini's Pfislat /ido. The lover's heart would dwell on his lips to enjoy 
the lips of his lady^ Conventional preciosity is present in the rubies 
and pearls; and also to be noted is the rhyme of kiss and which in 
amatory verse (in English} is perhaps only slightly less inevitable and 
common than the association between and if one, which latter term 
has its own dose connection with the kiss. For the English, in fact^ the 
kiss conceit nearest at hand and most easily exploited consisted of the 
idea that the touch of the beloved's lips equated a paradisa! state of 
blessedness. The conceit as such, of course, w^as no invention of the 
English^ but in developing it they seemingly had an advantage over 
the Italians and the French in this purely Ibigulstfc accident which 
provided them with the binominous rhyme made up of the two key 
terms^ fciss and By the same token they would be less favored in 
exploiting the erotic connecdon between the flower and love—Jess 
favored, say^, than the Italians^ who had pore and ortiore in rhyme, 
^vhich binominal received it^ apotheosis in Dante's Orvine Comedy 
(Prtrfldiso, XXX^ 7“9)- But that the rhyme was also an easy 

occasion for abuse is known to any reader of English love poetry. 
Even ivithin the limits of our concern, we will meet with it several 
tltne$.^ 

The Neoplatonic idea of the chaste kiss in reciprocal love is played 
out fully in an ode by Robert Giwne+ Meditating on the treasured 
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values of life-wealth, honor, friendship, perfect health, power— 
Philomela concludes that pure love surpasses all others because of the 
wonderful quality of the kiss enjoyed by its practitioners. It w'iU be 
seen that Greene, like niany other authors, points to the connection 
between breath and soul which is at the origin of the conceit: 

Love 'twixt lovers passeth these, 

VvTien incnjth kis^eth and heart grees. 

With folded arms and tippes meeting, 

Each soul another sweetly greeting; 

For by breath the sotil fleeteth 

And sou] with soul in kissing nweleth.^ 

The handling of the image by Ben Jonsotv Is less didactic, more 
sensually and wittily orientated- but quite engaging despite its de¬ 
pendence on previous models- In the Sad Shepherd (I, 6) the following 
dialogue lakes place; 

UAHiOKi You are a wanion. 

HOOD: One, I do confess^ 

T war^ted till you cames but now I have you 
ril grow lo your embraces till two souls. 

Distilled into kisses through our lips 
Do make one spirit of Love. 

And in the author's VoJpmie (III, 6) the Image is put into service by 
Volpone himself tn anything but a Pbtonk sense when, in an effort 
to seduce Celia with "sensual baits,'^ he promises her all the voluptuous 
joys of love, culminating in those pleasures of kissing, 

V\Tiere we may so transfuse our wandering souls 

Out at our tips -.., 

which seems to be a veiled allusion to dying In the sexual sense. 

Robert Tofte was openly witling to "die" kissing his lady ? 

Content am I to lose this life of mine, 

VVhilst I do kiss that lovely Up of thine.*® 

Perhaps the most famous of all Instances of the conceit in English 
literature is the ecstatic exclamation of Christopher Marlowe's Faustus ^ 

Was this the face that tatifich'd i thousand ship. 

And burni the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortol with a kiss. (ICisscs her) 
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Her lips suck foTth my sotil^ see where it flees 1 
Come, Helen* eome^ give me my sotiJ again. 

Here will 1 dwell. for heaven Is in these iLps* 

And all is dross that is not Helena^ 

h is remarkable how In the space of a few lines Faushis has managed 
to refer to several of the Idss conceit: Immorlaliky bestowed by 

the beloved's kiss; the sou! ravished by the kiss and passing over to the 
beloved; the refjuest for the soul's return (through another kiss); the 
paradisiacal life enfoyed by the lover on the beloved's lips. The debt 
of this passage to an Indelinite number of possible sources takes noth- 
ing away from ihc perennial magic and freshness with whidi Marlowe 
has imbued It* 

The many aUtisions to kissing in Shakespeare would themselves 
fill a little volume^ but here we need only pause on those—they are the 
most interesting—that are of immediate relevance to our studyn On at 
least two occasions the soul-kiss image intensifies the sense of pathos 
and/or passion in a scene depicting the forced separation of lovers. In 
fCfng H^nty V/^ Part the banished Suffolk takes leave of his mistress^ 
Queen Margaret* with anguish in his heart and words of despair on 
his lips. His ardent wish at this moment is reminiscent of similar re¬ 
quests made by French and Italian poets: to die by esiipiiing hfs soul 
Into his lady's body by way of a kiss. That would be a glorious death* 
for then his soul could do without the need of an afterlife journey to 
□ysian fields^ There in his lady's bosotn^ jn fact it would be dwelling 
in its true Elysium? 

If 1 depart from thee I canngt live; 


VVhere^ from thy sight* I should be raging uiid^ 

And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes^ 

To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth! 

So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul* 

Or I should breathe it so Into thy body^ 

And then it liv'd In sweet Etysiutn 

(III z) 

If the conceit here seems somehow less trivially gallant and mote vital 
than in so many other examples^ that is because it has found Its way 
into a context that is so much more charged with the true stuff of life 
and human passion. 
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In the play Ric/iarjf 11^ dtiring the farewell scene behveen the king 
smi his wtfe^ the Important theme of the mystic exchange of hearts 
through the kiss is likewise revitalized by a context depicting the real 
stiffeting of lovers. After receiving ihe king^s heart and giving hers 
in a kiss, *he Queen requests her own again, for in her anguish she 
fears she woiild cause the death of her husband's heart in her breast. 
In a second kiss the hearts are returned to their respective bodies. It 
Is her own heart that wLU break In the Queen's bosom? 

Kidtain: Cumep conw, in wooing sorrow let's be brief, 

SincCj ivcdding it^ there b such length tn grief. 

One kiss shall gtop our muiiths^ and diunbly part^ 

Thus give ] mincp and thus take I thy heart. 

fThry fctssj 

queen; Give me my own again^ ‘tivere no good part 
Tg take on me to keep and kUl thy heart, 

(They kisr agalft} 

So, new I have mine own agaUi:. be gone. 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan, 

(V. il 

In Shakespeare's Romeo nnd /uh'et, the story of the young lovers 
may be said to begin and end with a kissing $cene. At the outset the 
couple's fim kisses Are, in 4 literal sensep wittily exchanged. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue occurs as Romeo takes a kiss from Jitliet^s Ups: 

ROUfO I Then move while my prayer's effect I take- 
Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin Is purged* 
juiitT: Then have my lips the sin that they have took- 
ROMia-± Sin front mV Up? O trespass sweeny urgedl 
Qve me my sin again. 

fuuFTj Yoti kiss by the book. 

( 1 . S) 

Act V of the play opens with Romeo's account of a dream which 
presages theuohappy fate of the lovers, although, ironically^ Romeo 
interprets IE as an augury of happiness: 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead 
And breathed such life with kisses in my Up4, 

That 1 revived, and was an emperoi. 

(V, a) 

Every reader knows the play^s ending; the double suidde, with Romeo 
slaying himself over whet he takes to be the dead luliet, and the latter 
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awakening beside her dead lover only to pin him in death p The deaths^ 
real as they arc, like the deaths of Pyraimvis and Thisbe and of Tristan 
and Iscizlt (and of other lovers)^ have erotic significance.. Here is death 
on a kiss. Romeo^s words as he takes his poison and dies arc: 

Eyes, look your last! 

AnnSj, lake your last Embrace! and, lips, O yon 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteoiis kiss 
A dateless bargain to engross tog death I 


- p - Thus with a kiss I die. 

(V,i) 

And when Juliet seeks to die by kissing Romeo in the fond hope that 
some poison may yet be on his lips^ she would effect the opposite of 
what her lovcr'^s dream had been. She even manages another pathetic 
witticism by which the kiss (inasmuch as Romeo^s lips may yet have 
poison on them)^ normally thought of as a restorative, and dreamed 
of as such by Komeo^ becomes in facta way of death, which, of course, 
it also is on occasion: 


I will ki$s thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them,, 

To tnake tne die with a restoralive.^^ 

Though Juliet is denied this manner of dying, her end Is no less erotic, 
for iike Dido and Thisbe, she brings herself death with her lover's 
sword (or dagger). When she dies falling on Romeo's body, we may 
be 9 Uf& that she does &o pressirtg her lips to Ills. 

It is this same love-death that Shakespeare attributes to one oF 
the most remarkable figures in the world of the theatre ivhen he has 
Othello stab himself and fall on the wife he has slain: 

r kiss'd thee ere I kill'd thee; no way but this; 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

Finally, we would not forget Cleopatra's stunning line, "Btemiily 
was in our lips and eyes" and Chapatta, I, ill), which recalls 

something of Marlowe's Faustus on Helen's kiss. And Antony, It will 
be remembered, was yet another lover who desired to die upon a kiss.*® 

Moving on from Shakespeare, we note first that the soul-in-the- 
hiss conceit is used by Bishop Henry in "The Surrender," a poem 
dealing with the separation of lovers. Its unusual feature is that the 
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pjTting is not by ^ny internal foi'cie but is tht result of an end 

of reriprocol love. The lovers^ ivho have been holding one another 
(i.e, each other^s heart} In kcepingji are returned to themselve$ In the 
fareweU kiss^ 

In this last kiss 1 here surrender thee 
Back to thyself, so thou again art free. 

Thus in another^ sad as ^^Kcnd 
The truest l^eart that lover ere did lend.** 

That frequent Imitator of Italian poetrv, William of Hawthomdim, 
employed Ihe image at least three time^. In 'The Quality of a Kiss/"' 
after tntfujring of his lady whether a kiss he received from her was a 
sign of death or life, he decides that it must be understood as death 
because by it his soul left him and went out to her? life it could not 
be^ / For I by it did sigh my soul to thee.^^ In the lyric ^To Thaumantia/' 
he invites his lady to Join lips walh him so that while they are embrace 
Lng, '^to augment our bliss^ / Let s<nil$ e^en otlier kiss." And in "Desired 
Death" he tells his lady that in kissing herji "ail panting in my lip^ / My 
heart my life doth leave"; but it is so sivcel a death that he would will-* 
Ingly surrender all sense of life if he could only so die forever!** 

The extraordinary popularity of the soul-kiss theme ie also dem¬ 
onstrated by its presence In several airs of the early seventeenth centu- 
ry. By far the most charming of such songs is an anonymous madrigal 
printed in 1613: 

Hero, kiss me or i die. 

On thy lips my soul doth lie 
There 1 left it, for in kissing 
Thee, 1 found my soul was missings 

Quickly send it then to me 
By a kiss, or yoti undo me. 

If to &end \i you deny, 

I needs must die^ 

And all the ivorld shall know thy cruelty.® 

This theme of losing one's heart or soul to the beloved in a kiss 
followed by the lover's request for its return or an exchange by the 
same meaiis enioyed parHcular favor with the English poeis. James 
Shirley developed it in "A Kiss" with fust the right amount of gallantry 
and wit tog;ive the commonplaces delightful tutni: 
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[ could endofu your eye^ dthough it shot 
Lightening at first into me; 

Your voice^ although it chann'd my earj had ncrt: 

The power to undo mei 

But while I on your lip ^vould Ja^IL 

My ravished heart leaped from his ceU, 

For^ looking back Into my breast, 

1 found that room without a guest. 

Retum ihe heart you stole thus with a klss^ 

When last our ]|ps did jpiiij 

Or ril forgive the theft, to change a bliss. 

And have your heart for mine 
I fie^er till now believ'd it truth, 

That lovers^ hearts were at their mouth,, 

Now by experience 1 may say^ 

That mm may kiss their hearts away.®® 

The Englishp we have seen, found the kiss conceit espedaEy well 
suited to poems about the temporary or permanent separation of lovers. 
The poet John Donne employs it in vigorous if brief fasKlon tn such a 
context (^*The Expiation^Ti ^ 

So^ so* break off this last lamenting kiss 
Which sucks l%vo souls, and vapours both away. 

Another fleeting allusion to the image occurs at the opening of Donne's 
poetic epistle ^'To Sir Henry Wotten^ Knight^' : 

SiTj more than kisses, tetters mingte souls. 

For thusp friendi absent speak ... 

Used here as the tem of a comparison h the motif presupposes famiiLAr- 
ity with it on the part of readers. At the ^ame time. It was still vital 
enough to offer Donne a witty md atiiACtive figure by which to suggest 
the intimate nature of his epistle. 

In the history of the soul-Ln-the-klss motif a conspEcuous place is 
occupied by Thomas Stanley# the indefatigable translator. Stanley 
translated a portion of Pico's commentary to Benj^HenPs Cniiaonn 
under the title A Phtonick Discoirrse upon Love (published In 1651) 
and to knew directly Pico's germinal kiss passage though it does not 
figure In his version. Moreover^ he also translated fourteen of the 
nineteen Bnsrn of Secundus and, tn so doing, gave exquisite rendering 
to the soul-kiss Lmage.^ But Stanley claims our attention ev«i more 
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because also in own poems (filled vvith echoes from other writers, 
to be sure) he frequeritty employs the conceit in a manner which sug¬ 
gests acf^uaintancc with U from PUlo and Aulus Gelllus down to its 
presence in English poets of his own day. In "The Exchange: Dia¬ 
logue/' the kiss is the means by which the Fidnian love mysteries of 
psychic exchange and union are earned out* Each of the lovers'* soilIs 
dwells simultaneously within its respective body and tn that of the 
beloved? because the love is reciprocal the two are one and each is 
two. Such is the miracle of love and the kiss: 

finLocRAiis; That kiss tvhidi bst thou gav^st me^ stole 
My fdiniing life away: 

Yet, though to thy breast fled, my soul 
Still in mine ovm doth stay* 

Weak Nature no such power doth know; 

Love Only con these show, 

cuAAtESSA: And with iht same warm breath did mine 
Into thy bosom slide. 

There dwelL contracted unto thine. 

Yet still with me reside.** 

Another instructive employment of the image is found in a poem 
which in the 1647 edition of Staidey's Poems bore the significant title 
'The Killing Kiss." The first stanza of Ihis poem develops the theme 
of the mystic death of lovers, ihat is, the dying to corporeal desires and 
sensations. As the lovers kiss, their souls come forth, escaping from 
the prison of the body (the •^death'^ image) to commune with one 
another in a spiritual dialogue: 

When on ihy lip my soul 1 breathe. 

Which ^here rneet^ thine. 

Freed from rheir fettm by this death. 

Our subtle forms ctmibintf 
Thus without bonds of sense they move. 

And Lke two cherubiin converse fay love,** 

Stafliey, however, does nol sustain this idea of a spiritual communion 
which is soon conlaminatEd by kisses desired for the languorous sen¬ 
sations they bring. What the lover goes on to plead for is hardly in 
keeping with the angelic life referred to in the first stanza. It is, as 
he says, the very moment of "pleasing death" that atone "gives ease 
unto fhisl pain/' Tims he desires to die again and again, as is in- 
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dicated in the Serafino-like rather than seraphic COTiceit at the end of 
stanza four: 

KjlU me once cnnre^ or 1 shall End 
Thy pity than thy cnielty less kind. 

The poem then is another illustration of how the soul kiss could easily 
fall away from its hfeoplatonit meaning to express a love which is its 
very opposite. But it would be wrong to conclude from thia that Stanley 
was a militant antiplatomst. His use of the conceit in association with 
the metaphor of dying never reaches the extremes of sexuality^ let 
alone the licentiousness, of such poets as Balf and Marino. He se^nts 
rather to be representative of the degeneration of Platonic love Into 
a not too dangerous erotic gallantry, 

The Neoplatonic bias is clear enough in the following lines from 
a poem by Charles Cotton (the famous seventeenth century translator 
of Montaigne); 

Each kiss of thine creates desire. 

Thy odorous breath inflames Jove*s Ere, 

And wakes the sleeping coah 
Such a kiss to be 1 End 
The conversation of the mind, 

And whisper of the soul.^® 

But again, if this Is the "Platonic'^ kiss, then it must be admitted that 
a certain ambiguity Is present. Here, in fact, it would be proper to 
speak of a glaring contrast betvveen the sense of ardent passion as¬ 
sociated with the kiss in the first three lines and the spiritual inters 
prstation given to it in the next tliree. In medieval Christian symbolism 
of the kiss this symbiosis was possible and even encouraged for^ the 
lovers in question being God and the human souh there was no real 
danger of nusimdcrstanding the nature of the love and the kind of 
kiss involved. But Cotton and others like him are speaking of love and 
kisses between two human beings^ The verses are still another testi¬ 
mony to the dangers that lurked within the "'blameless" Neoplatonic 
kiss. 

A more sober Platonic coloring b given the kiss by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury in the poem entitled "The First Meeting," As the poet 
reminds hb beloved of their first meetings he explains how his soul 
was ravished and made to dw^ell in her, where U found new joys. Then 
In a kiss the poet received tn exchange his lady's souk much more 
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refined than his ovvn. It is a case of the Neopliitonic wedding of minds 
(or souls) effected by the kiss of pure 1 overs: 

Not here yet did your favours end. 

For whirst [ down d'd bend^ 

As one who now did miss 
A soub which grown much happier than before. 

Would turn to more. 

You did bestow cm me a Kiss# 

And in that Kies a soul infuse^ 

Which was so fashion'd by your inlnd^ 

And which was eo much more refin'd, 

ThiLfi that I formerly did use# 

That if one soul found fp)'s in Ihee, 

The olhcr fram'd them new in me/* 

Despite the spiritucillzation of the kiss in such coses as this bv 
Lord Herbert of Chetbury and other English writers^ the talk is none- 
thelcss about a real hi$s. The ultimate refinement or aberration (de¬ 
pending on the poet's amorous and metaphysical disposllion) comes 
when it Is felt that souls may kiss tvithoul the attual meeting of lips 
as the vckideH As in Italy and France^ so too in England it was this 
ejctreme of nomensual passion that was becoming known rather 
loosely as Platonic love. From the poets Spenser and Sidney on, the 
Neoplatonic psychology and philosophy of love were favorite topics 
more and more among English poets and courtCers,*^ And Jn 1654 
James Howell noted that ^The Court afFords little News at presents 
but that there is a Love calPd Platonick Love, which much sways there 
of late; it is a Love abstracted from all corporeal gross Impressions* 
and sensual Appetite, but consists in Contemplations and Ideas of the 
Mind, not in any camal Fruition.'^^ This is the love exalted by 
Theander in Sir William Davenant^s delightful satire Hie PJfltofiJck 
Louers: ^Tlawl marry herl Your soule are >vedded^ Sir, Vm sure you 
would not marry bodies too; that were a needless charge'^ (IJj. i). 

It Is in the expression of this angclistic conception of love that 
the soul kiss becomes that lifeless kiss of souls or minds which cum^ 
pletdy does away with osaila corpoTaHa. This was well enough for the 
mystics^ who could kiss only in this way since Cod was one of the 
partners, and the Divinity, of course, is approachable only in the sptrlL 
If there is any advantage to this disembodied osculation among hu- 
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mans, it is In the belief that it may be joyed even in absence^ Carew's 
[yric ''To My MistresB in Absence^ is a case in point: 

Yet let 01W boundless spirits meet, 

And in Love's sphere eacfi other greet. *. 

There^ v^iist our ^ouls do wit and kiss* 

Tasting a sweet and subtle bUss *. ^ 

Let us look down^ and mark what pain 
Our absent bodies here sustatn.""^ 

Here there £s at least the suggestion that the bodies of the separated 
lovers may he uncomfortable; but then that is of no consequence be¬ 
cause this love wishes to be contemplative and ethereal to the point 
of creating disdain for the weak flesh. Thus, Doruie^ who knew both 
kinds of love, in his ’"Valediction, Forbidding MouTning/^ writes; 

But we by a love so far refined 
That ourselves know not what it is, 

InteMSSUfvd of the mind. 

Care less eyes, lips and hands to miss.*^ 

For the Plalonlstic ainorist sufficiently refined by love^ the wed¬ 
ding or kiss of souls is not thwarted by spatial obstacles. There is a 
charming rendition of the theme in a Song ^'^Sdii 1 ''s joy, now I am 
gone") /ormerJy attributed to Donne but now generally considered to 
belong to the Eatl of Pembroke, Forced to leave his Jady, the poet, in’- 
stead of asking for an exchange of hearts in a farewell kiss, addressis 
these reassuring words to her: 

Let not thy wit bew^eep 
Words, but sense deep: 

For when w® miss 
By distance our life's joining bliss, 

Even then our souls shall kiss."** 

Concerning the vogue of Platonic love among English poets> John 
Smith Harrison long ago pointed out that ^'this idea of restricting love 
to the experience of soul as opposed to the enjoyment of sense is the 
one notion which runs beneath many of the love lyrks written in the 
seventeenth centuryj and it is the point attacked by opponents/'*^ The 
attackSn in fact, were many, as in John Suckling's Agtmira {c, 163S), 
where one of the chajacters^ Orsomes, asked to give his opinion con- 
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cemmg "the Plaiortic^^^ or "those of tht new* religion of love/^ replies 
curtly that their love phiJo^hy is "a mere trick to enhance the price 
of kisses/' 

A focal poem in this debate is John Dormers famous and much 
discussed poem '^The Ecstasie/' In '■'A Valediction^ Forbiddmg Moum- 
ing/" we saw that the lovers ^'cate less"'" about doing without gazings 
kissing and holding hands. To ^^care less/' however, could suggest that 
even for Donne^s lovers there is not an absolute eschevva) of the 
pleasure of ail bodily contact; It is just that the^e lovers are able to 
forego corporeal intimacies to a greater degree than those who are 
not so refined as to be ''inter-assured of the mind/' "The Ecstasie/' the 
ejcperiencc of which unperplexied the lovers of that poem but has ever 
since perplexed its readers, does not really seem too far removed from 
this concept* Indeed, whatever spEciTic mterpretation one wishes to 
give to Donne's aim (was he playing the role of a cynical voluptuary 
or was he a sincere, perfectly ethical Aristotelean realist?) in this poem^ 
it can hardly be denied that the following verses argue that even 
"pure"' lovers who have attained a spiritual union cannot or should 
not long forego the expression of their love in physical terms. While 
earthly existence endures, the usefulness^—^perhaps the rightness and 
the need"of physical intimacies as vehicles for the communication 
of souls is seen as a stubborn though not a repugnant: fact of reality: 

So must pure lovers souls descend 

TaffectEons and to faciilties 

Which sense may reach and comprehend. 

Else a great Prince in prison lie*. 

Although thi^ is- not a total repudiation of Platonic love^ it does argne 
against the 'Tiatonic"^ idea that the body is by necessity the souTs 
tomb,^ 

Among those directly attacking the Neoplatonic love conventions^ 
William Caitwnght, in his poem '"No Platonic^ue Love/' made a frontal 
assault precisely on the themes of the bodiless embrace of mJndsj the 
exchange of hearts, and the disembodied kiss of souls: 

Tdl me no more of Mind's embracing Minds, 

And heart exchang'd for hearts; 

That spirits spirits meet, as Winds do Winds, 

And mix (heir subtlest parts; 
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That two unbcdi'd Essences may klas^ 

And iheii Dkc Angels, twiel and feel one 

And the poet Abrahiim Cowley, in ■'T'he Injoyment" {tH7h though 
in a rebuttal to those who, like Donne, could 'We Jess Ups and hands 
to miss/^ turns the soul-kiss conceit into a metaphor cxpressiitg rabid 
sensual passion and desire: 

Nought shaij my hands or lips controule, 
rll kisse thee through, Til kiss ihy very Soule 

Within the framework of the epithalamium^ a genxe allowing 
for the enumeration of physical pleasures Icgitimteed by marriage^ the 
poets could freely recommend the soul kiss in its <|\iality of voluptuous 
sensation. Thus Fhineas Fletcher gives newlyweds the following 
counsel: 

Give the first onsett with delightful kisses 
Not such as sliding U^t 
Onlic salute the brimme 
And those faire lippes doe lightUe ovcTswimme 
But such as sucke the sprite 
From his retyred seate.®* 

So too in Robert Herrick*® ^"'An Epithalamium/^ the groom is told to 
proceed quickly to kisses because 

Soules, and breathsj and lipps excite 
Sweetes, to rouse up appetite?^ 

Jasper Mayne was also among those who turned the conceit into 
a rnelaphor expressing the acme of sensual pleasure. Cosmic par^ 
ticipation is what he wants from the ecstatic soul kiss: 

Let'^p nmnbeT out the hours of bli=scs. 

And count the minutes by our kisses^ 

Let the heavens new motictis fed 
And by our embraces wheel. 

And whilst we try the way 
By which lover doth convey 
Soul into soul. 

And mingling so 

Makes them such raptures know 

As makes them entraneW lie 
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In mutu4l ecstasy^ 

Let ihe harmonioLU spheres In musJc roll.^ 

Finally^ John Oevdand, author of a Jyric ^titled ""AntiplatoiUck/^ 
could have given the same name to another of his poems ("To the State 
of Love, or The &en&e$" Festivar'), ^vhere the image Is used in rollick¬ 
ing fashion to express the sensual pleasures of lovemaLking: 

Our mouths mcounlering at the sport 
My slippery soul had cpiit the fort 
But that she stopped the sally-porL®^ 

Then later in the same poem^ he intimates what must have sent a shud¬ 
der through all Neoplatonic amorists when he refers to this "soul 
kissing" as but a light, preliminary skinnishing tn the war of love, 
whose major battle is elsewhere: 

Yet thafs but a prcludious bliss^ 

Two souls piefccering hi a kiss. 

One could continue to enlist examples of the kiss In support of 
either the Platonics or anti-Platonics. But theirs is perhaps an endless 
Cjtiarrel which it is now* time to transcend- To this purpose T would 
quote again from /ohn Donne who, besides using the kiss conceit spar- 
ingly as a poet, gave it much attention as a preacher^ One of his sef- 
moTLs (^"Preached upon Trinhy-Sunday^'), is in fact a long disquisUion 
on the meaning of the kb$+ The following passage is particularly 
relevant here, because in It Donne touches on several points we have 
discussed in ihe course of the present work: 

In the Old Testament, at first God kissed man, and so breathed the 
breath of fife, and made Kiiri a man; In the new Testament ChrisI 
kissed man, he breathed the breath of everlasting life, the Holy Ghost, 
into hia Apostles, and so made the man a blessed man. Lopc ts 4 ? 

45 death: As in death there is a transmigration of the soule^ ^ in this 
spirituaH love, and this expressing of it, by this kiss, thirc is a trans¬ 
fusion of the soiile tooi And as we land In GfHius a Po¥m of Platoes, 
where he ^ays, he knew one so extremely passionate, Uf ftaram aifuii 
qujii inowi>fur in osctilo* miidi more it true in this heavenly unioflj 
expressed in this Idsse, atS. Amljfose delivers it, Per osculirm rfidlFcrXiel 
anima Deo, et frans^fundhuT epmtus tJseulanliSr in this kiss, where 
a/irf Peace Iwme ki$$ed cacfi other^ In this person, where 
the Divine and the human nature have kissed each other^ tn ihb 
Christian Church, where Grace a.rtd Sacra men ts, visible and invisible 
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of have kissed eack other^ Lot(? fs i» sfroiig &s deaths 

my souie h imited to my SavionTj now Ln my lLfe> as in death, and 1 
am all tady made one spifni him s and whatsoever death can doe* 
this kisse# this union can doe, that iSj give me a present^ an Immediate 
possession of the kingdome of heaven 

It is fascinating to see Donne qvoting side by side the PJatcmic kiss 
conceit given by Aulus Gellius) and St* Ambfose on the divine 
kiss, and Just as fasdnalUtg to find him making the connecHon between 
the kiss and death 11$ ways or metaphors for the souPs spiritual migra¬ 
tion and union with God. But perhaps the most compelling idea we 
find here associated by Donne with the kiss—as indeed it was tn the 
Song of Songs and in medieval writers—^is that /one is iss strong as 
dcftfh. For It is the ^Iciss''' that does now what otherwise only death can 
do: unite the soul with God. 
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brief survey of the aftermath is in order so that we may 
be brought up to date. The kiss topos and the conociu 
attached to it continued to be used in secular and religious 
amatory writing alike^ albeit with less fretjuency and less 
creativeness or depth of feeling, save perhaps in the area of devotional 
literature. This was the state of affairs until the Romantic age^ when 
the kiss motif was strikingly revitalized. 

The prelude to this later stage is perhaps to be found in the re* 
telling of the story of Abelard and H^loise by the neoclassical Alex¬ 
ander Pope. In the verse epistle E/orsa to Abdard (1717)1 Pope has 
Heloise (now a nun) imagine her o^vn last moments taking place in 
the presence of Abelard. Her first Impulse is to mvite her former 
bver to kiss her as she expires and so suck up her fleeing soul? but 
this thought gives ivay to a more pious one as she urges him rather 
to be present in clerical garb and to hold before her uplifted eye the 
crucifix: 



The Ur Abelard I the Ust sad ofiice pay. 

And smooth my passage to the realm!i of day; 

See my Ups trtrmble, and my eyeballs rolk 
Suck my last breathy and catch my flying soul I 
Ah no—tn sacred vestmeni? mayst thou stand. 

The hallowed taper trembling bx thy hand^ 

Prestni the Cross before my lifted eye^ 

Teach me at once, an^ leirn of me to die. 

(5x1-310) 

The passage brings to mind both Tasso and Crashaw^e^ in its 
vision and theme if not in sensuous appeal. It Ls followed by verses 
in which Pope, perhaps influenced by Italian seventeenth century 
paintings depicting the ecstatic death of sainte, has H^lois^ imagine 
the manner of AbeUrd's death 337-342). After the vision of her 
lover"s death, Helofse^ in keeping with the medieval legend, prays that 
she and Abelard may be entombed in one same sepulchre^ there tp 
be forever together: 
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M^y onv kind grave unite each hapless name. 

And graft my love immqrtal cm thy fame. 

(143-344) 

The Image of frng her /mniartff/ icme on his fame Is pregnant Vkfith 
erotic 5 ugge^tiveness+ In ^ijdition to it 5 lir^t meancng’—^her name for¬ 
ever linked with his in a *^tender stoiV'^ (vs. 364) that she hopes wll 
survive and {vss* 359-^66) find a poet worthy of its telling (i.e.i Pope) 
-—the line evokes a sexual fantasy of a physical union, and one can 
easily slip in the teading and hear frame as the rhyme word. The sit¬ 
uation (or fantasy) Is much like that in which Francesca and Paolo find 
themselves. Francesca's ^^immortal love" {bad though it be) is grafted 
onto Paolo's fame (ivhich is also infamv, to be sure) in a 'Tender story" 
that found a sympaihetlc listener (Dante ihe wayfarer) and a w'Orthy if 
uncompromisingly righteous poet (Dante the author of the Dfume 
Comedu), At the same time^ her immortal love is grafted^ as it were, to 
Paolo's beautifiij but damned frame in an eternal Ciimal embrace which 
IS hgured by a kiss. In the context of Pope's poerri, if HeioTse and Ab^ 
lard are in one kind grave^ then we may assume (and here the knowl¬ 
edge of the medieval legend assists us) that they are locked in a "face 
to face" embrace, and HeloTsc, in all her love, "grafted" to Abelard's 
frame. 

Leaving Pope, we must stop somewhat longer on the astonishing 
figure of lean-Jacques Rousseau^ and first on his nuidem day (eigh¬ 
teenth century) HfloTse- One of the most ciamorous episodes of Ln 
rtotireWe HSlotse proved to be the scene tn which the "philosophical" 
hero^ Salnt-Preux, kisses Julie (the heroine) for the first time (Part L 
letter 14). In describing the overpowering and disordering effect of 
that kiss, Saint'Preux referred to it by the startling expression "baiser 
Sere," an acrid kiss. The phrase did more than scandalize linguistic 
purists^ but even Vottairc'^s raillery was unable to check the sensational 
effect of that kiss. It has even been said that the "balsers Seres" that 
Saint-Preux found on the lips of Julie revolutionized hearts and imag- 
inarions which until then (i^c,^ during the eighteenth century) had been 
accustomed to think of love either tn the manner of a badinage or, at 
best, as a harmless pastime,^ Despite its exaggeration, there is an ele¬ 
ment of trulh in this statemenL What needs to be added^ however^ is 
that the hearts and imagmations-—especially the feminine ones— 
were won over not only by the idea of the acrid yet longed-for kiss 
Saint-Preux knew, but also and perhaps more so by the quality of that 
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same kiss as experienced by Julie, In his dlrecliDns for an engraving 
to be made in illustration of that hrst kis^ of the lovers^ Rousseau de¬ 
scribed its nature imd effect on the heroine, and here the kiss is said- 
in Italian—to have been cost sapanio (so savory) as to cause her to 
swoon. This scene was in fact represented over and ovur by artists 
through the latter half of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth, and it is the union of the two elements, the sctb and 
the making for the rediscovery of the kiss (i.e-, love) as a 

bitter^w€2i and profound experience that had the greatest impact on 
the Sensibility of the time. 

In connection with this twiser Scr4?-cos! saponlo^ mention should 
be made of an equally significant episode from the life of Rousseau. 
In the Confesswns (Fart Ih Book 9), the author narrates the dreum- 
stances attending the first tremulous tdss he exchanged with Mme. 
d'Houdetot after a long^ frustraling courtship. After that Rousseau 
goes on to iell of his dally visits to the countess and how he ivould 
be welcomed by her with a kiss that had the character of a sacred rite. 
But it was the very thought of the kiss awaiting him that was enough to 
ecstasy him much in the manner of the medieval troubadours ^ I 
went alongp f dreamed of her whom I was going to see, of the af¬ 
fectionate welcome she would give me, of the ki&s awaiting my arrival 
That single kiss, that fatal kiss [bniscr fufiesfej, even before 1 received 
it, so enflamed tny blood that my head was swimmings a dazzlement 
blinded me, my trembling knees were unable to support me/^ Here then 
is a bjitser fnnesfe to match the bmserdcre experienced by Sainl-Freux. 
We may add here that after their necessary separarion Rousseau wrote 
a long, emotionaily charged letter (which he did not send) to Mme. 
d'Houdetot fn which he despairs at the thought that he can no longer 
expire his soul upon her heart in ardent kisses * 

Returning briefly to Lfl nmtv^l!^ HitoJse, it Is of great interest to 
find that the hero at one point has a Tasso-iike (Jet us call it so) vision 
or desire of plunging a dagger into the breast of his beloved luilen oi 
mixing his blood with hers and then expiring his brcath^soul on her 
lips while Deceiving hers (Fart III, letter id).* For this fantasy, coupled 
with the buffer dcre-cosi scporiVo, was a motif taken up and adapted 
by Goethe in The Sorroms of YoHug IVeiiher, an epistolary novel that 
owes not a Uttle to Rousseau. In Coethe^s book events move toward 
a climax which Is nothing less than the kiss that Werther gives to 
Charlotte. With that kiss we are near the end of the young heroV 
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iif« ajid of the novel. PoUowing quickly upon it, as Werther prepares 
for sutdde^ his thoughts are that by that ki$$ he aiid Charlotte are 
forever jolnedi; his vision or hope is that af an eternal embrace and 
kiss in the afterlife. One feels that Goethe had in mind not only 
Rousseau^s work but medieval literature as welh—the Tristan-lseult 
and Abelard-Heloise legends^ and the couple from RtminiH 

The Romantic apotheosis of the soul kiss is perhaps to be found 
in Ugo Foscolo's liltime leliere di Jacupo Otiis^ an epistolary novel 
which in turn Owes something to both La rjoimene H^?ox5e and 
Wertfur, Herej upon kissing the beloved Teresa for the first and only 
time/ the hero is blasted vAih. ecstasy in a manner that recapitulates 
the entire amoristic tradition from the troubadcurs/ the dolce $tit nooo 
poets^ and Dante to Rousseau and Goethe. Paradisal nympholepsy has 
seldom received such glowing eloquence as here where the kiss of the 
beloved transfers all of nature into Eden regained and transforms the 
hero from a Saturnian into a Uranian type. And like Tristan at the 
moment of his first kiss with Iseult/ Jacopo invokes voluptuous death: 

Everything T saw seemed to me joyous bughler of the tiniverse: 
1 with j^ateful eyes at the sky and it appeared to have been 

opened v^idc to welcome us: Aht why did death not come? and I in^ 
yoked It. Yes^ I kissed Teresa; the flowers and plants a! that very 
moment exhaled a sweet fragrance: the breezes were all in hamvonyj 
the slreams echoed ffoin afar: and all things were made fair by the 
brightness oF the moon that was filled with the mflnite hghl of divinity.. 
* i i Teresa embraced me, trembling all over* and transfused her sighs 
into my moiith, and her heart beat on this breiist; gazing at me with 
her large languishing eyes- she kissed me, and her moistened lipSj half- 
closed^ mutmured on rnine. 

After that kiss I became divine. My Ideas are more subltme and 
joyous, my face more gay, tny heart more compassionate. 1 feel that 
everything becomes beautiful before my ey^es? the complaints of the 
biids^ the whispering of the breezes in the leaves are sweeter than ever; 
plant? flourish^ flowers take on color at my feet; 1 no longer flee from 
men and all nature seeing to be mine. My mind is all beauty and har- 
tnonv. If 1 had to carve or paint that beauty T w^quld disdain all earthly 
model and find it in my imaginatiun.* 

In Jacopo Orii$ the paradisal kiss occurs near the middle of the 
novcL but it? effect is long and the episode can be said to mark the 
book's psychological and emotional center* As the hero notes^ it is 
a celestial kiss that I? forever on his lips and dominates all his 
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tboughb. One more khs 4nd he would in fact die ^letter of May 27). 
But alrhough jacopo is denied the luxury of dying on Teresa^s lips, 
his rcjd, ^elf-infllcted death Is erotidzed In view of hts last thoughtSj 
which revolve around the memory of that one kiss hy which his soiil 
Trtras poured into the beloved's bosom: ^"And our lips and our breaths 
were intermirigled, and my soul was transfused into yuur breast,'^ 

In addition to the obvious Dantean echoes in Foscolo's passages, 
the kiss episodes of ^\'^er^h£?^ and Jacopo Orhs bear a significant sim¬ 
ilarity to the story of Dante^'s Francesca In a detail worthy of note. 
Paolo and Francesca, we femember^ were brought to their damning 
kiss by the reading of a romance. Werther and Charlotte are led to 
their fatal kiss ttnder the spell of a passage from Ossian. And Jacopo 
and Teresa come to their ecstatic and fatal kiss after a discussion of 
Petrarch as a poet of love and a recitah by Jacopo^ of the odes of 
Sappho! 

It would be strange indeed if^ at this pointy wc were able to pass 
on without mentioning Percy Bysshe Shelley, One of this English 
Romantic's most passionate transports was recorded by him in the 
poem Eprpsychrdion, where^ in the context oF what Is meant to be 
an expression of the highest degree of Platonic love felt by the poet 
for Emily Vlviani, we read of his desire for the soul-mingling kiss- As 
the vision has itx by that kiss and the love it expresses^ the two wiU 
merge into a psychophysicat oneness which is to carry them to one 
same life and one same death; 

Our brcalh shall intermix, our biMpms bounds 
.And oar veins beat together: and our lips 
With other eloquence than word$^ eclipse 
The iciul that bum^ between them> and the wells 
Which boil under our being's inmost cells. 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in Passion^s golden purity, 

A? mountain-springs under the morning sun. 

We shall become the sarne# we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames^ oh3 whetefore two? 


One hope %vithin two wiHs> one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven, one Hdl, one inimortality/ 

And one annihitahon. 

(56J-574; TS 4 -S® 7 ) 
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The poem comes to a close here, for, just as in the culmlnaHng moment 
of Dante's experience of mysHc communion (with GodX words^ or 
the poet^s high fantasy itseJf, are unable to sustain and express the in¬ 
effable vision of ""Love's rare Universe/" IJite the preceding passage by 
Foscolo, Shellej/s verses w^ll bring to mind medieval and Renais¬ 
sance writings. But among them in this case will be the legend of 
Tristan and Iseult. And yet, once again it is chiefly Dante who claims 
our attention^ not only as the author of the Vita Nuova^ which work 
IS referred to in the poemV Advertisement, but also as ihe poet- 
chronicler of the kiss (Le., love) of Paolo and Francesca. Shelley might 
well have thought of Daniels couple as sharing as one both life and 
death and, beyond ihatj a state that was both Heaven and HelL both 
immortality and annihilation. 

Againj there Is lltde that is especially striking about the use of 
onr amatory conceits by the ^vriters since the Romantics, except the 
fact itself that they have continued to be part of the language of iove. 
Undoubtedly^ each reader will have In mind a passage or two mcritUig 
attention. We must be content here to die but one case fmm a relatively 
recent authon T choose it from among the many because it is one of 
the most fascinatingly decadent, I am tempted to say sacrilegtoust ex¬ 
amples of the kiss-and-death Image known to me. It occurs when 
Marcel fProtisl) Jlkerts ihe ""soul kiss^* of Albertine to the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, the receiving of the communion and the viaticum. Even 
her kisses on MarceTs neck are first spoken of in religious terms as 
kisses of peace: 

Tt was Aihertine's turn to bid me goodnight by kissing me on both 
Sides of my neck; her hair cares&ed me like a wing with sharp sweet 
feathers. As incomparable one to the other as these two kisses of peace 
were^ . 41 bertine yet slipped into my mouth, bestowing on me the gift 
of her tonguen Kke a gift of the Holy Spirit, giving me thus the viditicunijr 
and leaving me w^th a store of tranquillity almost as sweet as did 
my mother when she used to place her lips on my brow in the evening 
at Combrey. 

Perhaps we ought not to be surprised to learn that these words ctccur 
only among the variants of Proust's mofiumentai work; the passage 
corresponding to them in the established text makes no reference to 
the kiss of peace, the Holy Spirit^ and the viaticum/ 

By way of bringiiig this study to a close^ it may be profitable to 
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refer to a curious and significant connection beti^J-een the kiss conceil 
and the history of moderri sculpture- One of the best-known works 
of sculpture in the Western world is Rodin's ICiss^ of which there are 
several versions (Fig, 17), It is to be noted that this sculpture was in¬ 
spired by Dante, Rodin's first study of the motif being the group 
Paolo and Francesca^ meant for the artisPs Dantean Gates of HelL 
But other considerations are to be made here. It has b^cn said that 
Baheth the only great work by a W'eslem artist that approximates 
in spirit to the mithuna couples of Indian art/'^ The group# in f^ctn 
represents the psychophysical merging of lovers into one during a 
kiss. The further point of unicfue interest is that with this famous piece, 
Rodin may be said to have closed an era of art that was chiefly inspired 
In its forms and manner by classical standards. One may see this im¬ 
mediately by a comparison with a late Hellenistic (first century ax.) 
bas-relief now in the Museo Atcheologico at Venice (see Fig. iS).* 
But If the old or classical basis of sculpture reached its modem 
apogee with Rodin's Kiss, the new age of sculpture, at least in one of 
its most significant and pervasive directions, was ushered in by an 
even more remarkable handling of the theme- In looS or 1910 the 
Romanian sculptor Constantin Brancusi^ working in Paris h carved his 
own extraordinary Kiss, a work that is suggestive of preclassic^* or 
belter, of primitive or primeval forms (FigSp 19, 20), The fact that 
Rodin's Kiss supplied Brancusi with the idea cf this motif that was 
to occupy him for some thirty years makes the contrast between the 
hvo treatments of the theme all the more dramaHc-® Brancusrs piece Is 
a powerful representation of the morif of the merging of iwx? into 
one m a kiss and embrace. Here the figures arc carved in such a way 
that they remain part of the one block- But not the least significant 
feature of this scxdpture is the fact that it either was made or was al¬ 
lowed by Brancusi to serve as a memorial far the grave of a Russian 
girl in the Montpatnasse cemeteryThe meaning the Kiss acejuires 
In this setting is one with which we are now familiar enough: it is an 
affirmation of a love unto and beyond the grave, an assertion that love 
is as strong as—rtay# stronger than—death. 

In this connection we may observe that the motif is to be found 
in tomb sculpture of a much earlier period. Touching on the develop¬ 
ment of sepulchral efligies representing husband and wife, Henriette 
s'Jacob notes that in the later Middle Ages, "whereas previously thiiy 
stared straight in front, apparently unawaTc of each other's presencCj 
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they now sometimes turn towards each other. This emoHonal eluent 
was not unknown either to the Etru^ns, as is seen In a sarcophagus, 
found at Void with husband and wife lovingly embradng. The strong 
bonds of life are maintained beyond the grave.^^** I would substitute 
the word loue for life unless, as is very likely the case here, the two are 
an inseparable binomial, For if^ as I think, the piece referred to by the 
author—who does not identify it beyond what is said above—is the 
splendid sarcophagoJ sculpture now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, then we h^ve to do with on everlasting love-union beyond the 
grave {Fig. 21). In this piece the two-tn-one motif is heightened by the 
fact that the tw^o are wrapped in the same ivinding sheet in such a 
way that the separate contours of the pair from Lite waist down are 
discernible, but not in sharp outline^ and give the impress] on of merg^ 
ing or being about to mtertwine. In additloin^ the wife has one arm 
clasped around the neck of her bearded husband in such fashion (hat 
her hand placed on the back of his neck seems to be drawing him 
toward her Into on even closer embrace and^ perhaps^ a kl&s. Refening 
to this and a second Etruscan sarcophagus from VuJd, Erwin Fanofsky 
makes the following suggestive comment: "Two famous sarcophagi 
from Viilci in South Etruria go so far as to show couples linked m an 
everlasting embrace so that the roof-shaped lid, character Istic of the 
Punic type^ appears transformed in to a hchis genhlh/^ 

The reader who has accompanied me thus far will be Indulgent 
enough to let me close with a poem after alL It Is one of the most 
poignant expressions to be found in all of literature on our concluding 
theme^ and such that it must have been placed a$ a ptocm io this book 
were It not to have its place here. The poem is Emily Dlcklnson"s '"If 
I may have It, when it's dead/^ where the Impersonal pronoun con¬ 
ceals a very personal object: the beloved [lover] and his love: 

Think of it Lover! T and Thee 
Permitted—face W face to be— 

After a Life—a Dcalb—Well say— 

For Death was That— 

And Thls~is Thcje. 

"Taco to face to be^' in the afteriife^^r in the same grave—suggests, 
os we have seen the expression used in mystic eroticism, a kiss and an 
embrace throughout eternity* 
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The Dove, the Kiss, and the Trinity 

"He breathed on thein/' it said (fahn zo, aa), that iSj Jestis on 
the Apostlfrs^ the prEinltive Church; and he saicL '^'Receive the Holy 
SpiriL" That was indeed a. kiss he gavcn What? Wa? It the corpore^ 
breath [/?ah45]7 No, rather the invisible Breath [Sp/Ktws] whJdi ivas 
given by way of the Lord'^s breathings so that we would ondersland 
that he proceeds from him {the Son] equally as from the Father^ like 
a true kiss that Is cornmon lo the one who kisses and to the one who is 
klssedn 

Sl Bernard j Serm. s. VII h i, i. 

TTie idea that the Holy Spirit is the Kiss that imites the Father 
and the Son indicates spedlically the Latin Church doctrine of the 
double procession of the Holy Spiritj. the teachirtg that in the mutual 
indwelling or coinherence of the three divine Persons of the Godhead 
the Spirit proceeds both from the Father and the Son as a single 
principle of spiration. Spiration (the theological tenn!l here, like a 
kiss, is itself the piindple of an active and mutual love. It is one of 
the purposes of this appendi^t to shoiv that the motif of Ihe Holy 
Spirit as the Kiss of the Father and Son may have figured in Christian 
iconographical representations of the Trinity in a way that is not at 
first immediately apparent. 

When, in the fourth century, St Ambrose considered the refation 
of the Holy Spirit to the Father and Son, he accommodated hiS discus¬ 
sion of the absolute unity of the three Persons to an anthropomorphic 
imagery and spoke of the Spirit (Breath) of the monlhi ^*When the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, He is not separated 
from the Father nor is he separated from the Sorh For how can He be 
separated from the Father who is the Spirit of His mouth, Hiis surelv 
both is proof of His eternity, and e^i^presscs the unity of the Cod-^ 
head."* It is to St. Augustine,, however, that Latin Christianity chiefly 
owes the idea Ihat makes of the Holy Spirit the bond of love uniting 
the Father and Son, a view depending on the concept of the Spirli 
proceeding ah utrofjiio. It has been rightly noted that part of 
Augustine's Trinitarian doctrine has had a more profound or more 
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bating influence upun Christian thought than his "appropiiadon' of 
the divine love to the Person of the Holy Spirit'"^ The Holy Spirit w 
the Breath common to the first two Persons^ the Love that kniU them 
together: ""quia Sptritus est Patris et tanquam corltas substantial^ 
et consubstantiahs amborum" t/fi Jann., CV, 3), "Et si charitas qua 
Pater dlligU Hiium^ et Patreot dJliglt FUius^ Lnerfabiliter communianem 
demons trat atnborum; quid eonvementius quam tit file dkatur charltas 
proprie^ qid Splritus est commrais ambobu^?^'" in Augustine's words^ 
the Holy Spirit \s the subsistent and consubstantial unltlve Lov^ of 
the Father and the Son. Thus the Breath or Love of Father and Son 
Is one and the same Breath or LovCh 

The particular iconographical depiction to be discussed In coiii- 
nection with these ideas is the anthropo-^oomorphic representation of 
the Holy Trinity. Although this has many variations^ Its essential 
features are the portrayal of the Father and the Son in human form 
whereas the Holy Spirit Is figured as a dove. From the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century^ this motif liad one of its most popular treatments 
in a special vertical airangement which modem Iconography refers to 
as the Throne of Crace^ The Father appears seated on a thronoj arms 
outstretched and holding by the ends of the transverse beam the Cross 
upon which Christ Is nailed The fke of the Father 1 $ often such that 
his head is above the top of the Cross while his feet are at or near Its 
base* The dove hovers between the heads of the Father and of the Son, 
sometimei "proceeding" downwards from the Father's mouth to the 
Son, sometiines '“'proceeding" upw4ards, its bill touching the Father's 
mouth. Frequently^ that Is, there Is a depiction or suggestion of a mouth 
to mouth union of Father and Son by vfay of the dove, either by bill 
and tail or by the iving Ups, The earliest known repr^ntalion oF this 
particular type of the vertical Trinity is found in a Missal at Cambrai 
dating from the first half of the twelfth century (Fig. ii)* In this re¬ 
markable miniature the dove Is horironlal in its ^11 to tail position, but 
its outstretched wing^ give to It the form of another cross. For us, 
howe\’er, the most important feature is the very' decided way in which 
the dove unites the Father and Son by having the Ups of its %vfngs 
touchings Indeed, achially issuing from or entering Into the mouths 
of the first two divine Persons, In this way the Holy Spirit is seen to 
be the divine Breath of Love shared in CPinmon and reciprocally 
spirated and etetnafiy present in the Father and the Son. There Is no 
question, then, that such representations illustrate the theological con- 
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cepl oF the double processioo of thd Spirit. Here wc need not piU 5 C on 
the well-known use oF the duve to symbolize the Holy SpliiU SuFfiEe 
it to SAy that ihii usage has an important Scnptufal basis (Luke 3:21- 
zz) wid that espedaily $tnce the sixth century the dove has been the 
most common symbo! of the Holy Spirit in Christian arE* 4 feature 
quite in keeping with the ancient and widespread represent at Son of 
the soul or spirit as a bird^ particularly in fiinerary symbolism/ What 
1 wbh to suggest U that the motif of the dove-Holy Spirit it appears 
In depictions of the Trinity such as the one db^cussedt here may aUo 
be an Illustration of t he Holy Spirit as I he kiss that unii es ihe Father 
and Son, To support such an interpretation, in addition to the medieval 
references to the Holy Spirit as a kiss, m must also show that the dove 
itself was intimately associated with the kiss—a notion, T thinks that 
can amply demonstrated. 

From ancient times the habits of certam birds were beld to in¬ 
dicate an amatory nature ranging from tender affection to lascivious¬ 
ness. Pigeons in generaU and doves In particular, had the reputation of 
having both characteristics to an extreme^ The dove w^as the bind of 
Ishtor and of Venusr indeed at times it was itself a symbol of a fe^ 
male goddess. Having reminded ourselves of this assodatinn, may 
pass directly to the quesUon of the connection bclw«n the dnve and 
the kiss. One could plead the obviousness of such a connection by 
remarking that the English language still preserves the verb m bill— 
formed on the noun bfl/ for the beak of a bird—as a term for kissing. 
Moreover, the dove Is the bird that comes to mind with the use of this 
word. Thus the Oxford English Dictionary gives the folio wing defin- 
irton for the noun billing: "the caressing ol doves; kissing; love* 
making/^ For the verb lo biW, the cnmplete Webster ^ves as ihe two 
current meanings: ^'to touch and rub bill to bill (a pair of doves gently 
billing)" and caress affectionately = show affection through fondling 
and kissing (lovers billing and cooing)/'' Hence a particular kind of 
passionate kiss is known as ^'the btlllng kiss'' or even, from the Latin 
word for dove, coliimbu, "^^ihe columbine kiss.'" But it was in the Latin 
WTtlers that this association was first clearly established, and It will 
be well to note some pertinent examples. 

In an Elysium where a variety of biids dwetL it is the dove that 
Ovid portrays In the characieiistic act of kissing Its mate: "cH;ailo dat 
cupido blanda columba mari'' (>4mores, IL 6^ 56). But Ovkl offers us 
an even more mteresiing passage when^ as a preceptor of love, he ex- 
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plains that kissing is the way a lover may placate the tuty and tears 
of a Jealous mbtress. The kisses of love will bring peace^ and although 
there is nothing''spiritual^' about this kiss and the peace it brings^ the 
connectiori between the tw'o cannot but be striking to os. The princi¬ 
ple Involved is not really so different from that found in the Christian 
kiss of peace which is understood to bring about a reconciliation: 
"Osculo da dentil Veneris da gaudia flenti; Pax erit; hoc itno solvituT 
ira modo"" (An Am*t Ik 459-460), In an analogy to this prirtdple of 
peace effected by kisses after a struggle, Ovid reports the same be¬ 
havior in doves who are cited as an example to be followed: 

Quae mode pugnarunt iungiint sua rostra coliunbaex 
Quarum blanditlas verbacpie murmur habet 

[An Arf., If, 465-466) 

The inimitable epigramniatist Martial also presents us with per¬ 
tinent texts. In one place he speaks of I&sa, a pel dog, being mcOT 
playful than Catnllns^ sparrow and more pure than the kiss of a dove: 
'"Jssa est purior psculo columbae^^ fk log^ In another poem, where 
he decries the frigidity of a wife in contrast to his own amorous 
disposition, he says that he needs kisses like those of the b&dvious 
dove: ''Basla me capitmt blandas imitala columbas^^ (XI, 65^ 7). And 
ebcwhere he tells of being embraced and kissed long like the caressing 
kiss of doves: 

Amplexa collum b^siOf^e tam Longo 
bland tta, tjuam sunt nuptbe columbaiuin. 

(Xlk 65, 7^) 

As a complement to the references to the dove-kiss in Latin erotic 
poetry^ we may consider those found in a ^''sdentific^' tneatiBo—^the 
Naturirlis Hisfori^i—of the elder Pliny, From this bookj which was one 
of the most influential of all Latin texts^ we learn that doves have the 
habit of kissing each other as a prelude to copulation: '^Columbae 
proprio ritu osculantuir ante coibire^' (X, ch. 58)* More interesting yet 
is the fact that Pliny has a description of dove behavior that confirms 
Ovid s observations on the restotal of peace by love kisses. DoveSj 
says Pliny^ practice chastity^ neither the male nor the female being 
given to "adulteryThb faithfulness to mate and nesi lasts until 
death. At the some time, however, the males are imperious and given 
to Jealousy^ thus the females suffer injii5liccs because they are stis- 
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pected of th^t which Is against Iheir very nature—infidelity. When 
the maJe is c]uerulou5^ he strikes cnieliy with the bill^ but then^ to make 
amends he gives the female kissesj. pressing around hei in order to 
obtain amorcus favors (X, ch, 54). 

The motif of lovers" kisses bringing peace is of importancej for 
we find that in the Christian peTspective too^ love^ kisses^ and the dove 
have a similar relationship. Of course^ with the Latin poets the motif 
is related to the concept of the attainment of peace in a context of 
sexual love. It is in this sense that the erotic poets saw love as a god 
of peace and Venus as the conqueror of Mars. 

pads Amor dens est^ pacem veneramur amantesi 

5at tnilij cum iloniina praelia dura 

In returning to the Christian tradition let us first recall that the 
spimflo (represented by the dove) of the Trinity is a prineipie of love. 
Thence It is not a great step from Angus tinea's concept that the Holy 
Spirit Ls the subsistent and consubstantial link of love in the Trinity to 
St. Bernardthought that the Holy Spirit is ^"^ihe very sweet kiss be¬ 
tween Father and Son" inasmuch as He 15 "the reciprocal knowledge 
and love of Father and Son"" (Serm. s. Cant. V[[[j L i)* In the same 
context iri vvhich he speaks thus, Bernard says that the Holy Spirit 
IS im perturb able peace of Father and Son, their unique love and 
indivisible bond of union.^" Now all these thoughts have a specjal 
relevance to the dove Ln Christian thinking. The dove^ which In 
paganism was the bird associated with Venus and sexual Iqve (but also, 
at times^ with tenderness and faith Fulness)^ continued In Christianity 
to be associated with the amatory life primarily, hut by no means 
exclusively. In a spirihialLfed sense. In thus respect, once again we find 
that the Song of Songs with its several references to the Shulamlte 
as a dove has signlficarit bearing (see Song: TI: 10-14? V - VT, 3 ). The 
dove of the Song ts the souI-bicd (or ihe Church, frequently referred 
to as a dove by Christian writers). It figures then as another name for 
the "'bride/" To be sure, it is a term of endearment^ but one used by 
lovers. Ft need nut ^eem captious if we add that this is a dove that 
desires to be kissed by its Male i "Osculetur me osculo oiis sui/" 

Thus among Christians the image of the dove was Dkely to bring 
to mind not only the idea of the Holy Spirit^ but also thoughts of love, 
kisses^ tenderness^ and harmonVi or, indeed, peace. In short, a symbolic 
equivalence obtained among the concepts of breath, spirit, dove, kisSj 
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lovcj ^nd peace^ which concepts were in turn all readily and early as¬ 
sociated with the Holy Spirit; When, m the third cenhiry, 5 l Cjpnan 
sought to e)!plain the propriety of the Holy Spirit^s coming in or as a 
dove^ and the nature of the love the brethren should have for one 
another^ he had recourse to the belief that doves practice the unifying 
kiss of peace! "" 5 o the Holy Spirit came m a dove. It is a simple and 
happy animal, not bitter with gdh not cruel with its bites^ not violent 
ir\ith lacerating daws, . . . [Doves] spend thdr lives In mutual inter¬ 
course, they reeognize tlw concord of peace by the Jtiss of the 
they fulfill the law of unanimity in all things. This is the simplicity 
whidi ought tube known in the Church; this the charily to be attained, 
that the love of the brethren imitate the doves.'^ In a similar vein St* 
Augustine said that kissing doves are an image of the con cord and 
peace that the brelhren should have in their relahons wish one another: 
''simplicem se essere debere sicut columbam, habere cum fratribus 
veram pacem c|uam significant oscula columbanim.'^ 

One cannot fail to be struck by the way in which the Christian 
writers, no less than Ovid, point to the example of doves to inculcate a 
lesson of love which deals with the attainment of peace by way of 
kisses. It is needless to spell out the differ^t value that Christian and 
pagan give to the same terms and images, but once again we may point 
out that the “prindple'^ involved is the same for both: the kiss b re¬ 
conciliation, love, and peace. 

With this background before us, we may now consider a second 
type of the anthropo-^oomorphic Trinity, that which follows a hor- 
bontd arrangement In this type, which began in the late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century, the Father and the Son are Identical or only 
slightly different and are shown seated side by side. The Son is on the 
right of the Father In keeping with the verse of Psalm too: 
Domiriiis Domfnci meo: sede a deitris r?reis.^' Again the dove is por-^ 
trayed as hovering or "‘'proceedings^ between them, and, as in the 
vertical Trinity, sometimes uniting them mouth lo mouth with the 
tips of Its wings. An example that is of particular interest to this dis¬ 
cussion comes from a fourteenth-century miniature in the Fc/i(es 
Hawres of Jean, Duke of Berry (see fig, xj). Here we see that the Father 
and the Son are also fained by a handclasp made with the right hand. 
The dove is in a vertical position in its tail to bill directionj the bill 
making contact ivith the dasped hands of Father and Son. A strong 
horizontal line is also treated by thedove'^s extended wings^ the tips of 
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which go to (or proceed from) the mouths of the father and Son." This 
representation then is highly suggestive of a conjugal union. The 
de:^irarum juncHOf for example, was part of the early Christian nuptial 
ceremony. Inherited by the Church from Greeks^ Romans, and Jews, it 
was used to signify the union of the marrying couple; its place in the 
wedding ceremony, though not easily documented throughout the 
centuries, was not lost.^ Indeed, the joining of the right hands of 
the couple is still common during religious wedding ceremonies. As to 
the we have already amply noted its importance In the betrothal cr 
nuptial ceremony (see chapter i). Here we wiU only recall TertulUan's 
reference to both the immjjrtio ntanuum and the kiss as part of 
the pagan betrothal rite: ''Si autem ad desponsationem velantur 
[virgenesj^ quia et corporc el spiritu masculo mixtae sunt per osculum 
et dcxteras^. ^ 

My point is, then, that the dove in these depictions of the Trinity 
Is first of all a breath symbol (spiralfio), but one with a unique amatory 
or affective value attached to it. This being so, m those oi^es where 
it is made to foiu Father and Son mouth to mouth, we can hazard the 
conclusion that a kiss of some kind is to be understcxKl. In the course 
of this book we have noted several examples in which the spiritual 
kiss of union depends upon the concept of the real kiss as a means by 
which two lovers become as one by mingling and joining ihelr spirits 
(breaths)* But here I would also recall the Mexican pre-Columbian 
depiction of the copulation of two gods or the original human couple 
(see the Introduction and fig. j)* This picture has a striking resemblance 
to our horizontal Trinity, specifically in the joining of hands (more 
precisely the hand of one clasping the wrist of the other) and in the 
Here too the kiss is not shown as a direct labial conjunction, 
but is indicated by means of w'hat is apparently a breath symbol going 
from mouth to mouth. It seems dear that in order to pictorialize the 
idea of art exchange or union of breath-spirits via a kiss, some such 
breath symbol is of the greatest advantage if not absolutely necessary. 
In the Christian Iconographicol representations we have been consider^ 
ing, the dove is precisely that. Its truly exceptional advantage as a 
breath symbol In the depiction of a kiss is its tr^tditioiial association 
with love and with the kiss itself/^ 
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Christian Ehments and the Kiss 
JVlotif in the Troubadour Lyric 

Chrisfsat^ Elements in the Love Poetry of the Troubadours 

The stressing of the ChriBtian eleiTtcnts ki the love poetry of the 
troubadours Has been undertaken by several critics in tlte present 
cenlrLryx Among the most sigrtillcani studies in this direction are the 
followings Ed Wechssicr* Dtis Kulfurprohtem des iWrnnfsnnjs; 
Stiidjcn rnr Vorg€$duchte der Renaissance^ Bd. I, Halle a. 5 -^ igoo {a 
pioneer work wJiich^ for aU Its debatable points and exaggerations^ 
remains highly suggestive); D. Scheludko, "Religiose Elemente im 
wdtlichen UebensUed der Trobadors/' in Zeitschrift fiir franz&Bicke 
Sprachs nnd L/teratitr, LEX (1^35) h 411 ff., and ""Uber die Theorlen 
der Liebc bei den Trobadors/^ in Zetfsctmff filr romanhche Philologie 
LX 1^1-234 (in which the ''religious"" elements of the language 

of Ciiillaimie LX are studied. Augustinian and other Christian elements 
are accentuated); Myrrhe Lot-Borodine^ "Sur Jes origines et les fins 
du Service d'Am put/' in Melnrigcs de lingmslii^fue tt de Uttirature 
offerts a Mr Alfred Jeanrox/^ Paris, rgzS, pp. 223-242 (an excellent 
study despite the tendency to seek for the common source of mystics 
and troubadours in the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius); Guido 
Err ante, M^r crtbru e le fonti sac re dell'aniica Hrtca romanza, Florence, 
194ft Eirantei too> troubadour love poetry Ls a transposition of 
the exfrressfon of Christian motives but not of the motives themselves. 
The smgubrity of his view is that he sees the poet Marcabru—who 
except for Guillaume IX is the earliest of the troubadours vve are able 
to read^—as the traTLsmitter of this marmerp Marcabru himself, says 
Errante. sang not of courtly love but of dinor Dei or ciiritds in conscious 
opposition to dtnor mundj or cuprdtffls. The troubadours who followed 
continued to use this religiously informed amatory language of 
MArcabni“artd also of Guillaume—but applied it ordy to their pro¬ 
fane love, dutcpr nuiudi, forgetful of the contrast cafitns*cjipidilii5 in 
which it originated); D* Zorri^ Valori r^tigiosi della ictferatura pro- 
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veniaipi la spiritualita trinitaria, MiWi, {not on incjuiry Jnt^ ihe 
origins, but a study of special religious eiements, chiefly in Provencal 
poetry following the G^t and second generations of troubadours. 
Nonetheless, the author goes far in denUDnstratiug that the foma 
mentis of the troubadours was distinctly Christian), A vigorous re¬ 
buttal to the theory of filiation between Bemardine mysticism and 
courtly love (especially as advanced by Wechssler) was made by 
Etienne Gilson in The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard (London, 
■* 94 *^)^ pp< lyo-i^T", In general Gilson's arguments are, as usual, 
cogent, but while granting that they arc strong in repudiating the idea 
of a specifle, Le., Bemardine, parentage, 1 do not find them definitive 
in the overall question of Christian iidluencc which they seek to under¬ 
play and even deny. 

In his criticism of any suggestion of an important likeness be¬ 
tween divine love and troubadour love, E. Gilson insisted that "the 
courtly poet, putting the problem of love between two beings of flesh 
and blood, can conceive of purity only in the exclusion of all real union 
between these beings, so that the purity of courtly love keeps the 
b^-ets apart, while that of mystical love unites them," The Mysffcnl 
Theology, p. igj. Mme, Lot-8orodine also thought that was so and felt 
that in addition to being one of the dearest nxarks of the distinction 
behveen divine and courtly love, it proved that there could have been 
no significant influence by the one on the other; "Une premiere differ¬ 
ence les s^pare, asscz impr^V'ue ct combi en importantc; tandis que I'un 
coiuiait le secret d'atteindre, procure rapaisement, dans I'autre 
I'iquilibre se irouve rompu ct le bonheur n'est plus qu'un mirage, 
fuyant devant le coeur inassouvi. .., C'est dans I'amour profane que 
deux termes—le sujet cl I'objet de I'amour—iendait It s'^Ioignor 
de plus en, plus, tandis que dans I’amour divin, un rapprochement sc 
fait insensiblement, I'^pouse devenant de plus en plus semblable a 
I'^poux" ("Suf bs origines ,.in Mclimges ... jennroy, p. 234). 

It seems to me that these eminent scholars have greatly exag¬ 
gerated the differences between the two Wes in this particular question 
which they find so cruciaL For my part 1 find a profound similarity 
between the divine and the courtly lover on this matter. The differ¬ 
ence is really once again in the beloved with whom one desires to be 
united, but for both kinds of lo^'er, love, ivhether it be cnrilas or 
cnprdjfeis, like the Eros of the Greeks drives one to seek union, even 
fusion. Furthermore, mystic and courtly lover alike know both frus- 
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tration and fulfillment. In fad, we have seen (chapter 3) such aulhori- 
talive Christians as Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, and Bernard of 
CJairvaux insist that there is no complete attainment and that there U 
no real end to desire. The perfcciion of [oy is in the desire to seek the 
face of the beloved evermore. Except for some rare moments of fore¬ 
taste here and now, quiescence is, in the ultimate analysis, an escha¬ 
tological reality. So too for courtly love, there is perhaps no better way 
to refer to it than to say it ts a dream of a paradisiacal bliss. 

In his study Medieofll Latin mid Hie Rise of European l&oe Lyric, 

I (Oxford, t965h Peter Dronke criticizes those who would look for 
the origins of courtly love, it being his contention that "the new feel- 
nig" that critics have generally held to exist in the twelfth century 
tmubadoujs "is at least as old as Egypt 0/ the second millenium B.C,, 
and might occur at any time or place" (p. ix). This itself is not a new 
idea, but Dronke has argued for it at lengtli. His arguments, however, 
and his concept of courtly love do not seem convincing to me. Few 
scholars, I think, would be unwilling to acknowledge that, like soph¬ 
istry, the sentiments of "romatiric'* and even ^^courtly love have 
existed in earlier times and in different climes. But leaving aside the 
confusion that arises from the word origins, the problem of the forces 
influencing or shaping the sentiments and spedfle coloring of courtly 
love Irt the twelfth century, as thorny as it may be, cannot be an idle 
matter. 

1 cannot go deeply into another of Dronke^s principal assertions, 
namely, that the feelings of adoration that the poets of courtly love 
experience in connection with >votnan "imply that human and divine 
love are not in conflict with each other, but on the contrary can be¬ 
come identified" (p. 5). Tliat some of the poets thought this to be so 
and strove to make the identification may ba true, but they could 
never do so without the full awareness of the tension or conflict be¬ 
tween caritas and cwpidrtnf involved in the very attempt Even Guini- 
zelli's famous canzone, A 1 cor grntiJ, of which Dronke makes so much, 
leaves the reader with a statement of the conflict rather than with Its 
resolution. It should not be diffietdt to see that a lady, however angel- 
Icized, cannot be a legitimate rival of God and the Virgin Queen of 
Heaven, though a rival she may be. Precisely this question, incidental¬ 
ly, is dealt with in the third chapter of Charles S. Singleton's Essny on 
the Vita hluova (Cambridge, 1940), a work which seems to have es¬ 
caped Dronke's attention. But all this is not meant to belittle Oronke's 
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In point of fact, I think he has made his own valuabte contri¬ 
bution to the kind of scholarship which he claims is fruitless—that 
which points to the Christian patterns of thinking that influenced the 
poetry of courtly love—although he could rightly protest that he has 
done so not in order to indicate spedlvc origins but rather to point to 
some of the factors determining "the sophisticated and learned de* 
velopment of couctots themes" (p. ix). 

Some Pertinent T^itfoi I'es of the Origins of Courtly Love 

In connection with the important place occupied hy the kiss in 
medieval amatory literature it b necessary to touch here on some 
theories of the origins of courtly love that are pertinent to the present 
study. The first is the proposal, advanced by Father Denomv, that 
courtly love has its source in a specific work of Arab mysticism—a 
Trenfise on Love by Avicenna. Avicenna's treatise, which refiects a 
certain current of Arab love metaphysics, puts forth a theory of a pure 
and ennobling rational love between human lovers that has several 
points of agreement with the troubadours' conception of pn' amors, 
among them the idea that intercourse, being a desire arising from the 
animal nature of man, is forbidden as impure and abominable, and 
that love is right only when such animal desires are subdued; this is 
because pure love consists in the union of the souls and hearts of the 
lovers.' Mow it is precisely the significance given to the kbs and em¬ 
brace within this conception of pure love that is crucial in assessing 
the similarity between the two concepts of love. . 4 vicenna writes; 

As for embracing and kbsing. the purpose in them is to come near to 
cme another and to become united. The soul of the lover desires to 
reach the object of his love with his senses of touch and sight, and thus 
he delights in embracing it. And he longs to have Ihe very essence of 
his soul-faculty, his heart mingle with that of the ob|eet of hb love, 
and thus he desires to kiss it How'ever, feelings and actions of excessive 
lust happen to follow them frequently, and this makes it neccssarv 
that one should be on guard against them, except if the complete ab¬ 
sence of physical appetite and immunity even from suspldon is bevemd 
doubt.*^ 

Although it is not my aim here to offer a detailed critique of 
Denomy's claim that the troubadours acquired their doctrine of pure 
love from Avicenna's treatise, I must say that it seems to me highly 
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bnprobablc that this could be so. For one thing, the notion of the kiss 
as a vehicle for the imion of ^ools or hearts is a thought which is pres¬ 
ent in the earliest Christian exegetes of the Song of Songs. Moreover, 
in connection with this cpjestion, I believe it is somewhat mis leading 
to say, as Denomy that ffii' tiwiors, in allowing the delights of 
kissing and embracing (and of seeing and touching the beloved in 
the nude), was encouraging ''all that provokes and fans desire/' that 
fiti^ jjmors, in shorty is "that doctrine of pure love which allows to the 
lover any carnal solace short of consummation of his love/'® It is An¬ 
dreas who speaks of stopping short of a final solace* not the poets, at 
least not those who precede him- My point is, as t have staled in 
chapter that in a number of cases the troubadours, far from 

considering the kiss and embrace as a fanning of desire, think of these 
intimacies as the tettninus of their love, as the sobce they desire, as 
the attainment of that mysto-magical union of two in one that is the 
ultimate aim of loversn The particular character of the kis^ motif in the 
Frovencal examples 1 have cited in chapter j (I believe they are the 
most significant ones to be found in the earliest troubadours) is such 
as to show US the poets of fm' amQr$ considering the ki.ss In much ihe 
same spirit as does the bride in the Christian readUig of the Song. That 
the troubadours could have known of the kiss conceit and other 
mystico-erotic images from Avicerma and other Arabic (or Hispano- 
Arabic) sources is certainly possible. Such a contact, however, could 
have been contrlbulorv at best, not decisive, in the formulation of the 
conceits and attitudes associated with courtJy love. The more per¬ 
vasive influence was the troubadours' own Christian heritage. 

A Second theory concerning I he nature of courtly love that is 
worth touching on here because of its bearing on die question of the 
ki5S IS that which has been presented by Ren^ Nelli in his book 
LVroffijJie des. iroiibndoiirs fToulouse* iq6 ^). NellFs study^ which em- 
phasi?;es an ethno-soclological approach, is rich with valuable and 
suggestive observations to ivhich I cannot do justice here- The author 
sees the conception of courtly love as the development of a relation- 
ehlp between the sexes that Is modeled on the nature and the rites of 
male friendship found in priTtiitive and advanced societies^ "Chez tous 
1 m peuplM prlmitifs Tamitid el l^amour sont dans les memes rapportsi 
doctrinal et chronoJogique. C'est de Famitie et non de la sexualite qu'est 
isaue Famour ipuii. Ton peut affinner^ sans crainte de g^n^raJiser 
mdument qu'il ne jamais ^rouv^ comme tel, c"est a dire*, comme 
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transcendant—ou memie refusant—le fait chamd, qu'apr^ avoir 
emprunte i I'amitie masinijiinc, prealablemcnt idealie^^ ses mythes et 
SK riloF^ et s'etre, pour ainsi dire, greffee sur elle" fp, 277). Such bonds 
of friendship are made or solemnized among primitive peoples by 
means of various rites, one of which is an incision alloAving two men 
to exchange blood* This is the establishment of blood brotherhood. At 
tirncs. In place of the exchange of blood, the rite of brotherhood con- 
sisls of an exchange of saliva or perhaps of breath. Nelli suggests that 
in the medieval tradition of courtly love the interchange of blood fay 
an incision (the prototype of the eventual idea or myth of the exchange 
of hearts) was replaced, under the influence of women, hy a kiss, per¬ 
haps in imitation of the kiss exchanged by medieval knights in those 
ceremonies where a bond of comradeship was established.^ "II iiaH 
inevitable <jue dans I'affrerement eiotii^ue les incisions fussent rem- 
placks—peut-^tre sous I'influence des femmes—^par tc baiser qui esi 
naturellement plus galant el qui, daOJeurs, avait etedeja adopts comme 
rite d'union par les compactions eux-mcmes; inevitable aussi que Ics 
troubadours^—du fail que I'amour ^tait resle tributaire, dans !e raond? 
arabe et en Occident, de son expression poetique-^mtssent surlout 
1 accent, dans Ic temps qu 1] passait du libertmage chevaleresque a 
Tid^lisme Courtois, sur les metaphores du cocur. De toute fa(;on ce 
qui s'impsait a I'imagination des femmes, quand el les pensaient 
1 amotir pur (cn tant qu'il conditionnajt pour elles les relations sexueE- 
les), c'^ait Je ^phantasme' de la fusion des coeurs plutol que celui du 
m^ange de$ sangs: il etait doui, k I curs yeux, d’une table efficacit^ 
op^ratoire" (p, 314). 

That the progressive "purification" of the troubadour love was 
the result of a changing altitude in the rclafionship between the sexes, 
namely the raising of the lady to a rank in which she qualified for 
"friendship" with a male on equal terms is, I think, only part of the 
story. In this respect we may call to mind an analogous but much 
earlier development in the erotic altitudes of Catullus and the Roman 
clegists of "personal" poelry. In a short but rich article written in 
^945, buigi Alfonsi pointed to the borrowings made by Catullus, 
Propertius, and Tibullus of a number of concepts and images from the 
language of male Friendship (in particular as found In CJcero) which 
the elegists transposed to the description of their .amatory relationship 
with a woman, tn this process, for all the sensuality that remained in 
their love, the Roman elegists were contributing to on Idealization of 
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woman,* In con^idefing Cahilliis to be the originator of the new aina- 
tory attitude, Kenneth Quinn writes: ■'In his poetry, and in some way 
also in actual experience, Catullus became involved iiv a kind oF love 
that. In his view of it, transcended ihc usual pattern, that lifted him 
out of the rirde of amid Into a more deeply passionate relationship 
with a woman who, because he wanted her as his intellectual com¬ 
panion as well, gave shape to a new conception of a kind of amor that 
could also be fim/cifin/'® 

That something along these lines took place in the development 
of medieval love poctr)' is, I think, certainly true. But the situation is 
Tuore complex than that. The fact Is that medieval amatory' poetry re¬ 
veals that what the poets really needed and what they created was a 
creature approxiinahng Of possessing the character of a divinity* It is no 
arddent that the cult of the Virgin and the idealization of the Lady in 
profane love were contemporaneous developments and that they 
should have had a redprocal influence. fTl^® question of precedence is 
a moot one*) Both reflect the need and offer something of an answer 
to the need that for so long had been felt in the Christian world for a 
female element tn the Divinity. As an offshoot of the religion of the 
Hebrews* Christuniity inherited the strong patriarchal and masculine- 
centered concepts of Judaism regarding God. The Virgin and, to a 
lesser degree, Sophia notwithstanding, the fundamental lack of a fe¬ 
male deity that Christians could adore perhaps facilitated the idealiza¬ 
tion of woman. At any rate* both the oilt of the Virgin and that of 
woman were to continije side by side down through the centuriesj and 
in doing so* the two principals were to be rivals* 

In returning to Nellies viem, one can also obfect to the exces¬ 
sive Importance the author gives to woman as an active agent in de¬ 
termining the nature of courtly love* The latter, in the final analysis^ 
was so domluantly a Tnasailine '^uriverdion'' that even the "^dlviniza- 
tjon^^ of the lady can almost be considered a by-product of the true 
center of its love psychology^ which was an awarcnesSx cultivation, and 
exaltation of the male^s own capacity for loving. As to what Nelli says 
about the use of the ki$s as part of the rile by which a medieval lady 
and her lover scaled a spiritual union, I would agree that there is a 
connection between it and the "primitive" idea of the kiss 4S a joining 
of breaths which establishes a union. But it is puzzling to me that the 
author should so completely neglect any reference to the Christian 
symbolism of the mystic kiss and the kiss of the Song of Songs in the 
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sacred and secuJar poetry of the age. It is clear that he is interested 
more in a "ceremony" which allegedly took place than in the trouba¬ 
dours' own alhisicms to the kiss. He does nol^ in fact, discuss the lyrics 
in is^faich they refer to kisses.^ 

The playing down or even the neglect of Christian elements and, 
we may add, of the classico-Christian theme of amicilia as itiHuences 
in the development of courtly love constitutes, for me, a defect In 
Nelli's otherwise very valuable book. On the other hand, the author 
Is in at least partial agreement with the proponents of the Arabic 
origins of courtly love. According to him the most significant themes 
that make up the common substance of Arabic and Provencal love are 
"la ihioric du coeur separable et de I'echange des coeurs, la surestima- 
tion de la femme, la soumission absolue de I'amant a sa dame, I'exalta- 
tion du long destr ct I'idfe de mott-par-amour" (p. yi}. In a note Nelli 
rightly observes that these diaracteiistks were not exclusively Arabic 
and that they can be found (at times only in a germinal slate} in all 
sufficiently advanced societies. However, he says, "Nous les appelons 
arabes pare# ejue c'esl sous hnfluence de ces conqu^ants et dans 
iTsptgne musulmane qu'ils ont ct^ formulas avee le plus d# precision 
ct le mieiut 'valorises/ en un temp# PC-XI* sikIcs] ou, en Occident, iJs 
n'avalent encore aucune existence 'sodale'" (p. 52, n. So), Now all 
the characteristics Nelli speaks of are an integral part of Christianity. 
All, that is, with the exception of the presence of the lady as the be¬ 
loved. (I leave aside the eprestion of th# cult of the Virgin.) But that 
is just what the profanation in Provencal love is about: the lady has 
usurped the place that belongs to Cksd. The motif of the separability, 
movement, or exchange of the hearts of lovers which is consider^ 
central by Nelli ivas, we have seen, a commonplace in Christian think¬ 
ing. "Inquietum est tor nostrum donee retpiiescat in te," said Augus¬ 
tine. And St. Anselm of Canterbury wrote: "Ecce, domine, coram tc 
est cor meum. Conatur, sed per se non potest. Admitte me intra cubi- 
culum amoris tui. Peto,qu3cro, puiso" fiVIedrtulio 3, ending, in Opera 
omnid. III, Edinburgh, 1046). The Johannin# Gospel has such mystic 
expressions referring to mutual indwelling as "qui manet in me et ego 
in eo" (15:5) and "qui monducat ineam carnem et bibit meum san- 
gulnem, in me manet et ego m illo" (6: 37), 

If it is true that many of the amatory conceits and attitudes of 
courtly lov# occur before troubadour poetry in the Arabs (both in, the 
mystic writings of the Muslims and in the eleventh century Hispano- 
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Moorish court poets), it is also true, by Nelli's o^'ii admission, that 
they do not appear signlhcantty in Provencal poetry until iiyo and 
after. And that is at a time rvhen such conceits and attitudes were re¬ 
ceiving full <md teneived eiicpresston in the words of Christian mystics 
and exegetes. As a matter of historical fact, such conceits were part of 
a Christian tradition that preceded and even InAuenced early Islam 
mvsticistii. In itself thi5 would not exclude a later counteriniluence 
Upon the Wfl&t from the Arabic sources. But arc we to as^unie also that 
twelfth century Christian mystics were influented by Islam's erotic 
mystidsm? Regarding the troubadours^ Neill Is really at a loss to ex¬ 
plain the presence of the fenHruefifs of courtly love in the poets^ "Ainsi 
done, $i Tfeotique d'oc a ^Ivi a pen prts Is meme destin que Terotique 
arahe, elle n'en est pas, pour autant, la copie pure el simple. Elle a du 
evoluer pour la rejoindre, Elle resulte d"un long effort pour fatre cadrer 
les concepts foumis par ITspagne musulmane avec le renotivellement 
progressLf de la seusibilite, car on pent importer direclemenfc de$ 
modcles po^iques mais non poinl dcs sentiments'^ (pp. 62-63 
so. Bui where should these sentiments have come from if not from the 
very heart of Christian spirituality itself, a tradition which made avail¬ 
able to the poets both the sentiments and the erotico-religlous conceits 
by which ihey were expressed ? 

Anaiher theory concerning the nature of troubadaur love which 
would seek to capitalize on the role of (he kiss part of Sts argument 
is lhat which considers troubadour love poetry to be ^ veiled allegory' 
of the beliefs of the Cathar heresy. ""The ring of gold or the single kiss 
the lady grants the poet is his —a reflection of tbe kiss of 

peace exchanged at the ceremony of final eritrance of a heretic into the 
Calharist church—the This b a far-fetched theory* 

As for the kiss of peace, its place in the religious ceremonies of the 
medievaj Church of Rome was still wide:spreiad and of a solemn nature- 
The medieval penitenbab^ for example, indicate that one of the cere¬ 
monies marking the re-entry of a penitent into the Church was the 
kiss of peace. We may also recall here that among the cerernonies as¬ 
sociated with the contract of vassalage was the osrji/wm which sealed 
the obligaHcns made by lord and vassal. In this ceremony It was the 
lord who conferred the kiss. In the love^rvice ritual, when the lady 
finally mnsented to accept the suppliant lover as her faithful mann the 
act of amatory homage was modeled on the ceremony of the feudal 
contract of vassalage. The Oath of ser\'ice and homage made by the 
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rfruf {faithful love-scrvant) was soiemnired by a kiss from the lady. 
Another study to b« mentioned here is Mosbf Laser's Amour 
COiirtpis ef fin' amors (PariSy t^4)» The characterization of fin' amors 
offered by Lazar appears untenable to Tnen Speaking of the trouba¬ 
dours and specifically of their conception of fin^ amors , he writesi 
"Quels que soient les sentiments et Jes idees que le poete exprime, ils 
viennent toumer en fin de compte aulour d'une seule et meme exlge- 
ance: ta recompense finale, e'est i dire le rendez-^vous, le balset, 'et le 
reste'j de! sorphis. conune dit |e troubadour'^ (p. 66). And agaln^ after 
his analysis of a few f^oems, I find he is quite unjustified In stating that 
the troubadours, without excepthuf seek to go beyond the hbs and em¬ 
brace and to obtain '^the rest": 'Tasser ta nuit aupres de la dame 
dev&tue, dans rintimite de son alcove; caresser sa peau blanche: baiser 
et ^rdndre son noble corps: deinander k la dame de ne pas etre par- 
dmonieuse 'del plus/—telles sont Ses expressions caracteristiques du 
desir amouretix que tons les troubadours, sam exception, nous present- 
ent chacun dans le style qui lui est propre'^ 133)- Lazar denies any 
spiritual value to troubadour love in any case^ and he seems to have 
been led to this position as a result of a not very cogent argument 
against the idea of the existence of any connection at all between the 
troubadour loveJyric and Christianjty. 
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IrtfroAitfioti 

1. A complete history of the kiss in genera^ that a history of iU vanous 
manifestations in life and in literature^ wouJdt coristitote a project of no small 
length. The studies k^o>^Tl to me that ostensibly have such an end are^ for 
the most part, rather amorphous and fall far short of fulfilling the promise 
of their titles. This is particularly true of one of the latest bool^ on the sub¬ 
ject, E. Scerbo's baciQ ire/ costume e net secoft (Rome, 196^], pp. 555, its 
division into twenty-three short chapters notivithslanding. The same is to 
bo said of Christopher Nyrop's The Kiss and if# Hesfory^ trans. Wtn. F, 
Han-^ey [London, awih and of an anonymous nineteerith century French 
study of which only three hundred errpies U'ere printed: Lc bmkrj itude 
Uii^raire el htstanque (Nancy, t&fl?). Such studies inevitably end up being 
a collection of random references wilh incidental digretstons on topics rang¬ 
ing from the life of the Creek hetaerae to homiKcxual love- The longest ex- 
patiatlon on the kiss is withc^ut doubt a seventeenth century work, Martin 
von Kempen's Opus Pclykhtoritumf dissertitihnihus XXV ds osculLsw ^i^b- 
n£zrs^ue de Jiidne iugenh, if ha el fine, srtcos epipkyiHdibust absolutum, etc, 
(Frankfurt^ i 63 a). This Ls an incredible volume of 1040 pages- The seven¬ 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries saw several studies on the kiss, ivlth a 
special emphasis on the use of the kiss in Christian rites. In general the 
re^varding studies on the kiss are those that have limited themselves to a 
spedfic usage Or idea connected with the kiss. Such a work is Karl-Martin 
Hofmann's P/iilerfifl NflgioH, Beitrage zur Fordening christlicher Thcologte, 
2 Reihe. 3® Band, Gulersloh, 1936- My first chaptei is indebted SroHofmann^s 
study for some leads if not for its method and ultunate scope- At the end of 
the present volume the reader will find a selective bibliography of ivorks 
bearing on the naftire and history of the ld‘?s, 

1, P, dTn|ay^ baker en Furope et en Chinep" Euffcfin de Iff Soci^^ 

Affthfopobgfc, IV* Serle, VUl (1S97), iBi ff. 

3p Sigmund Freud 'The Sexual Aberrations," In Three Ess&ys on Jhe 
Theory 0/ Sejiwr^^yn trans. anded. James Strackey [New York, Avon Library 
Book, 19®?), p. My italics. 

4. Havelock Ellk, Studies in the Psychology of Strx; Sexml Seheffan in 
Man (FhUadelphla, 1914), Appendix A, p. 115. 
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5- Andefit Nfflr Eastern R^hifing to iht Old Te$tanjmh ed, James B. 
Pritchard, id ed. (Princretor^, ^ 955 )^ P- 3$j-On the &erisfi of taste m the eiotJc 
one may conlidefitly read Th. H. Von de Vdde'^s classic treatment of 
IJ£iit Marriage, trans, Stelb Browne {New York^ 1941,. pp. 154-115. 

Van de Vdde observes that "This b a factor [Le-j tastej which mo-st people 
fail definitely to pErceive, and there are only very fevf connois^eyr^ who can 
discriminate and desnlbe the individual flavour pf their beloved's kisses'^ 
{p. 134). The true pocH, we know, are pmcisdy iho&e who are gifted far 
beyond the average man in matters of intuition and sensory perception. 
Pages 151-161 of Van de Velde"? work coTisUtuto the sanest and most salu¬ 
tarily uninhibited treatment known to me on the physiology and lechniijue of 
the erotic kUs, 

6. Robert Briffaultr The dVfufJjersr A Study of the Origins of Sentiments 
nnd /putr'rutiapis (New York, 1917), I, iio^ In a note (no^ 6) to this c^uote^ 
BriffauTt writesi '"Likings or judging a thing to be 'good^ is throughout the 
greater pari of the biological scale equivalent to regarding it as 'goal to eat' 
All other forms of altjacrion, of desire^ are derivatives of that primary value. 
Thai fundamental value is never ciiLirely obliterated/" 

7*Tfte Sexual Life of Savages in Korth-Westem Melanesia (New York, 
19 ^ 9 ). p 533^ 

Meditations sur rEuangile: Sermons de Notre-Seigneur^ XXIV* joumh^ 
in Oeuvres compliies do VI (Faris^ %S 6 i}t 36^. 

9- Denique cum oiembris canlatis flare fnjuntur 

Aetatis, lam cum praEsagjtgaudla corpus 
Atqim in eos Venus ut muliebria conserat arva, 

Adftgunt avide corpus iunguntque saliva^ 

Oris el inspirant pressantes dentibus ora, 

Nc qtilquam, quoniam nihil tnde abradere possunt 
Net penctrare et abire in corpus corpore toto; 

Nam fa cere inter dutn velle el certare vldentur. 

Dp remm natura (IV, 1105-1112) 

This Lucretian description Is to be compared to what Malinowski saj^ about 
the erotic mouth play of his Melanesian savages. But an even more eKact 
parallel to the Utter may be read in four lines from the poem "Dolores'^' by 
the decadenriy priinevaj Swinhume: 

By the ravenous teeth that have smittenj^ 

Through the kisses that blossom and bud. 

By the lips intcrlwisted and bitten^ 

Till the foam has a savour of blood. 

10. R. Mukerjee, The FJ™erfptg of Indian Art {New York; 1964), p. 189^ 

Up Miroea Eliade^ Lp Yogtf (mmotiaUtS ef libarti (Faris^ 1954)^ p+ ^67. 

ta- Hebrew schoUn inierpref the biblical text to say either Into rtian^s 
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nostrils or into man's face. The Septuag^nt speaks of God's breathing Into 
man's as does the Latin Vdgate version. This allows more easily foe 
the idea of the kiss. Indeed, even within the [ewish roLbinicol trailitlon the 
episode is referred to as a kiss. It is said to be one of the two kisses that God 
gives man. This one Is ^'the kiss in this world'^^ the in the herca/tef is 
promised in these words from Ezechiel ''I mean to open your 

graves and revive yoo^ my people .., Will you doubt ihen^ I he Lord's power^ 
when ] open your graves and revive youi Wh&f i breadte wiy spirit mto 
to give you life again/' See: Shir Hashinm Zuf^i, chp T. S. aij 144^ 

tn connection with such breath-power or miracle-working of "spirit/'^ we 
may also note the account of one of the greatest miracles performed by 
Elisius: the restoring of life to the dead son of the woman of Sunam, recorded 
tn lY Kings This mkracte u effected by a moijfft-to-moHth resuscita¬ 

tion, a method of reviving persons at death's door which isj in fact, popularly 
ktiotvn as the ''kiss of life/* 1 hdve already referred (sec p, 2) to the early 
Babylonian hymin that speaks of the source of life as being in the mouth of 
the great goddess Ishtor. I may mention here a remarkable episode from the 
ancient Babyloniaii Epic of Gilgurneslr. The hunter exhorts the "harlot-lass" 
to welcome the fkavager-like Enkidut 

There he O lassf Free thy breasts, 

Bare thy bosom that he may pc^sess thy Tipentffsf 
Be not bashful! Welcome his ardor! 

The key phrase here, "Welcome hts ardor," literally says "Wdeothe his 
breath/' the >vord b«mg ijxnpis*fa, vvhich is repeated soon afier in the same 
expression: ''She was not bashful as she welcomed, his ardor/' What is 
actually Involved here is a hierogamotic rite in which one may picture a kiss 
preceding or accompanying the ritual coition. Stgniflcantly, when it over 
Enkidu has been transfigured. The harlot says to him: '^Thou art wise, 
Enkidu^ art become like a god." /liiciVi]/ Nfedf Ensfern Ttx^s Rehting to the 
OW TestflFweof, ed. fames B. Pritchard, ad ed, f Princeton^ P- 7?’ Th® 

episode is recorded in Tablet iv. of the epic. An ancient Egyptian tfyniK to 
>ltMOfi-Re alludes to the myth that the gods came into being from the spittle 
of the supreme god> Amon-Re, creator and £ustamer of fife. See in Ancifiiri 
Near Teats ..,, p. ^ 66 . On the matter of the connection made In the 

Old Tes(ament between the respiration of man and God's "breath/'a number 
of parallels in Babylon and Egypt have been noted by Paul van Imschoot in 
"L'^Kprit de Yah well, source de vie dans I'Ancien Testament," Reuue 
IV [October, 4^1-^01, but see esp. pp, 492-4^5. 

Wilhelm Wtmdt, V5lkerp$ych0iogic, IV^ Part 1 (Leipzig, tozo),. 13^. 
This work Is to be consulted on the whole question of ihe breath“Soul and 
primitive ideas on spHtle, blood, and the wanderings of the soul. 

14. The scene dF this copuloling couple Is found In tbe ptetographk manu¬ 
script krtoivn a^ the Codex Ek^rgii. h is reproduced In colur in the recent 
Spanish translation of Eduard Seler's Comenfmo$ CSMce BcirjMij lit 
{Mexico %±M Pi 61. 
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The natuTE of ihe couple aivi ihe sc^ne Is not without questioiL Eduaid 
Seler, whose interproUtion of the Codex Borgianus ts slOl generally accepted 
as the most outhoritjtive, considered the nude pair to be the first human 
couple and the '*blood” symbol passing from the mouth of the male to that 
of the woman to be a sign of the mixture of blood and the vital energies* 
Q 1 Liard Seler* Codex 5 orgixit Eine oitmfxscnnrsche rfer Bibliotck 

dcT Conj^re^aiio dt Propitgmrtda fide^ FI (Berlin^ i0o6l> aiz. More recently 
C A, BujLand speaks of the scene as a couple^ male and female, ^"'with 
tongues jotned together symbolizing sexual intercourse* The man has s ball of 
Incense to show the holiness of the act," Tfjc Gods of Mexico (New York^ 
Capricorn Books)^ p, 204 and %. 6d. 

Now in point of fact there are no features that clearly dUtlnguish the 
couple as male and female, whereas Ln the Codex Borgia representatiotis of 
the female hgure arc invariably made clear by anatomical features. The ^cene 
could conceivably be a depiction of the god of life (or suStainer of life)— 
distinguished as a god by the headdress—infusing the blood-spirit of life into 
mam 

Tj. A picture of this may be seen in Charles Waldemar^ der 

Geschlech^cr (Munich, 195B), Fl IX\T- in connection with such scenes, we 
may note in passing that one of the earitest representations of the kis^ be¬ 
tween man and woman is to be found among the Iberian stone reliefs dis^ 
covered at Osuna, Spain, The piece, dating from the fourth to the second 
century and now In the h-ladrid National ArchaeologicaJ Museum^ Is un¬ 
related to anything else Irtim Osuna^ and one cannot be sure of the exact 
nature or Intent of this kiss^ The busts of a mm and ivoman arc seen in pro¬ 
file. Contact between them is made at the breast^ and ihctr faces meet In a 
light mouth-tn-niDiith kiss (Fig. 4), 

16- lames FrazEr^ The Belief In frtnttOrfnJify ,, ^ ^ If (London^ 19x2)1 

17. Christopher Nyrop, The Kiss and its Hislcry, p. lex. 

i5, Ths Creek Atithotagy with an £ri^fu:h Trunslailcttj ed- W* R. Faton 
(Cambridge^ Moss.^ and London^ 195^)/ p- 

19. "^Thc Soul in the in The Crircrion^ IF (Aprih 1914), 349^359- 

io. See Franz Cumont^ After Ufe in Pjoman Pa^mism (New York^ Oo^i^er 
Publications^ ^939)^ p- ?9- AIso^ Riduud Broxton Onlans> The Origins 0/ 
Eurcpcrtu TJiought (Cambridge, Eng., 1931), pp- 

21. There seems little doubt that Casdet took the passage from Burton^s 
book which also gives examples from Frtronius and A ulus GelHus. In the 
body of his text Burton gives the Castiglione passage rn English: "They 
brejthc out their souls and spirits together with their kisses^ saith Bahh-isar 
Castillo; change hearts and spirits, and mingle affections as they do kieses; 
and it La rather a connexion of the irunde than of the body^' (Fartltlon TtireCh 
Section Two> Member IT!, Subeectlon IV^ where Burton is speaking of the 
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urtiiicja] ollumncnt^ invoived la love* and* at this poLat particularly of llie 
role of kissing). Burton's CastigUone reference is not exact. Since the \m- 
portant page on the kiss m the Book of tU^ Courtier mn&t analyzed In its 
contexts an effort to do so is mode in chapter 4 of the present study- 

22. European LxYerufnre and the Latin Middk trans. W. Rk Trask 

(New York> 1953)^ p. 292. 

23. lames Hutton, Th^ Cr0£k Anthohsy m ital^ fo the Year %Sao [Ithaca^ 
X935), and The Greek Anthology in franee dird in the Lurin tVn'ters 0/ ffio 
Ne^lieriijnds fo fhe Year 1800 (Ethacaj 1946). 

24. Wilhelm Btilsche, Lave^Life m Nature: The Stojy of ihe Evolution of 
Leve^ trans. from the German by Cyril Brown, ed. Norman Haire (London* 
1951), p. 520. 

3,. The Early Christian Centuries 

X. Old Testament references to the Id^s ore found In the following pas¬ 
sages! Genesis 27:27; 29:11; 29:x3? 31:2$; 33^ retoncihaliori 

and kiss of Jacob and Esau); Exodui 4:27 (Aaron and Moses greeting each 
other with a kiss); 3^:7 {the Id&s accompanied by words of peaceful wel¬ 
come); Ruth x[9; 1:14; I Kings 20:42 {the kiss of affechem betiveen David 
and Jonathan); )1 (Cing$ 19-39-40; ;ot 9; Proverbs 27:^; Song of Songs i:i; 
Bn; Tobias 7:7; lotiz; xim^ 

The use of the kiss to conceal a tre^ichcrciiis act is found in the Old 
Teslanuml at El Kings 20:9; and at Proii'erba la written: ^'Better the 

love that scourges, than hate's false hiss.'' The New Testament references 
to the kiss of Judas are in Matthew 26^a-30J in Mark 24:44-46* and in 
Luke 22:4ft where the words of Jesus to Judas are '""Judas^ wouldsi thou be¬ 
tray the of Man with a kiss?" 

jH The references occur in the following Epistles : Romans 16:16; ( Carin- 
thians 16:20; i] Corinthians 13122; 1 Thessabnians 3:26; 1 Peter 3:14. 

4. PauTs Epistles refer to the "holy kiss," whereas the Fetran Epistle speak* 
(In the niiginal Greek) of a "kiss of love/" But It is the same kiss and the 
some custom that Is intended- The holy kiss Is a kiss of Inve (charity )p 

3. See also Romans Bio; li Timothy 1241 Ephesians 2:22. 

6. Phito, QuesHom and Ansutm on ExodusM translated from the Ancient 
Armenian Version of the Original Greek by Ralph Marcus (London; Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1953), pp^ xzftj 169. 

7. F, C Conybeare^ '"Ne^v Testament Notes/' in The Expositor^ 4th seriee^ 
IX (E^ondon^ x^4)ip 460-462* 

ft. See Erwin R. Coodenough, Jewish Sjambok m the Greco-Roman FenoJ^ 
Vtll (New York^ BoUtngen Scries^ XXXVTE^ ^95^h 12^15^ 
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g. Hugo R^Knw writes on the relitiojiship between ihe myBl^ry religions 
and Christ!inity in respect to tultic practices: "^^Many elements that \vcre 
formcrJy declared to be dkecl borrowings from the mystery cnlfe entered 
into Christtim life through the cultura] heritage held in comcnon with the 
Creeks, lb was the same the Cultic words and usages with which the 
Creeks fashioned thcif tnystene^; here, too, symbols were formed of elements 
taken from everyday life..,, The use of Sdenttcat and similar wordsn gestures, 
rites in the Christian and the KeUenistic cults does not imply derivation of 
one from the other but a uommon source m domestic and civil life-'' In 
Pa^an ofui Clm^Hnn *Mysfi:r/csi Pap^irf from the Erancs Yenrtooks* ed. 
Joseph Cambell (New Vork^ Haq?er Toichbooks, t965j, p- 173. As fdr the 
kisSn it Is cJeAf that both the Palestiniiin and Creek worlds knew it in its 
several functions- 

xo. Plutarch's MomUa^ VI, H*ilh an English transUtion by W. C. Helmbold 
(Lotidon; Cambridge, Massn, Loeb Classical Ubrary, 1939), 303. 

11. L 63; in PC 6, 417. A little later Origen also noted that It 

was a practice to exchange the kiss after prayers in the Church (PG X4^ 
1252 ) i TertuUkin rcf«^ to the ki§5 as a '^^ignacuJym orattonis/' a signal for 
the prayer {De XVIIl), PL i, 1176. 

12. "Martyrdom without mysticism is Lmpossible. That martyrdom is not 
fust ascetitism, but also mysticism, b implied in the fact that in the martyr 
ecstasy H realized to the full extent. He stepa completely out of thU life to 
unite Kimudf wUh Cod,'' Anselm Stolz, 0 ^ 5 - 0 ^, The Doctrim of Spkihial 
Perfection^ trans. Atdim WtUiams, 0 -S,B,p S.T.D. (St, Louis and London, 
1945), p, 213, Si, Thomas AtjuLnas spe^ik^ of martyrdom as "nuAtmae 
tharltalis ssgnum," a sign of the greatest love, and says that its perfection 
necessitates the suffering of deaih (Summit Theol, lI-iL 124, a- 7-4)* 

13. T?fe Prtisfoft o/S. Per^ttfJifrt. newly edited from the MSS. with an Intro- 
ducllon and Notes by J, Armitage Robinson {Citmbridge, p. 93- 

Apostolic TfadiHon, 4 ; ift; 2 in The most trustworthy edition of this 
precious work which offers many difficult textual problems U Lti TrfldiVaW 
Apcpstafirfuc dr Stxini Nippo/yfe, Essiii dr Keconstibirion par Dom Berunrif 
in the scries LituTgicwissEoschaflJiche Qutlten imd Forschun- 
gen. Heft 39, MiimshTT Westfalen* 19^3. For the places wr have referred to, 
see pp. 40-41; 54-35. There is also the important English version 

with critical appraisal by the Revn Gregory Oix^ The Ttetttise on the ApostoUc 
Tmdtthn afSL Hippolytus of Rome (London. 3937), pp- 6^ 39. 

ly. Sermo XUT (De Olsaeo, H}- Sermoncs siipasilif/os, in PL 39- xSyO- W^e 
shall see that S. Berrnard of Cliirv^aux was also lo adapt the kiss image to 
the Johannine passage. 

St. Augustine ^vas fond of confronting the two insufflations. Tn one 
place he does so m order to show that ibc resurrected Chtisl who breathed 
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the Holy Spirit Into the dlsdpleE is the sarnie Cod the Creator who breath-ed 
the spirit oE life into the Hrst man. As God viviEed and a soul to Adam 
whom he had first fashioned otil of so Christ gave the Spirit Co the dis¬ 
ciples that they could come forth from iht slime of the worlds "'Et insufflavit 
in faciem eoTum/ (jtii flalu primum hommern vivificavit, et de Emo erexit^ quo 
flalu anJmam membrls dedit; sigiuEcans eirni se e^jse^ quL insuiflavit In faciefn 
eomm^ ut a |ulo exsurgerent^ et luteis cperibiis renimtiarcnt.^ In Joamih 
Evan^cUum^ Tractatus XXXIL 6; in Ocuvre$ de Strfnf Anpistfri, IX 

(Paris, 16^9), p. 60a- The ivvo biblical uiiiuffialiqns are also the subject of 
Book XllC chapter of The City af Cod. There AugusHno explains that 
Genesis 2=7 speaks not of the transmission of the Holy Spirit to man but re- 
ftrs rather to the infusion of the rational soul by God in man. 

In connection with this (and the kiss itnagej there comes to mind Dante's 
descripfJon of the direct infusion of the rational or spiritual soul by God 
into each human embrv'o (which has been fashioned by Cod^s child> Nature); 

Apr! alia veriti che vicne il petto; 

E sappl che, si costo cornea! feto 
L'^arttciilar del cerebro e perfetto, 
to motor prrmo a lui $i uolgf lieto 
Sovra lant''arEe di naturar c spim 
SpMto now rir ocrfii repleW^ 

fpiirgaton'o, XXVj 67—72) 

Here then is the picture of God the Oealor bending affectionately ovw the 
human creature (be It yet an embryo) and insufflating into it the soul- Dante's 
Image and the very words spiru and spjrffo reveal ihit he had the Vulgate 
of Genesis ajj in mind 2 '^fuspirmsif Ln faciem eios sp/mcfdifju vitae.'^ 

17. Eusebius, The Erde^iff^fical Hktofyt with an English translation by 
Kirsepp Lake (London and New York, Loeb Classical Libraryli 126-127, 

IS. The Odes of Solomon wore discovered in 1009 by J, Rendcl Idarris. 
Written In Syriac,, an Aramaic dialect, the)' are a product of the second 
century. The definitive sttidy with an accojnpanpng lileraJ translation 
(English) of the Odes remains that of J. Rendd Harris and . 4 JpKon&e Mlngona 
In two voltimEs wKidi appeared in 1916 and 2920: Tlte Odes and Psatnis of 
Solonwn (Manche^teTp England) i The translation b reprinted In The Oldesi 
Chrisiittft Hymn'^Sookt Introduction by Michael Maryosip fTemplc, Texas^ 

19. Hans-Martin Schenhe/'Das Evangelium nach Philippiia/^ TftcoJogfsrkc 
LEerntt/rzciriing, 5^ (19^9)^ n. r^ 1-5. Thi^ preface ii folloived by ScKenke's 
German translation of the Gospel of Philip from the Coptic. Schimke's was 
the first modem translation of Philip. Though the Coptic manuscript dates 
from around a,ej. 400, the tosi Creek original is thought to be of the second 
Of third century. For a dlsmssion of the discovery of the Coptic manuscript 
and for the present vieivs on the document, see the work referred to In the 
next note. 
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m T/fC Gospel of Philip^ translated from the CopHc text by R. McL. 
Wibon (London, 19^-)^ pp- 54"55» numeriGal division into "sayings" 
Was Brst made by Schenke In his German translation. 

XrJbid^f pp. 39--40. 

zXp '^Das Evangelinm rtach PlUlippus/' p. 

Z3>nxie Books of S. Ireiiaeus Agairtst Here$ie&^ trans. Rev, John Kebk 

(Oxford and London, 3S77), p. 43. 

24. Alexander the False Prophet^"" 41. in l-uGiaii^ wffli an English Tmns- 
lol/opt by A. M+ Harnton^ IV flondon and New Vork^ Loeb Classical Library^ 
1013). 52 ^. 

25* The Pis^is Sophia, which Is a tniscellimy of several documents, purports 
to reveal an esoteric learning given by Jestis after the ResurreetJon to Apostles 
and women disciples. It has been peser^^ed in a Coptic manuscript Author¬ 
ship and dates of the various parts are cjucstlons that are still debated. How¬ 
ever, iheie seems to be general agrtrement that the first document—in which 
OUT kiss image occurs—is of the second or third centuries;. See the intro¬ 
duction by F. Legge in risfis SopFuoj literally translated from the Coptic by 
George Horner fLondon, 1024)1 pp- vil-xIvilL For the episode of the kiss 
between Jesus and the Holy Splril: in this ediHoti, see pp. 39r-6o+ There ex¬ 
ists 3 highly regarded German translation in Carl Schmidt^ fCoptrscJi- 
gnostische Schtiften, I Bd (Leipiig, i9<>5)r For the kiss passage^ soe the recent 
reprint of this work edited by W; Till (Berlin^ ^ 9 ^ 4 }* p- 7^- 

From T^^e Discourse of Thcadosht$^ in The Apocryphal Ncu? Tesfa- 
nrenh heing the Apocryphttl Gospels, Aefs^ jind ApocidypseSp mlh other 
Narratives and fragments Nemfy Tmiis/rtfeif hy Mjontaguc Rhodes James 
(Oxford, 19^-1; corrected edition 1935), p. i^cj. 

zy. The (question of the place and manner of the kiss in the liturgy is com¬ 
plex^ and to Speak of ii would be to EUl these pages with minutiae that are 
important in theSf own right but really outside my main concern^ It is not 
easy to determine when the kiss was given on the mnuth. Some rites pre¬ 
scribe the kiss as an omitum oi-is into the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
the kiss or pai eventually was reduced to a miJd embrace occasionally ac¬ 
companied by a touching of the cheeks. At the same time, outside the Uhirgy 
the kiss tended to become restricted to meetings between the highest ec- 
d^iasticaj dignitaries or noble personages. An Interesting development In 
the ceremony of the liturgical kiss was the introduction in the thirteenth 
centur>'—first in England and soon after on the Continent—of the oi^cid- 
aiorium Of par board, a plaque bearing a painted or graven image of Christ 
or of some other holy and symbolical figufK. Because this could be kissed 
by the laitx' was once again mads to participate in the kiss of peace. 
Greduz^y, however, the imparting of the kiss in l^s way also ceased. For 
partlcuLirs on these and other matters concerning the llhirgical uw of the 
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kisSj th* f pup wing may b« consulted; F. CatrciL "Baiser,'' in DfCtrorrnaif^ 
j^archeologie chretienw fi dt fitwrgje (fasc. Xn}« Vol* Il> Part [ (Paris, 

Cols. 117-150; Dorn Gregory Dix, The Shape of the LlHfgy (Glasgow, 1945), 
pp. 105—110; Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., The Mass of fhc Komoft Rife; If# 
Origins and DenehpTnent, transUted hy Francis A. Bnnrner, C.S.S.R., It 
(New York, 1955)- 521-331- 

18. Catechetical Lecturer XXIH, 5, From The Cafechafical Lecftires of Sidnt 
Ctpil (Oxford, 1859), pp. 275-174* Sec PG 55, im. 

29. Sermo CCXX\'1I (In die Pefchae, [VJ; in Oeuordf compafes de Saint 
Augustin, XVni (Paris, 1872), 190* 

30. Sermo CCIV (Jn Epiphania Domini, VI); in Oeupres competes, XVtll, 
100. 

jia e stwrff a ettra deWttrdine 

^^emitanp efi 5. j4gt>5fino . . * , Ip S^mene^ post Muifrincs Reper^i (Rdme, 
1950), ji . 

Senno CCUKVIL 4 (In die Pmftcostes, i); Oewrtf? XVIIJ, 

377- 

j5- Tlif E^:c^e 5 ^^Isf^^ri^ Hrjmrdtyj IIlj js 8; itit PC ja 437* keeping wftJi 
ChristV commaiiii that the faithFd !s>va one anos:her^ Christiwis moisted on 
the necessity of love and unity in order to approach Christ. To love others 
Is to love Christ. To be with Christ who i* the Head, one mtiet be united 
by lore to all who are the body. For this rea^tt Augustine somewhere com¬ 
pares the desire to come to Christ without this all-embracing lov'c to the 
desire of one who would kiss the head of a beloved while heading on his 
feet, 

34. Ort Compimc/Eon^ 1* 3; in PC 47, 398^ 

35. Eapiarntd Insfrudwns, frans^ Paul W* Harkins {Westminster, Md, and 

London^ pp. 171-172^ The passage is from the Oeventh Instruction* 

the CFriginol of which was published by Ah Papadopoulos-Kerameus In a rare 
Russian series of the ferrmer University of Si. Petersburg; Vnria gr<iccfl saerd. 
Sbornik grcccstrkb tici^dannikh bogus FotifA'ifcli tck$fuu 1-IV oefeoo (St. 
Pelerfiburg, 1900), pp. 154-183, 

38. "Homily 44 on the Brst Epistle to Corinthians/^ Sn PG ^1,576^ 

37- "^'Homily 30 on the Second Epistle to Corinthians/^ in PG 61., 608. 

38. Lof. cih 

39. Bi^piisrnal p. 17^. 

40. Cofl^fttMfio/is of tfttf HoJy A^os^lesj. Il, vii {lvii)x In The Anie-Nicene 
Fnthets^ ed. A, Roberts and J,. Donaldson, Vll (Buffalo^ ii86}j 4^2- 

41. '"Magnum sacramenttim osoilum pads: sic oscnlare, nt diligas, Ne sis 
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[udas; luda^ tradltor Oitistuci ore oscidabiihirj cprde insidiabatiir/^ M^£c:e^' 
/^osiriirifl^rrfip I, Senjujn^jp post Mmrtnos Reperti (Rome^ ^1-3 ir 

41, EplstoLa 41 Mftiri); in FL 16,1x64-1165* 

43. Htxacmi^on^ VI, Lx, 63 . In Bibltaihem Pafrum Ecclcshifticorum 
Ijiiuwnfm St-fcer^j, IX, pars IT {Ldprig, 1S40). i6p. In the t^xi 1 have ttsed 
the trarE^taEion by John J. Savage in Hexjnrfempi, P^iradise^ urtrf Cain md 
(Mew Yof^^- 1061)^ p. 17B. 

44, PC 6, 964. The passage occurs in a context in which Athenagorss 1 e 
replying h) the charge of incest broitehl against the OirUtbns. 

45- PC Sp 660-661, The English translation u&ed from T^ire yln(f-.Vlccrre 
Ffffilers, ed. A, Roberts and J. Donaldson^ 11 1Buffalo^ 1^35)^ ^91^ The dangers 
in tissing (between the «!m?s) %verc evidently always present. In the ninth 
century^ Amalariiis of Metz also admonished his flock that when the Pax 
Is !o be given st die Mass^ (he men are noi to \dss the wemen and vice versa 
for fear that unholy carnal desires be aroused. De ErcIesTiistfcnj afftdisr in PL 
305^ 115^ A-B. 

The comparison that Ciement made between the sting of certain spiders 
and licentious kisses calls to mind a sitniJir judgment made by Socrates when 
the latter pointed to the dangers that lurk In the kiss. The episode is recorded 
by Xenophon in the Mnnor^rhilrff (I* iii^ 11-13): ^'Unhappy manf^ exclaimed 
Socrates, "'and what do you think that you incur by' kissLng a handsome 
person [yoiithj? Do you not expect to become at once a slave . . . ? And to 
be compolied to pursue what not even a madman %voiiLd pursue?^" "By Her¬ 
cules/^ said Xenophon^ ''what extraordinary power you represent to 1^ in a 
kisst'' "^Do you wonder at thisT' rejoined Socrates; ^'are vou not aware that 
the Tarantula by fust touching a part of the body with his mouth i wears men 
doivn With pain, and deprive^ them of thdr Senses^' "Yes, indeed/' said 
Xenaphem^ *but the Taranmla infuses something at the bitten part/' "And 
do you no! ihink, foolbh man/" rejoined Socrates^ '^Hhat beautiful perj^ns in¬ 
fuse Mnnething when they kiss# something which you do not see?"" Tfie 
Menwrabilm of SornUefi, trans. Rev. ). S. Watson {Philadelphia, 1890), pp. 
36-37. See also Xenophon"s jFjrrTijnrt, IV, 15-26. 

46. Hermas, Le Pas^r^^^, IniroducHon, texle critique, traducHon el notes 
par Robert Joly iParis^ 1056); Sources Chr^tiennes, No. 53, pp. 311-314+ A 
modem English transittlon of The Shepherd of Hermas by Joseph M-'-F. 
Marique. SJ.^ is printed in ihe series The Fathers of the Church; TJur 
Aposto/ic Pafhm, trans. Francis X. Climm. (oseph M.-F. Marique, 5 J,, 
Gerald C. WaJsh^ S.J* (New York, 1047-43), pp, 

47 >SMHmnas,Ic rrr5teijr,ed. Joly, pp, 40 and 312,11-1. The Rev. F. Crom- 
bie, author of an (ran^Iation into English of the Shrph^d. writer: in 

conflation with the episode: "We have in it f the early cxpetixnent of living as 
brothers and ^iiiters] an example of the struggles of individuals out of 
heathenssm^by no means an institution of Christianity itself." TJie Ante- 
Nicfne fathvrs, fl (Mew York, 1913), 50, 
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46h Herniaj Le Pa^teuT^ pp. Beth ihe identity of the tall M^Siter 

a.nd the meaning of the tower are made manife^ to Herman after his ex¬ 
perience v^ilh the virgins. Et is then loo that Herman is told who the twelve 
virgins themselves are. They are nothing less than holy spirits, the twelve 
powers of the Son of God wlthoy t whioh one cannot enler into the Kingdom 
of God- Their names arc: Faiths CDniinence, Fortitude, Patience, SEmpIsdly, 
Innocence, Purity^ Cheerfulness, Truth, Understanding, Concord^ and Lov'e. 
The cpiestion arises as to whether this allegorU 4 tion has a bearing on the 
croUc q7i^e between Hermas and the virgins^ )oly and some oiher scholarf> 
deny this to be «. Joly rejeeb: the interpretation that would see the episode 
as an aljegaiiral represeniation of the joys of heaven. See HiJrmas, Le PflsfeHr^^ 
pp, 48 and 51^, n- t. The argionents against any allegorical IntEntion at oUv 
however, are not conciuEive. It seeing to me that we m»y well have an awk¬ 
ward attempt at an adaptation of an erotic pagan theme to a Christian al¬ 
legory. In a similar way, but much later. Boccacdo, In his /Fneio^ was to 
make a clumsy attempt at allcgoriring the figures of scdfuctive nymphs whose 
sensual charms are perceived by a young and as yet uncouth shepherd, 

Epistula VI, 4. In Saint Cyprian, Correspondence, h ed, Le Chanolne 
Bayardf 2nd ed. (Paxis^ 17* 

50. The Pfissinn of 5* Perpeftm (sec n- 13 above)* p, &o. 

ft, Vtaxbne Colltgnon, sur les morntmefif^ grecf ef r^^nuniss Telafif^ 
au my the de PsyeW^ in Efbh'oth^^rie des ^cch^ ftani;aisF 3 d^Afhi^nes et dc 
Rome,, fascicule second {Paris* 1S77), pp. 285-446^ For the list of ChrlsUan 
sarcciphagi bearing the Psyche and Eros embrace, see pp. 436-43S, 

ya. See CoHignon^ p. 364* 

53. Filippo Buonarotti, fopm ^fcwnl frflmmcTiri d\ v&sl 

auiichi di uciro Qmatt rfl ftgt4re Iroi'nM rtr dntifpri ifi Rowih (Fireiue, 1716!, 
p. 201H More recently* Franz Ctunonl* touching on the presence of the Bros 
and Psyche myth in funerary art, WTote that the group "^bcUse cet amour 
divin dont Fame dolt etre saisle pcFur s:'elcver vers le s^|our des dleux/^ and 
in 2 note to this he interpreted the overall in>^h as symbolizing the sod's 
ivinning of Paradise '^Lr conte moral sulvant lequel Psyche apr^5 de duras 
epreuves et unes^v^re p^ilenceobtenait, grace a rintercei&sifm d^ros* d^^etre 
Ir.triBportw dans I'Olympe* ota un mariage rtini?salt pour toti jours h 
arnant, de^Tnt i P^poque paSenne el lesta pour les chretiens un syitibole do 
FSnte pen^rce de Pamour dlvin* quj, jpr^ avoir cxpic ses faiites* est admise 
au del/^ RrcFierches jur le synihoRsme fnij^rijfre jfes romatos {Paris, 1041)^ 
pp. 310-520, n, a. 

54. Epistula XXX Vn* 5* in CarrefpQndiince^ I. 94. The accommodation of 
certain pagan rnythff to Christian ideas, especially in funerary art. Included 
such figures as Hermes and Orpheus as youi^g shepherds, in which guise they 
were types of Chrisl. More Sn line with the Psyche-Erw myth was the legend 
of Ganymede abducted by Jupiter, which was allegori2ed into the Christian 
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ide^ of the sours ^soension lo IdeawiL Such myths were io be revived in the 
same key by the Italian Neoplatonists and artists of the Renaissance. 

55, toi. It is worthwhile remembering that Ln Genesis^ Juda¬ 

ism and Christianity had an androgyne myth also. Both versions □! the 
Genesis account (1 z:xt-Z4) of the creation of miin consider the origi¬ 

nal man to be androgynous or hcrmaphroditicH 

y6. "Quid cst ergo amor, nisi quaedant vita duo aliqua copulans, ve! 
copulare appelens^ amantem saUcet, et quod amatur? Et hoc eHam in extemis 
camalibusqite aniDribtis ita eat.*'^ De Trlirrfafe^ VlTlj Xj 14? in Oeurrr^s de Saint 
XVT^ ed. F. Agaisse, SJ. (ParLs^ ^95^)^ 7^- 

57. De ardine, Ih xviib 4^; in Oeuvresr de Smnt Aifgiishfi^ IVj ed. R. j olivet 
(Paris, 194 S), 446. 

sSp 1 would refer, for example, to one of the most widely re:jd psychological 
enquiries concerning love in our day. It is easy to see that Erich Froitun's The 
Art cf Laving [New York, Harper Colophon Books, 196Z) is centered on the 
concept that true love—in whatever fom it lakei—is the result of the human 
creature's sense of alienation and an urge to find at^me-ment, 'Tlio desire for 
interpersonal fusion/' Fromm writes^ "'is the most powerful s^trlving in man, 
It IS the most fundamental passion, it is the force which keeps the human race 
together* the clan, the family, society. The failure to achieve it means insanity 
or destruction" fp. iS)* VMthiit this existential need for fusion or oneness is 
included the specific biological need for union between the masculine and 
feminine poles. And Fromm observes further that 'The basis for our need to 
iove lies in the experience of separateness and the resulting need to overcome 
the anxiety of separateness by the experience of unlon^ The religious form of 
love, that which is called the love of God, U psychologically speaking, not 
difierent. It springs from the need to overcomE separateness and to aciiieve 
union"" (p. 65)- 

"De Substantia Dilectionis"' (hrstlriirione? fn Dcf^tfogimr, ch. TV)^ m PL 
17^. 15 - 

to. Loc, dn 

61, It may be pointed out that Paul's words indicate that it is the earthly 
conjugal union which is a copy of the mystic marriage bctiveen Christ and the 
Church. This Is a ^'Platonic'' feature, if one likes, in Paurs passage. Some dme 
after Paul, the Neoplatcmsc philosopher Plotinus has the same manner of con* 
sidering a supernal union to be the niodfl of the union of earthly lovers. 
Speaking of the souFs attaimneni: of union with the divine, he says that then 
there is ^'no longer a duality but a two in one; for so long as Ihe presence 
holds, all distinction fades;: it Is as lover and beloved here, in a copy of that 
union, long to blend'' (Enneuds VI, vrL 34). Plotinus, The Ennc/ids, trans, 
Stephen MacKenna, 3d ed. revised by B. S, Page (London, 1956), p* kVe 
will find the same thing bier in medieval |ewish mystloHm. 
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6i. Mysfidsm {New Yotk^ 19^0)^ p* 426, This work wiis first pufalishrd In 
1011. 

63* As for the nuptial idca^ It is jJready conspicuous in the Old Testament; 
it b€comes a major metaphor in the Gospels of the New Testament (where we 
even find the portrayal of Christ's awareness of himself as a Bridegroom), and 
is fully confirmed by St. Paul^ most dramaticaUy in the passage from Ephe¬ 
sians. For a close tHdmination of this motif in the pophelic books of the Old 
Testament^ see Andr^ Fenillet^i to Cff/itrijiw ties CnnHijwes; £.fude de th^ofogie 
&iMi9»e ef r^exians swr unc miihode d'exig^ (Paris, 2053^ PP- 24^29^- 
The cor^cept as it developed from the Old to the New Teslament and then in 
the early Church Fathers has been studied by Claude Chavasse in The Bride 
of Christ: An Enijiftty into the Nupiial Element in Early CJirrshauity (Lon¬ 
don, 1940)^ a work that stresses the Idea of the Bridegrocni and bride as refer¬ 
ring to Christ and the Church {which is the Mystical Bride and the Mystical 
Body of Christ). Chavasse is unsympalhetic to the intcrprctalian that con- 
slders the individual soul to be the bride, thb being 4 devciapmenf that 
reached its apogee in the twelfth century. Thus he does not do justice, or so it 
seems to me^ tn the richness of St Bernard's sermons on the Song. On the 
other hand> the chapter on St. AugusUne's use of the bride motif is excellent. 
Angustine^ who does not adopt the soul-bride theme, save perhaps with nne 
exception (5frni. LXXXVIT. 9), freipcnily in hi* v^rt‘i tings applies the idea of 
the bride as the Church. 

64. The interpretation of the Song of Songs In the Jewish tradition has Wn 
studied by Paul Vulliaud in Le Canii^iie des CunUques^ if nprbs la tradUion 
jtiiue (PariSx 1925)^ a book which is, however, often dwconcerting. Besides 
giving over half of his time to ndiruling almost everything that had hitherto 
been written about the Song, the author seenw not to care about matters of 
thronoldgy^ and frequently ascribes mcdiev^al Jewish itrysCical trends to earlier 
periods. Eti some cases to the time of 5t- Paul. The reader w"l!l find a succinct 
and reliable account of the Jewish tradition vis-a-vis the Song in The Jeiotsh 
Encyciopedfi* under the entries ''Bride'* and *'Song of Songs.'* For a view of 
the major Christian interpretatioiis of the Song through the centuries^ see the 
Invaluable DktwnrimTiSdi!SpiritmUti et M}isHi}Wrl\ (Farts, T<in)- 

06 -toc. However^ the most definitive single *tudy of patristic and rnedieval 
Christian exegeses of the Song in the West is that by Friedrich Ohly, 
Hohelied-SHidlent Crimdzll^e emer Ces^hkhle der Hohdiedmi^legung rfes 
Ahendhndes bts um raoo. Scdiriften def Wissenschaftllchen Gesellschaft an 
der Johann Wolfgang Gorthe-Unw'ersitat Frankfurt am Main^ Geistesivls- 
senschaflliche Reihe Nr. t (Wiesbaden* to^a). Another importanl though 
more specraliecd snidy 1* Helmut Rlcd I inker's Die MdkeU&^i^ketf der Kirzhe 
ift den hteinhehen HohEUedkofnmentnrcn des MhfetaUers, (Fjfuensti^ri 
A survey ivhirh Is especlaltv valuable for some of the more mndern interpreta¬ 
tion's la H. Rowley^s ^Thc InLerpretatitin of the Song pf Songs." In that 
author** volume The ScrtwTir of the lord and of her E*«ay^ on the Old Tests- 
merit {London. 1952)^ pp. 160—234- The bulk of Rowley's essay is devoted to 
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a. cogent criticism of the view ihat ilie Song i? clo-^ly connected with the 
Lturgy of the Bab\1ojii;!n Adonis-Tdminuz fertility cult. The latter is a vietv 
that has been favored by many in one (omi or another, especially since iK was 
put forth by T* I* Meek in The latest somewhat modlTied presentation 
of this view by Meek is found in T/pp fpi/crprc^erV Btbk, V (Sew York, 1056), 
01-^3. There (p. 94) the author still maintains that "The Son^ 0/ Satijjs JS the 
survival in convcntiorulizcd form of ancient Hebrew New Year liturgies that 
celebrated the reunion and rnarnage of the sun god with the mother goddess^ 
which in the ancient worEd typified the revival of life in nature that came with 
fhe return of the growing season." For a consideration of the possible re¬ 
lationship between the Song and love poetry of the East as well as for a 
refutation of thecuUicand Jiterahst interpretylionH [both ancient and modem, 
for the controversy ox'Cr the Song is as vital today as ever), see the edition of 
the Song in the series of Le CmiMijjEe des Conti{}ue$, traduc¬ 

tion et commentate par A- Roberta P.SpS., et R. Tcnimay, 0-F- avec le con- 
emirs de A. PeuiUet, P.S^^ (Pifis, 1963)- ThEs volume includes an essential 
bibliography 

65- The attitude of Christianity toward marriage in the early centuries and 
In llio Middle Ages is notorious. For the theologians, virginitj' and absolute 
chastity were the highest ideals as conditions which would preserve one from 
j defection from Codj marriage was at best held to be a necessary evil- It was 
3 lt>vfuL concession to weakness^ and It was necessary to the propagation of 
the spectci- but otherwise it was deplorable. Rather than Christ's approval of 
marriage, early Christsantty remembered Paul's begnidging tolerance: "f wish 
you were all in the same stale as my^ell ... To the unmarried and to the 
widows, I svDuld say that they will do mil to remain in the same state 
mysrlff but if they have not the gift of continence, let them marry; better to 
marry than to feci the heat of passion^' fmetius esl enlm nubere Cfuam uri. 
] Cor. 7:7^)- The voice? echoing this sentimEm were manV/ but among the 
iTiost forceful was St. Jerome*? in his yldi^crsifs IcmifiJii/miffij a work that 
enjoyed great fame in the Middle Ages because of Its antifeminlst pronounce- 
tnents. Jerome remind? his readers that it i? a gr-eat blessing not to be bound 
to a wife because then one is free to serve Chris In As for those who are 
married, he warns them that ardent love of one"'? wife is equivalent to adultery 
or fomicdtion. A man should love his wife with judgment^ not with feeling 
(SapJens vir judicia debei anrirre ftou 0 ffectu]r Married men should 

behave toward their wives not as lovcr?j but as husband?, PL zx, iSi- 

PauPs attitude toward marriage was declared the official position of the 
Catholic Church at the Council of Trent in a decree thiiLt anathemiitized those 
who held celibacy and virginity to be an inferior state to marriage. Nonethe¬ 
less, It would be ^vning to deny that the overall elTcct of Catholic teaching has 
been to spint u^ li rr and sanetlfv martiage, and it ivas precisely PauPs use of 
the confugal tiruon of man and wife to figure the unlcm of ^rist and the 
Church which was a key te^t In this development. Besides this general de¬ 
velopment, there were voltes \n the Middle Ages that spoke of the po^iiHve 
side of marriage and sex in a naturalistic key. 
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66. PC 44, 776 C. 

67. 700 C-D- 

6B. As an Olustraticn of this pint w may refer tp J passage from the great 
seventeenth century Spanish mystic St John of the Cross^ who e^dts the 
^ense of touch as the highest in th^ order of the spiritual and the kiss 

as the greatest touch that God gives to the soul- 'Tor these are the toodtes that 
the Bride entreated of HEtti in the Scngs> saying OscrJetHi- rrie oscnlo ori5 smi. 
Since this is o thing which lakes place in such dose intimacy with Cod^ 
whereto the sou] desires with such yearnirigs to attain, it esteems and longs 
for a touch of this Divinity more than atl the other favours that God gr^ts It. 
V^lierefore, after many such favours ha^^ been granted to the Bride in the 
said 5ongs, of which she has sung therein, she is not satisfied, but entreats 
Him for these Divine touches, saying; 'Who shall give Thee to me* my 
brother, that [ might End Thoe alone without^ sucking tlu? brEusts of my 
mother^ so that I might kiss The* wiih the mouth of my soul/ Dark Night of 
the Soui trans. and cd. E. Allison Peers, yd rev, eJ. (New York^ Image 
Books), p* laS. 

69. De IV Gradihas Viofcntjte Cariinti$^ ifi. 1 have used the critical edition 
of Get Vais Dumelge (Paris, 1955)^ p. 145* 

70. The significance of the m.'od for such a language was admirably stated 

by Evdyn Underhill in a work on mysticism whidt, although written half a 
century agO/ remains a das^ic in its field. The aulhor writes; '“'Al this point we 
begin to see that the Language of deification^ taken alone, w'lU not suffice to 
describe the souTs final eseperience of Reality, The personal and emotional 
aspect of man's relation wilh his Source is also needed if that which he means 
by ^unlun with Cod' is to be even parlially Kt pressed. Hence, even the most 
'transcendents]'mystic is constantly compelled to-fall back on the language of 
love ifi the endeavour to express the content of his metaphyiical raptures: 
and forced in the end to acknowledge that the perfect union of lov^r arul 
Beloved cannot be suggested in the precise and arid terms of feligious phlJos- 
ophy^ Such arid language etudes the most dangerous aspects of 'divine union,' 
the pantheistic on the one hand, the ^amoristlc' on die other; but It also faik 
to press the most splendid side of that amazing etperience. It needs soine 
otlicr, more personal and intimate wsion to complete it; and this we ^hall find 
In the reports of those mystics of the 'Intimate' type to whom the Unitive life 
has meant not self-loss in an Essence, but self-fulfilinent in the union of heart 
and will." Mysticism (New York, pp. 45^-426- 

Wliat is satd here of CliristiJii mystical language is true of other religlona 
as wall. Muslim mystldsm in parHcuW \s to be compared with ChriiftiaTiity 
In this matter. A J. Arberrv svrites; '^Many anecdotes of the early Sufis relate 
how fond tliev were of quoting love poetry, often in the first place of a purely 
human character^ which they interpreted allegoricallv to accord with their 
own passionate spiritualism .... Fully to understand the faicr poetry of 
Sufism_It Is necessary to keep in mind how fundamental In SuE thought 
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this allegory of love, and how readily m their nunds htiman and Divine 
Imagery ia interchanged/' Account nf Mystics o/ hfam 

(London^ 1^50)^ p. 61. 

71. De vtrgtmbus v^lmdis^ Xl^ 7. In Sfromrtiit ptitfrisncd et m^dinetjali^jt 
Fa^dcutus (fuartus: Q. St'pNmi FforeFt^ls Terful/lffwr De amthite et De trir- 
ginibus vdandii /ihe/Ji, ed G, E Dierks (Utrecht/Antweipl, 1556)^ p* ^5. Cf* 
De aro/icifiLV XX 10^ ibid., p. ^2- 

ys. PL Ufi?. 

73. The important document relative to this topic is a decree by Constantine 
concerning the question of donations mile nuptias fCod^i Theod&s. ed, G. 
HaeneJ, 184^ Bonn, 111, 5, a). For its significance and impact see G. Tamassia. 
'"Osculimi ljiten.^eruen5; Contributo dia storia dpi riti nuzidli/' in Khnsla 
stones itfiliErnd, II (ift&fj# 241-164. For matrimonial riles under the Empire 
see also Mario Righ^iti* M^rrtnjjJe di Storia Uturgim, IV (MUan, ^953)/ 335^ 
It is not known when the use of the kiss as the seal or perfectijig of betfothal 
among the Romans was begun. Taniassia notes that by the time of Con- 
stantine^s decree Roman customs had perhaps lost even the memory of the 
austerity of the early years of the Republic^ which evidenliy would not have 
approved of such usage. Mow^ever, it is not so much as an erotic symbol that 
the betrothal kiss seems lo have been used^ but rather as a magical rile 
establishing a psycho-physical union, to this sense it could haw been i|uite 
ancient. It is also tc be noted that Tertullian's reference to (he usage precedes 
the decree by a century. 

74. Until ihe ninth century^ writes W* M. Foley^ "the ^ptfnsdtn and actual 
nuptials wcrcfttill regarded as distinct ocTemcrniet^betvvecn which an interval 
of time might elapse... ^ It is, however, most probable that from much earlier 
times the two ceremonies had been generally combined in practice. Formal 
sponmlia were nol required by Roman law, and were frequently omitted. In 
such ca^s . * . espousal ceremonies ivould take place at the actual marriage " 
"Marriage," m The Encyclopedia of Relightt md Ethics, ed. f. Hastings. ’VlII 
(New York, 192&), 45E It is curious that the author does not rnentimi the kiss 
spcdDcally as being among the chief features of the ancient betrothal cere* 
monyt 'HIig solemn Iroth-pjight, the joining of hands and the giving and 
receiving of a ring ot rinp with certain gifts of mone)-—the arrhae, pledge of 
the dowry—were the principal features of the betrothal ceremony" (p. 43 s). 

75. The E^tcux Pontificat of the eleventh and rivclfth centuriesH in Its 
description of the marriage ceremony, indicates that after \be Agnus Deu '^‘'the 
bridegroom goes up to the altar to receive the Fax from the priest^ luid then 
carries it to his bride, whom he kisses/* A. VilUexi. The History atfd Liturgy 
of the Sflcrrnwerrls* trans. FL W, Edwards fN'ew York, io32)/pp. 323-324. 
Villien also notes that the Ambrosian Ritual likewise declares that at the 
marriage Mass the Pax U given firE:t to the bridegrwm. then to the bride {in 
missit dnhm paz 5 portso pirmirm. ddrrde sponsue). Ibid.,, p- 3^4. There was 
Ali«) an effort to ejcdude the imptiaJ kiss entirely^ csp«?cially in the post- 
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Tridcntine pcricxi. For exoinpk, a Synod of Turin in 164^ (kcLired: "'Ntdli 
sponra Ikeat in encl^ia spontam oscuIatI” (Synod. [ Taur^ 1^47* p- ^4). 
Quoted Ln M, Righctli, Manuals, fV, J45. The Ids? is qnco agiin in 

current ti54g« is part of the wedding ceremony in the Church. 

76. Before or contemporaneously vvith Origcn, in the early part of the third 
century^ Hippolytus of Rome had wiillen t commentary in which the bride 
was the Church, and the bridegroom was the Incarnate Woid. Of this work^ 
which was very likely the first full Christian spiritual alleg&iitdtion of the 
Song, crdy fragments remiin^ In It^ there is at least the suggestion of the soul 
as bride. See DicHottnaire de Spirituality (above^ n. 64 n> 

77. In Can fxCHrri Cxuiifcoriiwi C ij PC S5. Except for a few Greek frag- 
fnenfe^ Origen''s Commentarv' on the Song ccunes down to us In the Latin 
translation of Kufinus- Similarly his Homilies on the Song were saved for 
posterity' by way of the Latin version of St. Jerome. 

76. FG 56 . 

7^. "II saute aux yeux qti^on est id [la litterature herm^que] atix antipodes 
de la Conception philonieniie et gnostique, d^api^ laquelle le pneuma est 
consider^ ccnnztie line luini^re divine accords k I'homme en vue de lul 
reveler des v^rit^s quil nc pourrait pas connaitre par Ics seules forces de son 
Lnteliigence humainc-" G. Verbeke^ L'cwhifion de k rfocfrine dti pneutm du 
sftjicisme d S. ^ugjcstin (Paris and Louvain. 3045), p. 521. 

So. in Liber de Isaac ef flJtrrfiflj PL 14^ 53 i- 

81. Epistola 41, In PL 1^, 1165. The same verso from the Psalm had 
been referred to as a kiss by Origen in speaking of the kisses of the Word 
as the illuminating of obscure meanings for the perfected sotil. See PG 23^ 

ay^sd. 

61. Dt $it£ramcniis^ it. f-p; PL 3 ^/ 46^467. 
fi5. PC Sir 51 - 

64. The Euchaiiftic-biidd union is in fact a frequent thought in Chris ban 
writers. Without seeking to multiply exomplesj. ive may note that one of the 
most ecstatic waxings on the Eucharist as a marital union between the com^ 
muiticant and Jesus Christ occurs In the ivarks of Bossuet. The eating of the 
God-man Is a marriage in besdy and spirit between bride and Bridegroom, 
Building on the fundamental JoharmLne text (John 6x57), Bossuet reminds 
us that the union and the Indwelling Is reciprocal, and. he says/'FEucharistie 
nous expLque toutes les paroles d’amour^ de correspondanoe, d^’miion. qui 
sent entre Jesus-Christ et son Eglise, entre FEpoux et iTpouse, eutrt lui et 
nous/* Oewtires ccmplke$ de Bo53Hef. VI (Paris, iS^ah 5^- These words are 
immediately follow^ by the reinarkable passage in which Bossuet explains 
the brida]-a]imentary image of eating and asslmElating the Host by an analogy 
with the rage of Kumafi lovers who seek desperately fo unite in an embrace 
and kiss that have an anthropophagic quality and intent 
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The Euchorisl is the divine Banquet, mi it is worthwhile noting that m 
the Church's liturgical chants^ PsaJm ^5, which urges us to '''’last* and see 
how sweet d\t Lord is/' has commonly been linked with the Eucharlsl. TIie 
invitation to taste and so experience the sweetness o£ the Lord is easily con^ 
nected with the kiss Lmage^ hIs is done, for example, in the eleventh century 
by John of F^amp^ who brings the verse from the Psalm into conjunction 
with the kiss of the Song: ^^OscuJetur me osculo oris suL Quae osculum 
divinae vefitalis feticissimo amore expelis, vaca et vide quoniam Deus est 
suavii/' Quoted in Lfn imrirre dc frt fie apaWfiie/fe £iu X/' siec/c: }fan dp 
Fecamp, par han Lactcrcq ct Bonnes (Parfs, 1946), p. 205- 

Sy. A. M. La Bonnardiere, who has recorded Augustine's citations from 
the Song, gives no entry for ihe verse that speaks of the Shulamite's request 
for kis^. See ^^Le Contique des Contiqucs dans roeuwre dc saint Augo&lin/^ 
in Remie des Srtudes AugusHnleiines^ ], no. j (1055), 225-237. 

86. De fihero nrii^rfD, II, xiv^ 57 ? in Qeictws df Saiji? Augusrin, VL ed- F. 
Thonnard (Paris, 1041). 2 & 6 - 

"‘"Niinc illiid quacrijnus^ quails sis amator saplentiae^ quam costissimo 
conspectu atque amplexu, nulto interposito vela men to quasi nudam vidcre 
ac teniero desideras, qualem se ilia non sinit^ nisi paucissirnus et electissimis 
amatoribus suis/' Solttoquia, I, xiiL 22; Sn Oeuvres de Smtit yXugusim, V> ed. 
P. dc LabriolEe (Paris, i^)j. 70. This idea of the lover desiring to behold 
and embrace chastely the beloved Sapje^ihn in the nude is strikingly like the 
medieval troubadour concept of fl#i' nirrors which speaks of touching and 
embracing the beloved in the nude. Bee chapter 3 for remarks on the con- 
nection between troubadour love ^nd the Oirlstian tradition. 

88. In the fourteenth century, Henry Susop the Geman ’"troubadouri" of 
divine love, has Eterna] Wisdom use such expressions as; ''My faithfulness 
is so made to be loved, so lovely em T to be embraerd^ and so tender for 
pure langui^hine souls to kiss, thal all hearts ought to break for My pos- 
session"; ^'My love is of that sort which is not diminighed in unityi nor 
confounded in multiplicity"! "1 go forth to rnc^t those who seek Me, and I 
receive with alfeclionate Joy such as desire My love/^ Quoted from The Soul 
Apre, h 3 . H. A- Reinhold [New Yorkp 1944)* pp. 2^4-233, 

SOr The translation is that of J. C, PUkingtem In Basic fVririwgs ojF Semt 
Augiislinc, ed, Whitney Jk Oates, 1 (New York, 10433,1^, 

90, "But what is It that 1 love In loving Thee? Kot corporeal beauty, nor 
the splendor of time, nor the radiance of the light, so pleasant to our eyrs, 
nor the sweet melodies of songs of all kinds^ nor the fragrant smell of flowers^ 
and ointments^ and spices^ not manna and honeVr not Umbs pleasant \o the 
rmbraccmenls of flesh [non membm ticceptfibilia camis ampleribfif)^ I love 
not the&e things when I love my God; and yet \ love a certain kind of light, 
and sound, and fragrance^ and Foed^ and embracement In loving my Godj 
who is the light, soundn fragrance, food, and embracement of my inner man" 
(X, 6), Bask FVjiluigf of 3 ahU L151. 
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Medieval Mystics 


1. PL 1,77, 5 *j' 

2. See R. Javelet, 'TsychologJe d« auteurs spiriliiEis du Xll* siede," In 
Revue rfcs Sciences Re/fjfewscs, 33. 3 (i 9593 r e^p- 26^^267. See also in our 
chapter i the remarks concerning love as a desire for at-one^meni- 

3 . Seminnes sjfper Curtlic^ CdiihccFrurrt^ h iv^ 6 * For Bernard's Sennans on 
the Song I have transiated from the cdticaJ fchtion pf the Oprra, Vdls, I and 
!I prepared by Leclercq> C tt Tatbot^ R M. Rdchais (Rome^ Edttiones 
Cisteraense®^ 1957^ 1933 )- first quote i$ ffOiri VoL 1 (1957).' p+ 5. Other 
reFerences to this vs-ork wlU be given ae Opera^ followed by die volume num¬ 
ber and page. 

4. Origin'^s tisc of thb elymology of Solijmcn as the Peaceful One occurs 
in the prologue of hh own Cominentary on the Song- See PG 13^ So. 

3. Serrrn^nes super CurtfiCtf, II, Vl, 3. In Opern, I, 9-10. 

6. Seftnones $$tper Cmitimj Ih itij 4-7- In Operei, h lO-ta* The applkatlpn 
of the kiss image to the Incarnation itself was made hy St. Jerome in the 
exposition of Fsalm 34 a verse which uses the temi kiss to refer to the 
fusion of justice and peace into ontr, which in turn is interpreted as Tcfetring 
to the Incarnate God (Dei H /rominis ^Jiies). "Misencerdirt if^ nerffas oh- 
t?ffrnertoii sibj; /wstidu ef pux asculufUf sunk Miscricordla et Veritas ob- 
viavemnt. Duas rc^ video^ quae cemvenJendo el obviando uniuii fiunt. lustitia 
et pax Dsculatae sunt. Koc totum in mystcrium Domini Salvatoris coaptaturs 
hoc est Dei et hominis filius, qui cst nobis verltas tnS^erkordia p.ix atqsie 
mstitia, in quo tustitia ptioris popidi et miseiicordia sequentis in unam patem 
CDiiiunguntur^ ^Ipse enirn est, ait apostolus^ pax nostra, qui fecit utraque 
uniiin/ Hoc est myiteriunij quod eccIesU desiderat, et clamat in Canttd? 
canticorum dicens 'Qsculetur me osculo oris suJ.' Hoc est osciilmn. quod 
Pautus apostolus dicit 'Salutale invicem in osculo pacls/" S. Hirronyfflf 
PresDyIrri CpcMi F&nt U Opera Hcmiktka. Corpus Oiristianorums Series 
Latina, LXXVHI (Tumholth ltd38). p- 39B* Here then, it hi an ecclesiastical 
interpretation that Jerame giv'K to the Song of Songs. The connection made 
with the Pauline holy kiiss of salulation among the brclhrerii Is cltiar. The 
oscuhmi pt^ch Is Chrift. The faithful grteh [ove^ and kiss one another In 
Christ. 

St. Bona venture perhap remembered Jerome's words when he also re¬ 
ferred Psalm 84 .'ll and the osciil'jnn arntfris of the Song to the Tncarnafe 
Word; ''Osculum ... signum esl amoris et pads -. - Hoc osrulum amoris et 
pacify petit spohsa in Contlds . - - Benedictionis pienitudo ex hoc osculo 
proceditr UnJe in Psakno 'Bonedixtstl, Domine^ terram tuam^^ et subdittir: 
'MisericordLa et vetilas obviavcrimt sibk Justitia et pax osculatae simh' Istius 
deosculationls origo esl in Verbo incamato. In quo est unto summi amoris^ 
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et ctrnnexjo duplicis nzhiTAe, per ^uiun Dcus nos osctiJatur^ et nos Dominum 
deosculatnur/^ '"Txijosiho in Eviingelitim S. Ly.ca€j" m Sancri 
Opera commit, XL 4d. A. Cx Peltier (P^rts, t8^4L J*- 

Bernardos tontejnpKjrarv and fellow Cistercian, WilEiatn of Saint-Thierryj 
although he prefers to see the soul as the bride of the Song* nonelhdess 
recognized that the Incarnation was itMilf a celestial kiss given by Christ to 
his bride the Church. In that kits—that U* in joining himseJf with the human 
nftttire—he united hiniEelf sq intimateJy with the bride that he became one 
with herj Cod having become man, and m^n having bccofne Giad^ Eipps^ 
riir Is CanHffUS rfes C^ntiffnes, ed- L-M- Dcchanct, O^S.B, (Paris^ 

111, Also In PL iSo, 4^3 C 

7^ In point of fact^ in Bernard's Sermons the bride is alternately the Church 
and the individual soul- sametimes he passes unexpectedly and imperceptibly 
from the one to the other. In the same way^ although the Bridcgroomi of the 
soul-bride is usually the Word* at times it is the Word made flesh, Jesus 
Christ. Ordinarilyi though not constantlyp for the mystjcs of spiritual mar^ 
riage* when Christ is the Bridegroom the Church is the bride. 

StrmQn& ^uprr Can til, Ui. In Operflp 1 ,17, 

9. ScPTffOFJfiJ sitper Canticsj^ VUI* L 2, In Opera^ L ^7- 

10. Bemi^rd notes that the Kiss of the Mouth is the indwelling of the Father 
in the Son and of the Son in the Father, the texts referrlug to this being the 
mystic utterances from the lohannine Gospel: and the Father are one" and 
"1 am In the Fsthei and the Father is in me"' (John 10:30; 14:10}. ThISy says 
Bernard, is the KUs from Mouth to Mouth. No o-eaturc can lay claim to such 
a kiss: '"Audi s 3 E|uidem qsculum de ore: Ego et PjuIct imuirp sumus (John 
10:30); item: Ego In Pflfre^ st Pnltfr in mt rsf (John 14:10), Osculum est ore 
ad os sumptum.'" Ssmoncs super Gmricu* VIIL vil^ 7. In Opem* t* 40. 

11* loc, cit For further discussion of the Holy Spirit as Kiss motif in con- 
necHon with the Trinity and do\ie symbolism, see Appendix L 

12. Semwnes super Cmttfcd* \TTJ^ il, 5. In Opern, L 

13. Ssrnwnss super Cantka^ VTTL viL fi. In Operq^ L 41- 

14. Such, for example^ Is what we find in a page from St. Gregory the 
Great: 'Idoc autemH c|Uod generaliter de cuiteta ecdesla dlximus, nunc 
speclaliler de unatjuaeque anima snntlamus. Ponamus ante anilos esse 
anlmAzn quandam dononrm stud Sis inherenlem^ Intel lectum ex aliena pr^e* 
dicatione perdpientemT quae per diUEDoin gr^tiam eliam Epsa inluatrarl 
d^iderat, ut allquando etiam per se intellegat: quae nihil se intcllegere aisi 
per uerba praedicatonitn coasideral; et dical: OSCGLETUR ME OSCULQ 
ORIS SUl. Tpse me tang^t Entus, ut cognoscam Intdlegentiap et non iam 
praedicatorum uoetbus sed intemae etus graliac tactu perffiiar/ Quasi osculo 
oris sui osculabarur Moysen dominus, cum ei pet Qduclam familiarts gratiae 
intellectum pcirigeret. Gnde scriptum est: Si fuerii propkehi^ in sorwffi'um 
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loifuar non sEcrut famuto mco Moysii cs enfm ad hifucr d [Num* 

Os quippe si <w loqtii ijiasi oscuUri est et intettia InleUegcn^a 
Tfientan langere/' Expositions^ in Caiitkum CortiECiifKni, bi tiljrum Prirnitm 
Rrfgi/m, ed. Paltidus V«rbrakjen, OrS.B. Corpus Chris tianorum i Series Latioa* 
CXUV (Tumhdd^ ^ 9 * 3 )# PP-Here too. the kiss IruLcate^ an infusion 
of spedaJ grace whereby the soul is lUtiminated and ^oi^cfies—knows in an 
mtimiite way—the deeper mysteries of the Deity. The Eame thought and the 
same transposition from intellectual to affectiw# imagery is what we find in 
t passage from William of Saint-Thierry, Yearning for insight into the secrets 
of the Kingdoin of Cod, he desires to have a dear revdation of the Father 
made to hinic he says, face to to eye^ khs to kiss. "Mysterium regru 

Dei desidero^ palam nlhs annuntiari de Fatre deposcoi fadem ad faciem^ 
oculum ad octilum, osculum ad osculum. Osciilefai' me oscuto oris Ex* 
pose s:ir le Caniique des Cmtiiques {Paris, pp-116-120» 

15. SeriTuJncs super Cantka, Vlll, ivj. 5 . In Opera^ 1 , 39. 

16. Scrmoxies super Cnniko^ VTlj ii, z. In Operstt U Ji-52- 

17. Sermones^ super CatiiIcu, IX^. ih hi Operrt^ 43, 

Seiifipnes super Confkiir VI Ih Iv^ Opera, h 39. 

19. The great mystta such as Bernard and Gregory of Nyssa think of the 
grace they may receive not as a private gift^ but as a privilege carrying the 
joyotis iDSponsibillty of assisting others by it. Cracc> that iSj has an apostolic 
and cKarismadc character attached to It. See the observations made by h 
Danidou on this matter in connection with the mystic theology of Gregory 
of Nyssa, in Platomsnie et Theologie Mystiquet Doctrine spirituclle de Saint 
GrfgoiVe de Nysset Nouvelle ^itlon (Paris^ ^9>4)- 5 ^'^- 

20. Sermones snper Catitica, IX, y, 7. In Operfl, I^ 46. 

21+ One of the best-known Latin religious wngs of the M Eddie Ages is 
often attributed to Bernard. It is the beiiutlful dutch mmtoriu'* In 

which we hear of the soul's yearning for the sweetness of union with Christ 
The union la p^ctuf<^cI as the embracement and honeyed kisses of loversr 
Tunc amplexuSj tunc oscula 
Quae vincunt ineUls pocula: 

Quam leliXn Oiristi copula! 

22.lt is true, ho^vuver. that IVilliam ftrsi acknowledges the celestial kiss 
Christ gave the Church when the Word assumed flesh and thereby joined 
himsdf so intimately with her that the two became onth What liVilliam is 
saying is that the Incamalion Ls a kiss: "'Sponsos vero Christus, sponsac suae 
Eedesiae^ quasi osculuin de cado porrexit, cum Verbuni caro factum, in 
tantum ei appropinquavit, ut se ei conjungcret] in larttum conjunxit^ ut unireL 
ut Deus hjmOr homo Dcus fieret." Super Cantkn Crnttkontm, In Bxposi snr 
/c Cantrque des textc Urin, intrCHiucticm et notes de 1 ^ 

chanet^ 0 . 5 . B. [Paris^ iqOaJp Sources Chr^licnnes No. p. 112. Also in Pt 
iSo, 4S3. 
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p. 144. AT50 En PL iSo^ 4B5, 

Z4. The passage ocoirs in TOnncction with WilUam^^s txegesss of the words 
"^^Lectulus nosier ftondus" from the Song It is in this bed, s^ys Wil¬ 

liam, that the embrace and the uni live kiss arc consummated. E^cpasf^ pp. 
iio-i2z_ Also in PL iSo^ 506. There is a simiLar passage in Wdliam's Bpi$toh 

Frfftres tie Monte-Dei (lo^-) vvhtre again the bofid joining the soul and 
Cod fs said to he the Holy Spirit jtsdl^ the Charity that is God^ the uiuty^ 
kiss, embrace, lhat binds the Son to the Father and vice vcfsir This same 
bond or kiss- binds the sold and God. The blessed soul Bn-ds itself rapt into 
that Trinitarian kiss and embrace’ ^’^ctuii in amplexu et dscilId Patrls et Filii 
medsam quodammodo se invenJt Iwala consdentia/^ But no more than Ber¬ 
nard tan Williflni be accused of confusing the creaiurc with the Creator. 
Great as the gift of the Spirit is, the fart remAins that in this Ineffabk manner 
man U like God because of that gift of grace^ whereas God what he is by 
virtue of hi« nature: cum tnoJo kicffabiii mcogitablli fieri merefur homo 
Dei non Deus, sed tamen t|uod est Deus, ht^mo ac graliaH quod Deus [e$t] est 
natura. Uv traiH de fa u/e sofftffire: Epistala Fntfnes de de 

Cuillaumt de Sahit-Tftierry, Edition critique du texte Utin, par M.-M. Davy 
fPariUj. 1040], p. 346, Al^ jPL 1S4, 740 A-B. On the other hand^ the German 
mystic Meister Eckhari, In using the kiss image lt> indicate the mystic uniem^ 
apparently suggests that the creattire spiritually [olns with Cod In ei^sence^ 
thus losing its creaturely condition: ‘"They say no property (or union) is 
closer than that cf the three Persons being one God. And nesl they put the 
union of the soul ivith Cod. WTien the soul, being kissed by God, Is in 
solute p^Jrfecti□n and In bliss, then, at bst she knows ihc embrace of tmitv, 
then at the touch of God she is mad^ imoeatiirdVr then with God's motloriH 
the soul is as noble as God Ls himself '' Sermon Sl Grrmanus' Oayr hi 
Franz Pfeiffer, Alekitcr Echhaif^ trans. C. Oe B. Evans, [ (London ,^311124), zo^. 

A?. Ei sicut sole* in amantlum DScuIis, suavi qundam conb-actu mutuo 
sibi spirttiia suos transfundentiuin, creatus spirittis In hoc Epsum creanli eum 
Spirltiii to turn se efFtmdit; ipsi vero Creator Spirt ttts se infundit, pmut vult, 
et unus spiritus homo cum Deo efiidtur/' Expose, p, 221. Also PL iflo, 

76. Ideo qitaemmqui* Spansa e.^l* hoc sohim desidcrat, hoc affeclat, ut 
facEK cJuM fadei hiae jiingalur Jugiter in osculo caritatlsi hoc est, unus tecum 
spifEtus fiat per unitatem rjusdem voluntotis."' E^pasi, p. AUo PL 1^0, 
jzDl Tt Sponsus qiitdem in Sponsa eliain nesdente, et> pascJtur, quo ilia 
trucialur; cimi Hla ritra amplejtum e! osculum, dlra mutuae conjun-rtionis 
^aviiatem. non redpial consoletioncm/^ Ezposif, p. Al^ PL ifc, ^35. 
T^e kiss (and, at times, ihe embrao? with it) remains the image describing 
the altammenl of the lover'5 desire^ union and peace St. Gregorv the Great 
hod said: Animst ergo, quae iam per amorem conpungi desIderaL quae iam 
wntempian vlsiommi sponsi 511J appeiit, dicat: O^cukiur mciyscuto arii sin. 
Vd certe cscul™ oris p.ds internal: ad 

^venei^us, njhH remsnebit amplius, qui>d quacramu5.^' !n Gant. 1^19. 
Corpus Ckrifitianoniin: Benes Latina, CXUV, p. ij. 
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-I7. ^'Sifnul eti^m m pctitict^e fMnuii^ ^upremuin in crdticrtte hiunan^^ 
po^slbllttdti? in Lumen iUud vuLhJs Eki tvtum direxijsse aspechim.^ 

Eipostf, p, U4. 

19. FL 195^ 672. Agksin we find hm lh& echo of the gmt theme from Acts 
4 tjj., wLiefc it ts said that in the believers in Ckrist "there Wis one he^rt and 
one soul." We may point out that in speaking of frfendbliip as uniHng irt 
equality those who lo\'e one anotLiei^ Aelred says that such friendship reaches 
its highest joy when it embraces ftiany friends^ See PL 195^ 687-^602, 

20. PL 672H673. 

70. PI 195, 673, 

31, "Quomodo avals us cs ab ampleieibus meis# subtraertus ooills [oscuLs?] 
meis, subduct us oculis niei5+ Ampte^abar te> djJccte frater; non came sed 
corde. Osculabar tc, non oris attaciUr ^ed mentis affcctu." PL 195, 543. 

3=-PI 195. 673- 

33- PI 192- 

34. Basic Writing of Saint Atigusdns, I, etL Whitney J. Oates (New York, 
1946). 47 - 

3Yb Sermojies. sriper Canlicn^ XXVI, vl^ 9. In Opera^ I ‘377- 

36. PL 295, 619. 

37. Meianwhile we may note that one of the most beautiful testimionJes to 

the two-in-one sentiment and the ecstatic or quasf^mystical character of 
friendship comes from that feast mystical-minded of FrcnchTnen, Montaigne. 
Recalling his relationship %vi(h his dead friend. La Bo^'e^ Montaigne writes: 
' En dequoy je parle, cUes lies ames] se meslent et confondetEt Pune 

en J autre d'un zn^ange si universeL cpVJles effacent et ne letrouvent plus 
la couture quS les a jaintes. Si on me presse de dine pourquoy jc Taymois* [e 
sens que eda ne se peut estprimer qu"en respondani: Tar oe que c^esfoit luy; 
par ce que e'estoit moy.'" From the essay "De Famitie/' In Essm&. ed. M. Hal 
(Paris, 1951), h 203-204. 

With this we may compare what we read In Drydeit's AW for looe,. where 
Antony speaks of his friendship with Dallabella in the following way: 

He lov'd metoDj 

I was his Soul; he liv^d not but in me^ 

We were so closed within each others breasts. 

The rivets were not found that join'd us first 
That does not reach us yet: we were so tni^t, 

Aa meeting streams, both to our selves were lost; 

We were one mass; we could not give or take* 

But from ibe same; for he was 1 1 he. 

For the concept of friendship in antiquity the fundamental study remaini 
L Dogas, UamlHi onrique if apfe rmsurs populair^ ei Jus ih^ries des 
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pUibsoph^ (Faiisp 15^4). One may also consult^ for later developments^ 
Unrcns h MiHs^ One S(^ul hi Bodk$ Twmnt friEndship in Tudor !Jl€ratiirc 
and Sfui^rt Drama (BloomEngton, ^ 9 ^?)- Mills's book Is good for the period 
[i is primarily conceded wiih, and there is a tiseful review of the theme of 
conventional male friendship in the Middle Ages. Tog much Is left unsaid^ 
however, of the special friendship motif In Christian medieval hterature. 
Strangely, there is no mention at all of Ficiiio or of Montaigne. 

38. See Paul Zumihor, MiroiW de fnmoKr: Trngedie e/ Fr^ositi (Paris^ 
305 JS). P- P- 

yq. ''Vnllis ergo & me audirt, quare et quomodo diligendus sit DeusI Et 
ego: Catjsa dihgcndi Deum^ Ueus est; modus, sLne mode dlligere.^^ Si. Ber¬ 
nard, 0 e Dllij^fludg Deo (PL i8ai 974). Discussing Angus linens cemcept of 
love of Gixl, Etienne Cilson writes: "To love such a good [Cod] as it deserves 
to be loved, we mtist love U unreservedly, without equality; indeed we mush 
on the contrary, love \i %vith utter inequahty. That same justice which, In 
love between men, demands equality between ourselves and the obfect of 
our love, demanids that Cod be the object of an unquallEed lov^e even though 
our own gofHJ cannot be compared with Him. In this case, the measure Ls to 
bve without measuret ipse (hi madus est sine modo um/arc ,. . This formida^ 
which will recur frequently during the Middle Ages, Is not from Augustine 
but from his friend! Severus, ^imunariaing Augusline''s own thought %vith 
great felicity of enpressiun (Epfsi. 109, z; PL jy, 4*0)/" Chmrimt Pftffas- 
opky of Suiut AugusJiue (New York, 1960), pp- 3^a-i'59. 

40. PL 17*. 971, 975. 

41. pL 184, 7fr7, In the 5yT7rpo?iuffij Plato has Phaedrus Indicate love's 
power by stating that love makes men—and even women—dare to die for 
their belor^^ed. 

42. The idea Is so fundamental lo Christianity that the very first and most 

basic of the sacraments, baptismp has alw^ays been explained as a dying with 
Christ and an assurance of a new life with him: '"You know well enough 
that ive who were taken up Into Christ by bapHsm have been taken up. aU 
of uSj into his death. In tjur baptism, we havE been buried with him, died 
like hlmp that so. Just as Christ was raised up by his Father's power from Ihc 
dead, we loo might live and move in a new kind of existence. We have to be 
closely fitted Into the pattern of hla resurrection^ as we have been into the 
pattern of his death*"^ (Rom. t have uKod ihe Krtox translation here- 

On the Importance of the role erf z ritual dying and resurrEction in rellgtcms, 
I can only quote here one of the moat authoritative scholars cm such ques¬ 
tions: ^TTiistoirc des religion* et rcthnologie connaissent un nombre con- 
clderablE d'tnltijtion*. mais Q n'^cn existe pas une seuIe qul ne comporle, 
cojnme dlfment conatltutif, la mort ct 1j resurrecUon rihiePe, Mori ft initict- 
Hon sont deux notions *1 proches qu'en plusirurs langues les fcennes mii le» 
cxprimEnt sonl les mimes ou sent dcrivls de la m^eradne.'^ Mlicea Ellade, 
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^'ChastetcH Sexuality ek Vie Mystique cKejt Its Primitifs/^ in hiystiijn^ ef 
CDnh'nence Cfrrmefifainc^^ ^95^)^ P- 

4T(. Dc G^nesi ad Vfiteram^ XIL 5, 14> snd XII, ^7^ 5^, In PI ’54, 45^ and 

44. For this passage I have quoted from The Confesst&na^ trans. Sir Tcbie 
Matthew^ revised and edited by Dom Roger Hiidleston (London^ 1051)^ p- 

The Latin of the last tine readsj ^'Noli abscondere a me fadem tuam: 
mortar^ ne moriar^ ut earn vSdeain," 

4^* On the Dh^me Names, 1xii-xiii. )n PC 5/ 775“77^^ 

4^. Scrmoties super CnrrtfctJ^ Ul, 4. In Opera, 11, 92. 

47, Lof^ di. In 4 fasdnatifig development of thi^ idea, Bernard distinguishes 
between two "deaths" as he dewrtbea the ivvo highest paks of mystic con- 
temptation- Like Augustine, hut in a more truly mystic cofitex!^ Bernard 
prays Ihat he might undergo the bride's death so as to be saved ffom a more 
terrible death. The death desired Is that in whieh the soul Is bartsported out 
of itself [a seipsa labripjlen] so that it may rise above the ordinary modes 
of thought and beyond all material impressions and temptations. Though 
this Is a good death by which our life Is translated into something better^ 
Bernard says that jt h a death peculiar to ''men/^ that iSj something less than 
that death by which not only is desire transcended* but the soul is rid of all 
conceptual thinking and the memory of corporeal imagery that keep it from 
pure spiritual vision and communion with angelic intellJgence. This death, 
in fact, is called by Bernard the '“'death of angels/' 

48, Ejcpc 5 ^ fe Gmffque des CimtijjEres, p. 114. Also in FL i&o, 4J3, 

49, In St. Bonaventura we read the following: "He who with full face looks 

to this propitiatory [ChristJ by looking upn Him suspended on the cross 
in faith, hope, and charity, in devotion, wonder, exulUtionj appreciation^ 
praise, and jubtUtion, makes a passover—that Is, the phase ox passage with 
Him—that he may pass over the Red Sea by the staff of the cross fram Egypt 
Into the Desert, where he may taste the hidden manna and with Chrisi may 
rest in the tomb as If outwardly dead, yet knowing, as far as possible In our 
earthly condition, what was said m the cross to the thief cleaving to Christa 
Tod 4 y thou shah fru with me in PjErnTdiae/' The Road to Cod, trans^ 

George Boas (New York, 1953), pp, 4^-44- Toi some remarks on Franciscan 
Qiristianily in r^ationship to poetry, see F- J- E. Raby^ A HistoTp of 
ChmtirtfT-tfltfw Poofry (Oxford, 19^7), pp. 4tS“43i. For ^e Influence of 
Franciscan piety on fate medieval art, see Emile Milc^ t'nrJ rcUptut de h 
fin du meyen age eif France (Paris, 1009], and Etienne Gifson^ '"Saint Bona- 
venture et J'iconographie de la Passion," in RfPwei iJ'histoire fruHcisciiiue*! 
(^ 9 = 4 ). 405 B. 

JO. De perfecffoire uifae. In Opera* HI (Florence, Quaracchi, 1698), 123- 
154. The ascription to Bernard is, I bellevcH unauthenticafed. This erotic In¬ 
terpretation of the cniciiicd Chdst was ccdnmpn in the Middle Ages. Tt occurs 
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tn a. writing was even attributed to 5 t+ AugustinCh We are told th^t there 
is no more efficient remedy against the ardor of our passions than to meditate 
on the death of the Redeemer. His arms and hands are stretched out on the 
cross^ as a sign that he is prepared to embrace sinners. Et lA in the arms of 
the Savior that one should wish to live and die. At his death the Savior in¬ 
clined his head so as to give a kiss to his beloved* And so we kiss him when¬ 
ever for love of him we are repentant. '"‘Nfulliim tarn potens est^ fcam efficax 
contra ardorem llbjdJnls medicamenOim^ ejuam mors Redemptoris mei* Ex- 
tendit brachia sua in cruce^ et e^^pandit manus suas parafus lt\ amplexus 
peccahim^ Inter brachia Salvatoris mei et vivere volo, et mori cupio , - - 
Salvator noster caput inclmavjt in morte^ ut osoila daret suis dilectis, Toties 
Deum osculamuT^ quo ties in ejus amgre compnnglmur.''' Manua'^^ ch. 2J. In 
Str Augustine, Opera Vl^. Pars altera (Paris^ T\u^ quotc^ 

along with the first twenty-four chapters of the Manuah is also found in the 
fourth book of Hugh of Saint-Victor's Os Animt$. 

The particular image in question wa$ carried to an eictfcme by the Italian 
mystic Cknnenico Cava tea (1270-1^.12) when he made a detailed compAfison 
bctiveen the figure of the cmcififid Christ and the dress and manner of a 
secular swatn going to a lovf tryst. When lovers go to vi^lt their bdoved, 
they put on colored raiment and^ as a token of lovCj ivear garlands an their 
heads. So Christ willed to be dressed in purple and have a garland of thorns 
as a mark of his love. Lovers bear oranges and mses in their handsi and 
Christ bore vcrmillinn wounds In his own hand^. As lov^ers ate wont to sing 
sweet worJsj so too from the cross Christ sj>oke words of love and of stidi 
sweetness as to draw all hearts. Lovers are wont to stretch out their Atms 
and lean their heads down so as to grwt and embrace the beloved^ and they 
give other such signs of their bve. All such signs were manifested by Christ, 
the sDul'^ Bridegroom^ whose head is ben I downwards to greet us^ his mmitb 
iww clDsod to kiss tis* bis arms and handi wtslretchcd to embrace us, his 
whole body extended to love us- The Italian text, which occurs in CavaSca^s 
SpecchiO fit ct&ce fch. 33)^ may be read in Ardgo- Lev^asti, / Mfsf ecf^ T ["Florence. 
1^25), 100-191. 

^i-Semro siipposJ/us 110 :B fin Nffialt Pomiui, iv). In Pi 39, 1937. 

51, Taking this passage (and olherv like it) which speaks of etnbradng 
and dying with Chfist on the cross, and thinking of the early Guos lie text 
(Gospel tjf Philip) which spoke of Mary Magdalene as the consort of Chrisb 
who kissed her oFten^ and thinking also of early depLctlgniv of the Magdalene 
embraemg the Foal of ihe cross, one Is brought to the daring cimception of 
AuguEie Rodin's sculp tore 3 n the bte nineteenth century. Rodin depicts a 
sensuously nude Magdalene Literally etnbracifig Christ on the cross and 
swooning away. It Ls quite more blatantly sexual than anything tn the 
Baroque age, or at least il falls to shovw that ftpirituallzation of the sen.sual 
that the best Baroque art achieves in ii^ sensuous Interprelatrcm of rtfltgious 
ecstasyj^ ^vitness Bemini'^ famous sculpture of the bran.sverbetation of St 
Theresa- 
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53. A dl^ouslon of the y^nom manife^tatiom of the religicHErotic ecslasy 
of the mystical marriage in visions of the nuns would take us far beyond the 
scope of this study. How far that Language could go may be sampled heie 
by one case which^ it is liue^ is ^yen thronoLogically beyond the period ] am 
interested in in this section. N'onetbeless it Is an extreme example of the 
matter at hand^ and yot^ it will be secn^ it is directly connected with earlier 
expressions we have noted. The passage is from St. Maria Maddalena dc' 
Pjzz] [1506^1607): *T saw how Jesus united with His brtde in closest oti- 
brace. He laid His head over the head of His bride^ His ryes upon her eyes^ 
His mouth upon her mouth. His feel upon her feet^ ail His members upon 
hers sa that His bride became one with Him and wanted all her Bridegroom 
wanted^ saw dl that her Bridegioom saw, and savoured all that her Bride¬ 
groom savoured. And God wants nothing but that the souj unite with Him 
in such wise, and that He may be utterly united with her." Quoted Ln 71 ie 
Spear of Cold: KeT^IaHans of fhe Myslics, ed, A - Reinhotd fLondon, 1947)^ 
p. 274. The union oi the soul w'ith God is here imaged in as realistic a picture 
of the fiieros giimns as one can get. And yet \vc note that the expressions 
"His head over the head of His bride. His ey^es upon her eyes, His mouth 
upon her mouth" are what ive found in WsIJiam of Saint-Thierry, who de¬ 
sired to h^vt the reveiatiem of God made to him "face to face, ey'e to eye, 
kiss to kSsi" (see last part of n. 14 to this chapter). 

54. Tfce Exercises of SfliPftCerlfudtf, Introduction, Comuientary, and Trans¬ 
lation by 4 Eknedictlne Nun of Regina Laudls (Westminster, Md., pp, 

77 -^S. 

55. tbid.^ 90. My LtalJcs. 

56r The Latin docummt was printed in the Smctmim, Octobrh, XU 
{Brussels, 1^84), pp, 40^^404, where U appears in the Life of Blessed Joanna 
SoderinJ, one of the persons present at the miTade of I he Host ai Jutiana's 
death. 

The practice of offering the CrudEx to be kissed by the mcribtmd naturally 
leads to the idea of one dying in, eri^ or by the Idss of the Lord. An example 
in point Is the ecstatic dealh of St. Fronds Xavier. In secular literature just 
such a scene is recorded Ln a nineteenth century Udjian novel which Is-per¬ 
meated with sensuality and religious yeoming?: Nictol^ Tonunoseo's Fede e 
Bellezza (i^^ao) cor dudes with the death of one of the two chief protagonists. 
As Maria Is about to breathe her last, her husband fCiovannEJ places the 
Crucifix to her lips: 'Ta pate etema, disse ella, e mosse le bbbra a baciare i] 
crodfisso offeriole da Giovanni; t Fit/ hiicto dcfrAmico suo inimoridfe ^pirA" 
(my italics^ Another example of the motif in Romantic hterahire occurs Eu 
AlphonM Lamartine^s poem entitled "Le crudSx" (from Notipcflcs 
thn5)f an elegiac meditation on the death of a woman he loved. Readers will 
recall the better knowm episode of HaubErt^s .M^rdiiiue Boortry ^vhen, as the 
crucifix is offered to the dying Emmaj she urges her lips to tf like one seeking 
to glake a thirst and, with all her expirmg force, imprints upon it "fe plus 
grand baiser d'amour qu'elle eut jamais donne^*^ 
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Still curxeni in parti nf Italy art the espressions "morire nel bado del 
Signore^' and "^addormentoisi nel bacio del Signore'^ (Le*^ to die and/or to 
sleep In the kiss of the Lx>rdj which signify "'to die in the grace of God" and 
"to die peacefully," See for exafnpJe, Cjaresufi' Compreliensftre ItAlian-EjigU^U, 
DktiQnnry^ ed. Mario Hazon (New Vork-ToTOnto-London: 
McGraw l-lilJ^ at monrfi and Iffrcio; also Diziojjarjo Eflcidopedico 

Stfrtsonf, ! (Florence, ^93z), 307, 

57. During the late Middle Ages stories of the death of saints by divine 
rapture were common. In the seventeenth century, St. Francis of Sales car¬ 
ried a notice of a number of them in his treatise On the Love of God (Ek- 
\ 1 Ih th^p' Among those he passes in review as having died for and 

by Jove in this way are; St. Ambrose^ said to ha^-e died in ecstasy just after 
having neceiv-ed the blessed sacrament; St Thomas Aquinas, who died during 
a great act of devotion singing the avoids qf the Song: "Come my belovedj 
let u? go into the fields'^ [7:11)1 ^md Jean Gerson^ ihc great theologian end 
chancellor of the University of Paris, who is said to have died while reciting 
as an ejaculaiery prayer a variant of the remarkable line from the Song: ^“"Oh 
Lord^ your love is strong as death." But it h the Virgin Mother who is, after 
ChrisE^ the greatest example of one dying of and for love; and she died In a 
raplure, her soul being ravished and transported into the embrace of her 
Son's love. Francis' discussion is made to illustrate precisely the idea that 
not only is there a mystic Jove and rapture which causes a temporary death, 
bul also a mystic or divine love ihal Is sometimes sa "violent'' that U causes 
M bodily death by rapture, which definitively separates the soul from the 
body, 

5B. See Hilda Graef, *Mmy: A History of Dochine nnd Dewtioitj, I (New 
York, 1065)1 Sy. 

Erpositm PsoJmi CXVIHi t, 16. !n Corpus Scripiarum EedesioBticorum 
LaiinoTum^ LXIL SuncH /tnibro^ri Opern^ ed. M. Pctsch«iig (Leipzig, 1^3), 
Pars quinta, p. 16. 

60- Henri De Lubac^ SJ., Tke Splendour cf tht Church, trans, M. Mason 
(New York. 1956). p. 170. This book indtide^ a discussiem of the Marian 
exegesis of the Song and the scriptural bride motif. See the chapter ^The 
Church and Our Lady/' e&p, pp. 

61. An explanaiiun of Bemaitl^s avc^idance of a Marian interpretatEcm of 
the Sang is offered by Y Cangar. OP., in "UEcclisiologle de 5 . Bernard/' 
Aifn/ectff jaert cisforclenfh IX, nos+3—4 (Rqm.i, 1053)* 13^-134- Father 

Congar suggests ihat whereas others tend^ to equate Mary and the Church 
{the ecclesial interpretation of the bride was. of course, Iradilionalh Bernard 
lifts Ehe Virgin above ihe Church os mediatrix between the Church (all the 
souls of the faithful making up the Church} and the Lord^ We may note, 
however, that in his other Sertnons, Bernard does apply various verses of the 
Song to the Virgtn. 
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Expo^itm irt Cffntica CatfticoTum; m PL 2.02^ The long dis<]ui&]tk>£i 
mi the kiss ocoipies smne tiventy-three columns; 1149-1171, 

Hotniline Fesfn?flfdj, LXVII; in PL 174, X015. 

64* FL 167, ^577- where Rupert exclaims; 'Tibi duteni, o Marla, semc- 
tipsum revelavit; el osculans^ ct m^ulum et oscuJ antis/' FL ]6&j 5^0-340. 

63, Am^ce de Laiisa.nnt, Htdt HomeUes MaH&les (Paris, i960). Sources 
Chretiennes No, 71, p. 174, 

66, ^'Festina, noli tard^e^ quia die non tardahlt * , , FestEna et lu> ob- 
Liviscere popultim tuum, et doinom pains tin, gcoirrens obvlim ct, ut oscu- 
leris O^ruJo oris Dei, eiusque beahs^imis immEScearJs amplexibus. Egredere, 
quia lam thiibimus coltocahis est, et sponsus vemt tfbip venit tibi Splritus 
sanetUS * . . Spin fus supenJCFiiel in ut attactu eius venter tuus 

contremiscat, uterus Inlurnescat, gaudeat animus, floreat aUiiSr Macta, id cst 
magis aucta^ quae tanla auavitate p^rfruerlS/ tarn caelesti osetdo dignaberls, 
talisponsoconiungeris, a lali marito fecundaberis/' ibid,* p. 104* 

67^ On the hesitancy of medieval writers to refer to Marv as 5 pi>nsa Chrisii 
and their preference for insisting on lief role as M-rffer Chris^ip thereby keep¬ 
ing the Chunch as the bride, see H, BuTti, C5-5p,, ''Marie et TEpllse du 
Viin^dble i Saint Albert le Grand/"' in Bnllefin de Sod^fe Fran^ai^e 
d'Eiudts AdunViles, 9 (1951), esp. 66-71- 

65 . ■'^Sermo VTTl m AnurntEadone Beatae Mariac"; in FL 105,1^4. 

69+ Coprwienlnrius in CuiEtitfif^ IL sd; in FL 103, 271* 

70. PL 205,194-193, tike other writers who use ihe mystic kiss symbolism, 
Philip expltcates the prindpic of infusion of the Spirit into the soul (here the 
Virgin) by a comparison to a real kiss which is, he says, something more than 
2 meeting of lips. There Is also the sweetness of the Inner breath which U 
infused by the kisser into the one kissed: 'In osculo quidinn oda non fit sola 
exteriora junctura labionnn, eed etiam pweipitur et scutihir qiuedafn ex- 
haJatio intern omm^ quae si munda et referta fiierlt sapore duloorato, suavem 
qnast spiritum infund it osculaiis osculato." /bid,, 194. 

71, The theme of the Virgin as mother, daughter, and bride at one and the 

same time was not restricted to ihf writings of the theologian^. )n those tno- 
merits of recantation of earthly Jadies, when poets hirred to ihls greater 
Lady, they too rccognlied her threefold character. Thus In the early thirteenth 
century, the troubiioiir Aimeric de Gelenoi, in a poem address^ to Mary, 
Donma, flor speaks of her having recrived a prf?dciiis reward when at 

the birth of Jestis she was mother, daughter, and bride: "Ric fovnal / Aguetr, 
ta| / Benedelta, glpriosa, / Qa NadaJ / Foe engal / Marie, filha, espo^a/*" 
Poesies dii Troubadour Aim me Ac Br/euof, cd. Maria Dumitrcscu (Paris, 

P- 116 - The Virgin as mother and daughter of God is sung in the 
majestic opening of Dante's great hymn commencing the last canto of the 
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Pitruclis^: madjC!^ ligliii del hio LlkewL&e Petrirdx, In bis 

to ttic Virgin die Ai solve^f iin]^ whkB doss his long 

histoE^' of Ionn0n.lci£ iovo^ writes i "Vcrginc pura> d'ognl p:irte Intcr^^ / del 
too pArto gentil QgHuolA e madre^^; bill also a UhIg farther on he speaks of 
the ""three sweet nams'" that are Mary^s in her relation to God: ""tre dold e 
cari noini a\ in (c raccotti* / madre, (tgliuefa c sposa/" Tlius she is also 
called '’Donna del Re/' Spouse of the ceSe^llal King. 

We may add a word here about the depiction of the Virgin and Child in 
the rnannef known in Iconography as "'Our Lady of Tenderness/* This len- 
denngj which became poptibr In the twelfth centvry, shews Mary and the 
Infant kissing tenderly. One of the tnosl beautiful and justly famous versions 
Is the Russian icon g-enerally called "The Virgin of Vladimir/' now in the 
Tretyakov CaUory at Moscovv. A fine plate may be seen in Tamara Talbot 
Rice*s Rjissum Icons (London, p. 4t* Although this particular treat¬ 

ment is frequentj. the tender love—matemaj and (ilial^is more commonly 
manifested by caressing and tender gazing than by the kiss. 5co Maurice 
Vloberg, La Vferge et PEnf^t dans Tart fntn^ah (Paris^ ^9y4}> ^sp. Oi. rV^. 
"Les tendresses de Ja Vierge^MtrOj*' pp. 143-177. 

fi. loino^aphie de Pen prof me mt r?royi£?ri-dge ct A fn Reimh^firtce, i (La 
Haye, 1031), 474. 

73 .1 am not here concerned with Jewish usnige of the kiss between persons 
and the conventions and regulaticns governing the kiss that are to be found 
in rabbinical sources. Such questions have been dealt with by Auguste 
Wuensche, Dcr in Eibel, Talmud imgf MWm^cfi (Breslau,^ 1911), pp. 59. 

74. Peniiiteitdf with Targtrm Ojjjtefos, Haphtaroth and Prayers for Sabhath 
and FmsHEs Commentary^ Ih trans. Rev. M. Rosenbaum and Dr. A. M. SUber- 
man fLandon, 1946), 95 b. 

73. Moses MaEmottides, The Guidir of the Perplexed fllL fih iransJalcd 
wilh an fntroduclinn and Notes by Shlomo Fines fUniversity of Chicago 
Presj;^ 10^3^ p- ^ 

76. In a study of one such interprenation l A. S. Halkin suggests that even 
al a very early period ihere possibly was '"a more philosophic or mystic 
approach lo ihe Song than the allegoric methcjd" (Le.* the God-T^irael rela- 
tlonuhip]. "'fbn 'AknifL's Comment aiy^ on the Song of Songs,^ in Aternndcr 
Mfiry jubilee Vahmer Cji^fish SEctiorr (New York^ a9?o), p. 396. However* 
there is no Jix-unrieritaMoTi in support of this view, nor does the author say 
what such an approach cmtld have been like. His study^ in any casOj is con- 
certted with the philosophic approach, which was a medieval development* 
and here he has observations that are of Viilue to us. This approach^ 
he says, "came ftom Ihe impact of Helicnized Islam an Jewish culluref'^ 
ivhich fosiutTcd a new emphasis on the indivEdusI in Jewish iheotogical specu- 
JatEOTL- Moreover, I he spirituat father of the group of commentators >vho 
substituted the indivldufll for the nation as Ihe Iheme of ihe allegory H 
Malmcnides'' (p. xo^) in art occasional rrfaronoe to the Song in hJe work^. 
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H^kin an of MaimpnidM on Ibn 'Aknio's commentary 

which was cbim^ by \H anthor to he *he first philosophic commentary on 
the Song of Songs, In this commentary, says HalkLn, '"the hem of the ^ng 
is the Active Intellect and mark's rationa] soul is the heroine^' {p. 400). 
ibn "Aknin interprets the Song in this fight from the first mention of kisses, 
a fact which Ha! kin feels "leax^ies mtich to be desired from the point of view 
of development and the other principles of literary composition^^ {p, 411)- 
For some ohservations on other interpreters of the Song in this philosophic 
key, see Georges Vajda^ JlMmoi^r de Dj'eif drtns la tkiohgi^ jufVe dtt mo^en 
CParlfi, ^957), csp. pp. 24i-24& on TmmanucI ben Salomon of Rome 
{1^65-^330). This book may be profitably consulted for the question of in¬ 
dividual and collective love of in medicva[ Jtidalsui. 

77-This concern for propriety is found in Rashi^ When he glossed the 
biblical words '^'and M-iriam died thcre'^* to signify that like Moses and Aaron 
she too died by a Kiss^ he went on to ask and answer: ^'But why is it not said 
with reference to her: [she died] 'by the command [lit^ mouthJ of God 7 ' 
Because this would be no respectful way of epcakirtg about the Most High 
God [as it would have reference to a woman). But of Aaron it says in the 
Sedr^rh (Numbers XXXIlfi 36] 'by the mpuih oE the Lord/ " pEnfnfcHch + . - 
and RashPs Commenffiry, U, b. 

7&, The exhaustive studies made by Geeshom Scholein led him to con*- 
duide that the Zohur^ written in Aramaic, was chiefiy the work of Moses de 
Lcpi^, a Spanish Jew of the Lite tliirleenth cenKiry'. The work, howevcfj draws 
vastly from earlier sources, Le., the BahyJoriiem TidnjHrJ. the 
RitbEruJir and esoteric texts and ttad^tions not easily idenfifiable. See Scholem^s 
views in Mo for Trend* in jeiujsfi MysficiinJ (New York. Schocken Paperback 
EdiHon, pp 

79- The Zokar^ tr^mslaied by Harry Spertingi Maurice SimcFn* and DCi. 
Paul P. LovartofF (London, 1049)^ HI, 103, Quotes from the Zohffr arc from 
this version which, aUhough not a tfitn=!afion of the entire work^ Is, accord^ 
ing to Scholem, a ""^solid and workmanlike translation" as opposed to the 
^^dellberale fal^ificaticn? of the french translator, lean de Pauly." Scholcmi 
Major Trcnd$f pp. 387-3^, n. 34. 

60. The Zetmr^ HE, 34S-340- 

SiiSchoiem, Ma/or Trendfij. p. 53-1. My disoission of tlie background of 
the ^mystery of sex'' at this point necessarily leaui upon Schokm^ the most 
anthofttative modern scholar on Jewish mystids-in- Omidefi Scholem and the 
English version of the Zerbar itself, 1 have also found useful Henri Sfrouya^s 
Ln ^hbnle (Paris, 1947) and A. L Waite's The f-fofy Krtbb^^f^^fl (New York, 
n. d.). 

Bj.Of the many passages from the Zohar in which this idea and the 
interrelated idea that a man is not one unless he has a wife (i.e.. is lolned 
with the femimne principle) occur^ the following may serve as an ttxample: 
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"So in ihe exposition pf the verse, Heaf, O tsraeJ, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is one/ have learnt that 'one* signifies the Communtty of Israel who dings 
to the Holy One, blessed be He, since, as Rabbi bitneon said, the union of 
male and female is called 'one,' the Holy One, blessed be He, being called 
’one' only in the place where the Female also Is, since the male without the 
female is colled half the body, and hall Is not one. When, however, the two 
halves are united, they become one body and are called one. At the present 
day the Holy One, blessed be He, is not called 'one/ The inner reason Is 
that the Community of Israel is in exile, and the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has ascended alpft and the qmon has been broken so that the Holy Name is 
not complete and is therefore not called 'one/ " The Zohar, TV, 340, 

65. In the ZohuT the only case of sexual symbolism applied to the relation 
of a humin being to God is that of Moses' "marriage" and "intercourse" 
wnh the Shekhinah, the female principle of [he Divinity, G. Scholcm writes: 

But while in all other instances the Kabbalists rtTfrain from employing sex- 
uil imagery in describing the relation between man and God, thev show no 
such hesitation when it comes to describing the relation of Cod to Himself, in 
the world of the Sephircth. The mystery of sex, as it appears to the Kabbalist. 

iss terribly deep signjUcanire, This mystery 0/ human cKistence is for him 
nothing but a symbol of the love between the divine T and the divine *you/ 
the Holy one,blessed be He and His Shethinah, T>w hieros gflmos, the 'sacred 
umon' of the King and the Queen, the Celestial Bridegroom and the Celestial 
Bride, hr name a few of the symbols, is the centra! fact in the whole chain 
of divine manifestations in the hidden world* In God there is a union of the 
active and the passive, procreation and conception, from which all mundane 
life and bliss are derived." Major Trends i» Igtuish Mystfdsm, p, *17. It is 
in the context of this mystery of sex symbolism that the kiss image acquires 
its k^bbaJistic significance- 

« 4 . See above, n. ii* Jn another place the Zoliar saysi "The male is not even 
caUed man till he Is united with the female" fj, 177). The ZoW bys down 
regulations on a man's duty to have sexual union with his wife, and it refers 
to this as "the glad performance of a religious precept" (1, 150), 

0^- See T 7 ie Zethar^ 40C-401. 

See Henri Smoya, La Knbbirle (Paris, J947), pp. 2^267; also 5 , 
Karppe, Efjiife shc le; origiiies et ta naffire du Zohar (Paris, locn), pp. 67 and 

87. Thf Zohar. IV, 14. 

* 5 , Loc* eft. 


8q_ One Is remind^ of EzechieTs great vision of God on the chariot. Ther* 
too number four figures prominenlly. The totrieale celestial chariot which 
*nd guided by the Spirit of Cod is supported bv four chmifein 
and four wheels which have one likeness. See Ezechfel la-j, knd 10 9*17. 
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The Zohar, [V, 14-15. 

gx- IV, 16. 

3 . The Medieval Lavs Lyric 

1. This is not the place to attempt a summary of the controversy over 
the r|uestion of origliis- As lo the theory of Arabic origins or dominant in- 
fluenccj U Is again being championed by some scholars; my opinion of U 
within the limits that concern this study Is given in the body of my text. 
In aligning myself with those who have stressed Christian sources^ I have 
no intention of denying the existence^ even the importance of non-ChriPtian 
dements. One need not agree in the detail with those critics who seek to 
limit and pinpoint /■he specific Christian sources upon which the troubadours 
are saittetiines said to depend. But one must^ I ihtnkr acknowledge the over¬ 
whelming importance of what Leo Spilxer referred to as the "Christian n 
priori" for the full understanding of the troubadour love lyrtc^ Even Eiieniie 
Gilson^ in the midst of a vlrgoroui attack against the idea of a ChrisEiaii 
tnAuencCi asserts that courtly love is iiiDonccivable save in a Christian 
atmosphere'^ fThe Mystical Theology of Saint Benrord [London, 1040] h p- 
xS6). My own choice of passages from Christian authors is meant to be 
generally indiicative of what the troubadours had readily available to ihetrij 
as part of their ChrisHan heritage^ by way of a psychology of love and 
amatory conceits, Here^ too, 1 have naturally focused on what has most 
relevance to the prMent study, Iti this connection, much of what has been 
said in the first two chapters has bearing. As to the kiss image in pariEcular, 
1 find it surprising that so little attention has been given to its use in hnuba- 
dour poetryr Its Importance^. 1 think, will become clear in the pages of this 
chapter, which aims at studying it in a mcaninghJ contexl. 

2 . "Rpt' AmoT$: the Pure Love of the Troubadours, Us Amorallty, and 

Possible Sources," in Mcf/iroriif Sftjdfcs, VU (t945), (my lUlicsV Gilsuiin 
writes: "It is chimerical to seek out an Influence of mv^tlcal on courtly love, 
beyond a few verbal borrowings. Of all that which defines the one nothing 
passed into the definition of the other because no passage from the one to the 
other was possible at (The p. Thi^ U as exces- 

aive in its own vvay asthe interpretation (Wechsslcr*<?l that it attacks. 

5, Inquiry Into the Origins of Courtly Love/'' in SfudUst VI 

(1944)1, ^7^- J* Huizinga writes? "V^T^en. in the twelfth centun' unsatUfied 
desire was placed by the Troubadours of Provence in the centre of the poetic 
conception of love, an important turn in the history of d^'ill&ition wes 
effected. * - .Courtly poetry makes desire itself the essential motif, and so 
creates a concepHon of love with a negative ground-note" T/ic Wnwhig of iUe 
Middle Ages (New Vork, 1054!. p^ *07. 

4. fn Episfolnm Joaftrtk aJ Parthof . Tract, TV. in Ociiv^ts de 

Sofnf Augirsfoi^ X (Faris, 1060 )^ 40^407^ 
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5. In Joattnis EvangeUum, Tract XXVI, in Oeiirrcs completes de Stfinf 
Augttstinf IX (Paris, 1^69), p. 549, Ko Jess lhan the tody, says Augustine, the 
sou] has its Intense pleasures; "An vcro habent corporis sensus voluptates 

pt TdeecdhJT a voluptatibus suis?^ 

6. PG 44, 4114. Also in La vie de Moise, ed. and trans. Jean Danidou (Paris, 
1955)- P- HJ7* 

7 ' 441 404. Also in Ifl ne de Motsc. pp. 107-109, 

B From Glory fn Cfory; Teiif from Gregory of .Vyssa's My^ticel Writings, 
ed. Jean Danidou, S.J., and Herbert Musurillo, S.|. (New York io6x) pp 
loo-ioi, 


9, p. ^70, 

io.5crn;w(fs srrpcr Canficu, LXXXW, i, 1. In Opera, II (Rome, ,958), 503. 

ti.The author of the Epjslofu ad Seueriiftfin de Cttniaie insists on the 
theme. Because God is of an inlimte nature hts lovers must know neither mea- 
sute nor end in their W. Blessed is the hungry soul that hungers only 
for what he holds and holds only what causes his hunger. Let your Charity be 
persuaded that no one can in the future be satiated by the sweetness of love 
just as no one can be filled i,vith It in the present. By'this Impossibility ^our 
soI«e Will be to have no solace: "De ejua impossibililale solatium tibi sit 
nullum habere ^lalium." And Richard of Saint-Victor notes that in the 
fourth and last deg™ of the "viDlenee" of Charity there is nothing that can 
henceforth satisfy the soul's desire. The soul thirsts and drinks, yet In dritik- 
^g. its thirst Is not quenchedr the marc it drinks the more it thiists Ives 
£pi(ff d 5euertri siir CWlId, Richard de Saint-Victor, Lcs qMtre devres de 
J* Clwr/ff (Paris, 1055}, pp, 61-03,130-Mt- As the Song of Songs 

has It lAijuae mujtae non potuerunt ntinguere caritatem" (87), William of 
amt-Thicrry also s.iys that In divine love satiety docs not diminish desire in 
the soul, but rather increases it. although anxiety is removed. And in a mood 
a s much ike that found in Gregory of Nyssa, William asserts that the 
way's 4nd 10 journey forever is to arrive; "Sic semper ire; hoc est 

pereenire. e corttemptaiido Deo, ed. Dom Jacejues Hourlier (Paris, 1040). 
P- I' ^ j Itiliiina af Mmvich : "'I saw him 3nd warched 

for him, and 1 had him and I wanted him. And this, it seems to me, ought to 
Mperience.... For he wJI be teen, and he will be sought" 
(Re Vila lions, ch lo). In Ecdesiasttcus (=4:19), Wisdom says, "Eat of this 

n 1 Lcn **'*^*it> drink of this wine, and your thirst for 

W , fiiniout hymns of the Middle Ages, 

^.r, d ,?crs for in its third part, ?«„ deru, nngelicun,} which deals 

K w**h the praise and ihe search by the soul for its Beloved, echoes this 
bought and linage^ with the words: 'TTiose who fast* wu hunger still, 

Idwtir esurient,/Qui bibunl. 

The same conrept of the endless search for the Beloved mns through 
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Muslim mysticifiii. Abii Y^iid e[U0^tt3 by Al-Gbazlii as siying: ''If it 
were granted un^o you to talk with God face to face as Moses did^ and \o be 
tilled with the Spirit^ and to enjoy the Divine friendship^ like Abraham, yet 
should you seek what is beyond that, for there is inJinitely more to be given 
by Him, and if you rest content with that^ you are veiled thereby, and this is 
the test for such w these, and one who is lake them;,^ for ihcy are in the highest 
rank/^ Quoted in Margaret Smith, Al-Gha^nli^ the Mystic (London, 1044), 
p. 126. One %vould think this passage to have been inspired by the writings of 
Gregory of Nyssa himself^ If U clear, in any case, ihiXl early SuR inrystidsm 
w^s influenced by Christianity, even in its Pbionlsm. 

12. In connection with this idea it Is customary to cite thei example of 
Virgil's Dido and Aeneas. Aeneas forsakes love for something more import- 
aril: Dido cannot do without Aeneas, One of the m05l telling and %videly 
known denunciations of the sentiment which would make one a sbve of 
passion is that found in Book IV cf Lucretius^ De ufltwrji reruna. Tlirrc ^'ro¬ 
mantic"’ love Is painted a? a degrading affair wliicb leads to madness and dis¬ 
order, LucretSlLs" recommendation (which we may take as the "typical"" 
attitude of antiquity) is that a man shouEd satisfy hfcs craving for sensual 
pleasure without becoming sentimentally involved^ a if we would savr But of 
course the quc^tuin is much more complex than this and even 10 offer but a 
brief summary would lead to an Impossibly long digression. Yet some men¬ 
tion, however inadequate, must be made of Catullus and the Roman eirgist? 
Propertius and Tibullus^; who deliberately go counNrr to the tradiHona] view 
that held that love (insofar as fhe mate was concerned) should never involve 
the whole personality of man. Those that went too far in love were mkm} 
but these poets present the case of those ^vho find a new and secret pleasure 
in being so. Tins attitude brought ivilh It a certain amount of idealiratian of 
the lady who was being raised to a pEane of equality with the male in&ofar as 
she was thought lo be not only an instrument for the $ati^faclson of sensual 
needs but ivgrthy also of being emc^s compariion. At this point ibvre shelved 
itself an inevitable psychological developrudnt in which the male lover felt 
that hr "■'heeded'" bis lady. See L Alfonsi. ''Otium e vita d'amcirr negtl elegtad 
augustci/" in Sfuifi frt ormrf ^ff Aristide CuWerfni e Rt^herio P^rthniK 1 (Milan, 
iq5(&), 1^7^200; A. W. Allen, "Elegy and thcajsskal Altitude toward Love/' 
in YnJf Ch^. SUuL, ti (lO^o). =57 Giwfge tuck. T!h> Udn Umc Elegy 
(London, J959). Luck observ^es that with the Roman d<^sN "the rmstress 
b^omes the the lover h^r Vbvc" f.i metaphor which is as rare m 

Creek erotic poetry as It is frequent in Latin elegiac verse). The earliest evi¬ 
dence for tliii invFrsicm Is found in CalulIns’" (p. 112b It is worth recalling al- 
io thai in the first century A.o. Hutarrh was advaticsng ^uch extraordinary 
ideas as tliat a woman was vretlby of man In all respects and that in the 
conjugal relationship love between man and woman could lead to ihe highest 
spiritual valuee. On Plutarch «ee L Dugas. f/flinitFe imtu^ac d*aprh les 
mneirrj popidifire^ ri fe* tfieorfes ifcs phifosophes (Faris. tSo4L esp. pp. 142:" 
i;=oi anil Robert PaceEiert, Uyve in /lru;^Vrf^ Greece, irans. THinieii Cleugh 
(New York, 19^2), pp- 
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15. The Emetgcnfiv of Christian CnUure In l 3 ie West (New York, Harper 
Torchbexfk, 195S}, p, 191. The Drl^tial title of this work is The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages. 

Con/. VI, 15. kVritings of Sjiinf vlnEMsfiuf^ I, «i. Whitney ], Oates 
(New York, 1948), S9. 

15. OcKorej sp)VifHe/;es, ed. Edouard des Places, S-J., in (he series So«rw# 
chrUienites (Paris, 195^), p, 84. 

16. PC 45, Q4^4x. 

17. Bernards Words are from De praecepio et dispensattotit (60); in PL 

tSz, 892, but also now in Volume Ill of O/wro, ed. J. Lecieicq and H. M. 
f^hajs (Rome, soi. The adaptation by Boiuvcnhira that follows 

above in the text is from the Solilo.'fuium, in Opera omnia. VIII (Qtiaracchi, 
1S9B}, 49. For both quotations 1 am indebted to the study by lean OrcibaL 
"Uite fonnule de I'ainour cxtdtique de Platon i Saint Jean de la Croix et au 
Ordinal de Berulle,*' in Mtfloftges ofjerts A Etienne Cilsun (Toronlo-Paris, 

p- 453- 

li. Bruno Snell, Tfitf Discovetif of the Mindj The Creek Origint of Euro¬ 
pean Thought, trans. T. G, Roseiuncver (New York, Harper Tordibook, 
1960), p. 66. 

19 - Des Minnesaifgs FraMing, ed. Carl von Kraus (Zurich, 1950), p. 1, 

30 . Chretien de Troyes, CffgM, ed. Alexandre Mtcha (Paris, pp. 

85“®*^' The relevant verses are 3777^1814. 

ii.L'eroliifue ties traubaitours (Toulouse. 1963). I discuss NeUi's wvrk in 
Appendix IE to thiJ bqo]c 

s £t pum$ i|UEdein amor est^ cjtii omjnirriod4 dllectlqiiit a Quorum 

amantiuin cerda caniungiu HJe In con temp] atione cardisijue 

affectu; procedit auEem \isi\w ad oris csculbm beertEqu<e anuplexum 
et verecundnm nudac cofilactQin, extremo praetcrmi^scj &o|atio? nam 

iiliid pure iimare voJentibus exerccre non Eicet Hie quldem amor est. quem 
qui ibet, ciuus csi in amore prqpositunrt, Omni debet amplectt virtute. Amor 
Gttim isle sua semper sine line cognosdt augmenta, et eiui cxicradsse actus 
nwinem poenllmsse cognovimus: et quanto quis ex eo tnagfs assumit, lanto 
pus affec^t habere. Amor isle tanlae dignosctiur esse virtutis, quod ex co 
toUus probitatis origo descendit." De amors, ed. S, Battaglia (Rome, 1947)/ 

3 ^. De imore, p. ^8. The fart that Andreas does suggest that a man and a 
^m.m who have dwell lung and patiently in pirre (ouc may, without loss of 
their affertion, pass on In infxcd fiTtvdoes i\ot erase the theoretical distinction 
between the ^ kinds or forms of love. Nor, for that matter, does any in¬ 
terpretation that would see Andreas's wiplicalion of pure love as a satirical 
polemic or boutade. 
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24. See Ernst Robert Citrtiua, Emapeau Liicrfijtwri? anH f^^e Latin Mirfef/e 
Ages (Hew Vorkj ^9'53)f FP- 

zj* jaixies U WilhGlmp HK" Crue/e^/ Month: Springs NtfJurc, aitJ tuw in 
Cla$5k(tt urtif Mefffet?rt/ Lyn'es (New Havett and London, p. I’js- 

20- On the glorio^2 mor^, see CKfiShne Mohrmann, "'U JaLin fOmmiin et le 
la tin des chretiens/*' in VigUiat Chri^iiana^^ L ^ (January, i^ 47 b ti. The 
word ^lorfa^ of coursep has a Jong history^ and like many other fimdamcnial 
words and ideals of the Christian VDcabulary tt underwent a rkh and rompk^ 
senxantic develofFtnent in passing from the pagan sphere of ideas into the aiea 
of Chrlf^tian sjpirltualiiy^ This transposition has been fruitfuJIy studied by 
A. J, Vermeulen, flip SeninnHe Dereloptn?nf of Gloria In Effr/y-ClfmrTUn 
Larm (Nijmegen, te^ 6 ). As Js lo be expected^ the author gives mueh atlentbn 
to the phrase and the idea of the gJorirt mort^umr Pertinent to the present 
dlsoisEion, and indeed to (he svhoie tjucsiion of the inHuence of QuisliiiiiEiy 
on the de^^elopment of medieval secular love literature, is Erich Auerhath's 
■T&ssio als ieidenschaft/" fMM, 5^ (1941). 117^11 

27- The Ctueh$t Monih p- 

26. Peter Dronke. laim and the Rise of Bnopnan Lonr Lvric T 

(Oxford, -1^5), iSj. 

29. PC ly, 54- 

70. "Multi lam Sn siUs praecordiis sagittas tuas inGxas portant^ et altitis 
adhuc eas inftgi decider ant. Delectabtter enim et suaviter ^Tilnerati sunt, et 
pUga^ tuas se percepbse, nec dolent, nee enibescunt- O charitasl c^iianta esl 
victoria lual unutn piius vtdnerasHf et per 3 ltum omnes pofitmodum 
superasti.^" De laude CarUafis, in. PL 1^6, 075. 

31 - ^Christus amorc EedesLae vukieratus est In cruce. Prius vulnerasti cor 
meum. (juando causa antoris tui flagetlatus sum, ut te faccrem mihl sorciretn 
. - , ilemm vulnerastl cor meum. qnando atnore tui in crut.0 pendens vul- 
neraios sum, ul te spnntam mihi facerem gjoriae paftrCLpem." FL 172, 419. 

32. See the edition by G. Dumeige (Paris, 1955 )^P- ^* 7 ' 

33. "It [ptE mirors] was a love that yearned for and, at times, was rewarded 
by the solace of every delight of the beloved except for the physical posses¬ 
sion of her by intercourse. Far from being pure in the accepted sense, or 
disinterested, it is sensual and carnal in that it allows, approves and encour¬ 
ages the delights of kissing and embracing, the sight of the bolovcd^s nudity 
and the touching and lying beside her nude body—in shortv Sn all that pro- 
vokes and fans desire.'*^^ **Ftfi* Athots: The Pune Los'V of the Troubadouns, 
Merficuiif Studies. Vll (1945^ 1+2^-143. 

34. The phrases in quotes are from A. Denomy, 'Tin' the Pure Love 

of the Troubadours/" Mcdicofrl Sfwdies, Vll (1943), 164, and Leo Spider, 
"T'^our loiotain de Jiufre Rudd et le sens dela po^ie des troubadotirs/' in 
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R 4 ^ma 7 ii 5 che Literalursiudivn igj 6 -tgj 6 (Tubingen, 195 p. 364. (Spiteer's 
study first apptared sep^rattly in 1944-) 

35. Tht same is true of the poetry of the mystics, of whom R. A. 
Nicholson writes that unless we have some cJtie to the >vriler*s intention, it 
Hidy not be possible to know vvhether his beloved is human dr divine—indeed 
the (juestjon whether he himself aJtvays knows is gne which students of 
Oriental mystidsm Mnnot regard as impertinent" Studies m hhmic Mysti¬ 
cism (Cjunbridge, Eng., igit), pp. x 65-164. 

56. Peter Dronke, Affdienvx/ fjitj/t, L 271. 

Harms Swar^enski^ Monwmerits of Rotn^incsquo Art: The Art of 
Church Tiemures in North lVesti?rrt Europe, 2d ed. (Umversitv of Chkaso. 

Heinrich KohlhauiSseii^ ''Das Faar vom Btissen^'; in FesHchrift Erkdriob 
Wmkicr (Berlin, 1959)- pp 30-46, biitesp. p_ 

39- George Fenwick janes* ^'The Kiss in Middle High German Literature/^ 
in Shtdiii NcophilologUit, )(XXVriL 2 (i96d)j p. 207. [ ow'e the references to 
the kisses in the Mmncsariger that follow in the X^xt to jgnes'a article, which 
mentlorig them- Jones^ however, seems not to ha\e suspected the real signifi¬ 
cance of iheBe kiss allusions, for he them that they are iin 'idle 

speculation rather than a fait aecempU" (loc, ert-)- Mcrcover, he does not re¬ 
fer to one of the most Impottant (form our point of view) cases of the ki^s in 
the medicv.il German lyric, one dealing with the exchange of hearts by way 
of the kiss m a poem by Ulrich vi>h Winlefsiellen which we are soon to con- 
sider. Likewise he make? no mentCon of the kJss in the Provencal pocis, and he 
somewhat mis$es the point when he writes 1 'The scarcity of tinotic kisses in 
courtly literature itdiects the prevailing attitude of this genre tmvard eroticism 
m general; for the courtly poets show consEdejabk moral Testraint for Is it 
socidi deconnnTj in thetr treatment of jimorous theme^^' p, 305)* Jonis 
refers to a number of cases of the kiss, particularly between men, tn medieval 
German iEteramrt* and akhough here too 1 think he has not ^ecn the ultinrate 
significance of the kiss, his article is valuablp for its treatment of the theme of 
the kiss as a sign of reconciliation. An Interesting obsmation he makes on 
this Score that "the mental associatiori between kisses and rcconciilatson 
was so close that the Middle Dtitch word fcFr reconciliation fsoriie) acquired 
^e meaning of 'kUs""" (p. 2041. iVe have noted a srmiiar development in the 
Gddic word which comes from pax. 

40. Oc# Fn 7 hlfn^ cd, Uchmann. M Hjupt, F. Vogt, nmvly 

edited by Carl von Ktaus (Zurich, 1950!, pp. 4^^ 187. 

^ u Aftihdagy mth ^rn English TnmdoHon by PV. R. Paion. I 

(Loeb Classical library, 1960), p. 173. Compare the poem bv Straton of Sardis 
rwocind cenlury A.n.) in The Greek Arithoh^ {Xll, 177).' 

41. Maurice Valency, /a Praheof love (New York, 1061), ^ ^6- 
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43. There is :i poem In Lilin, the charmmj; bdh putJh cmdida/* 

which contains an aJIusion to ths image of the soul being drawn by a kiss. 
This image \s connected with the highly sensual colucribine kiss: 

Porrige labia^ labra carallina; 

Da cobrnbarum mitia basfa: 

Sugis omantis partem onimi; 

Cor mi penetrant haec tua basia. 

Art Atiihohg^ of Xiirdifual ed. Stephen Gaselee (London^ pp- 

66-69P The date of this poem is uncertam^ and as Gasviee pointed out in h;s 
briEp introduction to % '^scholars aie not yet agreed whether the JitLle poem 
is of late imperial days or a medieva] Italian production." 

Abo to he noted here aro the final versirs from a pdem t redi* species 
et aitioris grata volupta^^') dating from the late eleventh century according to 
its editoji Peter Dmnke, in Med’fexrrtl Ltf/bf and ihe RiW of EMropfftn Lcv£ 
It (Oxford; 1966), 44^. The poem is found in two manuscripts: Romij 
Vat. Reg. lat. ySy, fol 5^; and Escorid* O, HI. foJ, 101'"^ 

Murmurc grata suo tura favums^ue fcrimh 
Guttura melle foveni^ penetrant preentdia^ rrplent 
Pectora^ limantur viM^ra^ corda traunt. 

Alternant anitnae, la^ueataqite corpus In unum 
Corpora spiritihus per via corda parant. 

Corpora spirlhium tramfiisio lunguida redditr 
Dumque sjbi moritur vivit uterque purl. 

Unlike tvhat’ ive finJ In Lucretius (see ihe Jntraductian)^ here are lovers ivho-iie 
tnUvined bodies do seem to merge into one. Moreover, there Is an ^exchange of 
sQjrb^and their hearts become penetrable by way of their s/ridfis; fchey trans¬ 
fuse or exchange spkih by which iheii beadles arc Tevived- And thus each 
dying to itself lives in the Dlher. These Kiorifs make it necessary, T think, to 
see the lovers as kissing; it is by the kLss that the exchange of souls and spirits 
takes place. 

4, Medieval Love Lcg^end$ 

i. The situational irony of this epii:so<le of the FlninctJrti: was first totuhed 
on briefly hut pointedly by Phillip Damon %vho5e ubseivatkms have ^eix'ed to 
stimulate fnv oivn sornrhirnls on the Besides rtuniiuiLiig us that puns on 

the liturgical phrase "to qf¥er the Ptfi:" were a commonplace of \h^ m1^dieval 
French airmio itmaSonu^^ Damon notes of the ffamEtiai that "The various 
stages and criiies of the rourtship are all ingeniously drawn into analogies 
wilh the forms of the llt’UTgv or the facts of church history* The naira tive 
explores the full range of irontc tncongrtily behveen the racml format and 
the profane intention of Guillaume's enterprise." "Courtesy and Cesmedy In 
Le Romitfi ife Flamcnra," Romme^ Phihhg^s XVII (February, 10^4)1 ^09- 
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2- Til* ritufllislic Hiitire of this kiss and th* rd!e df Cakhaut as a witr^ess in 
a deremanial s*fts* werf> perceived by Vsnoenjo Crescinf, who noted the re- 
sembbnLe to the use of the kiss in the betrothal ceremony and in the cere¬ 
mony attached to the act of feudal homage. ^11 bacio di Gine^Ts e i! bado di 
Faolo/ in f tifdi D«ntes€hi^ Ilf 3-^7* Cresdnt's artide is more than a 

cnnfrontalion of the kiss in the Lurtrelol romance and the kLs$ of Paolo and 
Francesca in D^nte^s Divine Comedy f^n/errjo, V), The second part (pp. 

49 ) has some referencei to the attimJe to the kiss in the Middle Ag^, with 
mention of a few examples of the kiss having the chararter of a rite in the 
literature of prolane lov*^ It cannot be said, howeveTi that the author realized 
the full scope of the slgnilicance of the ktss in medieva! culture. There is^, for 
example^ no m^niiors of the reiigio^^rotic kiss of the mystics nor of the Song 
of Sqngs, 

3, See F. L Canshoff Teufkh'smp trans, Philip Grierson (Mew York^ Harper 
Torchbooks^ 7B. 

4- Sec A. Res tori, Le^fc^n^^o^l pr^vm^le |MiLin , p, The Vtiin of 
Raimon-jordain speaks of the lady receiving the poet-lover as her cuDflJfer 
in A ceremony of homage. The acceptance of the homage Is solcmnEzed by a 
kiss and a ring bestowed by the lady upon the poet. 

5- ti? RaiRffn ife Tristnri et renourjete par Joseph Bedier (Paris, 1046)^ 
P-39^ 

6. pH 41, This part of Baler's reconslmctlon come; from Eilhart von 

Obergs German version, tn the romance Cmi de written around 

the middle of the thirteenth cetilury^ there occur two kkses that have an in¬ 
terest for us. As Terry lies suffering from a woiirsd^ he is Umented over bv 
a dani5e[ who says that should he die she will join him. She then fall-: bt a 
sWT^on upon him, kiEsing his mouth and face: 

SuT le cofs chah si se pasma, 

Deus! cfuel doel ele demena! 

La boche li balsa e la face, 

isoo7-5oog) 

Wiln^sJng this scene \s Guy, who consoles the maid and then takes it upon 
himself to heal Terry, When this Is doned tho two men become fast fricnd&. 
Guy makes it known that he would like for th™ to become sworn bfothers 
[compargnuns) arid so forever faithful to one anoihcf. Terry Is overjijyed and 
the two sea! this pad with ihe solemn rite of the kiss: 

Atatil« sunt entreb»is«£, 

De lur compaignic ben a»u7e;, 

(^061-^062) 

Quoled from Cut de W.in>tu/cf Kumfln riff X!{1* sitcle, cri. A. Ewert, I (Paris, 
i?i-154. 

7, BWicr, pp. But sm ei;|>*cEally the early thirtcenlfi century German 

poem Tristan und holt by Gottfried von Strassburg, vss. 12042 (f. I sec no 
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pclnl in taking up Denis De Rougetnotit's fandful notinn that Tristan and 
fseult afB neally in bre with jnnihiLatbn; it is cm a par w\xh his theory that 
the love poetry of the Iraubadcur* was an aUegoruation of the Manicheatt- 
Catharist heresyi^ 

Thomas, Les Frrtjnfpfif# du de ed. Bartlna Wind 

(Geneva and Parisp p- jp^ 

9. It IS ivorth noting that almost In direct ocrntrast with this is a passage in 
the Vita Nnova in which Dante, protesting iht abscluleiy pure nature of 
his love for Beatrice^ takes the troubte to eicplain his aitlimatians that no one 
can look fteodily at his lady's mouth and that the eyes are the beginning 
while the mouih is the end or aim of love. Lest anv'one think evil of thb, 
Dante says^ be it kno^vn that his lady^s salutation, which was an operation 
of her mouthir was the only end of his love: "Quests seconda parte [Oante 
Is analyzing a poem of his own] si divide ki duer die nc Tuna dico de U 
occhi 1L quail sona princlpEo d^amoreH ne la Eeconda dice de la bocca^ la quale 
€ fine d'amore. E accii che qtiinci si lievl ogni vizioso pensicro, rirordlsi 
chi d leggCj chc dj sopta e scritio che lo saluto di questa donna, lo quale 
era de le operazion] de la bocca sua, fue fine de li miei desiderti jmentre chTo 
la potei ricevero'* (XIX, ao). For Dante there was to be ne ambiguliy in 
the w-ord satutc that would cause it to be equated w'ith ihe idea of a 
for^ in this context at leasts his purpose h precisely that of making it plain 
that it was not kisses from his lady that sustained him or lo which he 
aspired^ but verbid greetings. Dante's beatitude was indeed for a whde in 
his lady"^3 sdutalions. 

30. Les FrfTgmEnfs, pp* V^^e may mention here the frequent 

medieval motif of the saint curmg a leper by kissing him. In the Abbey oF 
Salnl-MarHn de Metse, among the miniature drawings illufilraling a Ritcueil 
de feite? 3ur saint Morhu Is ^jne dating fiom the early twelfth century which 
portrays the saint in the .let of exorcising tivo possessed persons and, at 
Ihe same time, healing a leper by kissing him on the mouth. {Eplnal, MS 
fol. yv) The illustration ts repToduetd in lean Porcher, LVnlumiitWfr frari- 
(■mse (Pork, igyq), p. ti, ftg. 10. 

11, S« Francesco A. UgoIlnL I coniori d'ar^Qmnnto dassko fCenevi and 

Florence^ pp. 97 ff, 

12, Tlmmas^ Les Fragments, pp. 15^. There k a remark able simUartty 
to this ending In the twelfth century lai Narerstis. It is such that Thomas 
may have had the latter poem in mind when he ivrotc the death scene of 
his own poem. The French lai changes the 0\idian story of Nardssus in a 
significant way by introdycmg a real n)Tnph^ Dane, who is desperately in 
love With the v&uth. As Narcissus lies near death froin his languishing ov-ef 
hifi unattainable image, the nymph comes upon him. She kisses and em¬ 
braces hlm> raises her laments and that she will die with him. At the 
moment of Narcissus" death, she lies beside him. embraceir him lightly and 
thus expires her own soul: '"Ele le baistj ete le tient; He se pasoaej puk 
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r-evicnt; / Ele licqle, tie / BaiS€ Jes eus, b^isff Ja face. / ^Alii! 

fait dous amis, / Com esle? de Ij mort souprlsl /.***/ ina 

pfoUcrc est Ja mottl / Or n'i a mais autre coniort; / Morlr m'astttet de 
compagnie, / Car ass^ mtu$ aim mort que vie/ / Li valJI^ mucrL Tame s'en 
vait. / La puceie plus pres se trait, / Vers Jul se trait par teJ atr, / Du ctrrs 
se fait Vatne partir- / Amor qui Ta scuprise, / Andui &oftl tndri en 

itel giiJiie- / Of si gardent tuit autre amant / Qti'il ne tnuirertt en tel 
samblarttl'^ Narciita (poem^^ du XU* td M- M Fdan and N. C VV. 

Spence (Paris^ ^964], pp. 72“7|.^ The verses^ ivhicK close the lol^ are 067-991 
^nd 999 ^ 1010 . 

In a way^ the love-death In the French Narcisns Is ctoser than that in the 
Pyrnmiui tp what we have in Thoinas. The maid does not employ a weapon 
to kill herself, hut dies by tightly pmhractng her beloved. The chronology 
of the Norers^ts and the P^ramHS is not ascertained. One ihcocy^ holds that 
they appeared simultaneously^ See NWetsirs. ed. Pelan and Spence^ p. ^4. 
Without becoming involved in the question of which came first I would 
here only point out that I he endings of the tw'o poems suggest a borrowing 
from the Pyramijs on the part of the N'arciEUi author^ The French Pwiirnits^ 
after aJL has its ending grounded in the tale as it was told by Ovid, whereas 
the Nstrd^us^ ending has no fgundafion in the story as given by Ovid. 

13.1 borrow the language of this sentence from two different passages 
in the poetry^ of fohn Keats: '^W^e might embrace and die: voluptuous 
thought*' fEndymioii, JV, 759)j and *' 71 iat I may die a death of Euxury'*^ 
(Sleep miif Pociry, 

14. tn this connection^ an ItjUan rifadmento of the French prose romaRce 
adds a detail that speaks almost loo plainly. As in the French vmion, we 
read that the lovers remaMed In their emtiace even after deaths but now^ 
we also learn that those present in the room (indoding Iseull*s husbatid. 
King Mark!) thought the motionless figtires to be not dead but in a love 
swoon or languor: braccla a braccia e a bocca a bocca morirDno H due 

paaienti amanti. E dimorano in tale maniera abracuiati; tanto che tulti 
quell i di la entro credeano che fussero tramortit!! .imbonduc per a more. 
Altro ncooforto non v'hae.** From the Trijsfiffrid Rfccsirdl/u'io. in to prosKi 
del Dr«iceFTftJ^ ed. C. Segre and M. Marti (Milan and Naples^ pr ^6:*- 

1^. The law which says that love constrains a loved one to love In return 
Is not only mcniloRied In Fraiicesca*$ line from the Irtfcrito (‘^Amor, ch*a 
Rullo amato amar pcrdotia^'}; It is also seen exemplified in the encounter 
between. Dante arul Cai^ella on the shevres of the isle of Furgatoryi When 
Casella, emerging from the company of newly arrived shadcii, merves to 
embrace Dante, the poet, even be^re he tecogniitt^s his friimd, is mov^xl to 
leciprocdtei 

io vidi uriEt di lor tranesi avante 
Per abbraedarmf, cem s! grande affetto^ 

Che masse me a fire i 1 slmigljjsintc. 

(Purgntori 0 , 11, 76-73) 
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The ide^ is agdln In a bter csnlo from the rkrgfi^£>rioi 

i p k AnuorCj 

Acceso dl virtu, tempre altro 
Pur che la riaimna sua fore 

(XXlIp 

The principle enunciated by France:Eca m perhaps moire Chris Han than, 
courtly^ the great texts on the matter being T John 4; xn-i^ and 10. fn the 
De cttiechiZK^iidis rudibu^, which through the centuries was to be one of 
the chief texts for the inculcation of Christian Snrtructioa St. Augusllnc 
teJls U5 that because God loved us first we are under an obligation, a§ it 
wert^ to love him in return. Such ifl the law of love,, in fact, that one can 
oflFer no greater invitation to Jove than to tahe the fin&t step in loving. 
Nobody should be so cold that though he may refuse to initiiite a tove he 
wuld refuse to reciprocate a love shown to him. Moreover^ this pfihcipEe 
so true, says Augustine, that wt? con observe it even in bad love- Thus, 
those who would be Joved reveaJ iheir love. There is no better way lo be 
aroused to Jove than to be loved. I?t* ca^echiT^tidis rudibu^t rv, 7, In 
OfuT^res Sitinl Au^u^tirtf XI (Paris, 1049), P- his Oe diVigernfa DifO 
(Uh 7 )h Sf. BOTiard writes that those who know they are loved mudt find 
it easier to love more in fclum^ "Tacile proindc plus diligunt^, qui w ampllus 
JnteUigunt: cui autem minus donatimi est, minus dUlgit.'^^ Opemr III (Rome^ 

36. As for the Pyramys and Thisbr legend* the theme of the buftal in 
one tomb is already found in Ovid's treatment- Thcref at Thisbe h about 
to follow PyramuE tn suEddef she expresLees the wish that though she and 
PyramuB have been kept apart in life, they may be cnKoinbed togethH-. 
Thff wish, in fact. i5 carried out {Melamorpliosej, JV, 1^5-166)^ almost as 
a confirtnaHon, as It were., of Thi&be's aEsertion that Pytainus^ who it seems 
could be Eoparated from Kef only bv death, cannot aftfr all be separated 
from her: . . quique a morte rcwlll / heuf sola poter^s, poteris nee 
morte revelh"' (TV, fn Thomas's Trnmn. when Iscult was fearful 

she mighE die in a shipwreck, separated from her lover, she lamented that 
she hi\d hoped to die in hie arm? and be buried with him in one cofhn: 
'^Or en vos bras cfuidai murrir, / En un ^rcu enseveEll^" (1050-1653), 
and in the verses iha[ follow we learn that her desperate fancy led her to 
imagine that thev could still have one sepulchre. The tomb motif becamt 
more and inore Elaborated fn the Tristan legend. The prose versions give 
much attention to the burial accorded the pair by King Mark. One version 
has it that the lovers were buried in adjoining temibs but that during the 
night a pbni grew out of the tomb of Tristan and burrowed it$ way intn 
the termb of lscu!t. See te Romnn dc FHsfun rt rettutirrU par Joseph 
Bedier fParis^ ^046], p. lao. This particular mfltlf has been studied by 
Giuseppe CoccKiara, "5uUa tnmba di Tristano ed Isotta/' En his G^nesf di 
terza edfrione riveduta fPaltfrma* FP- 

It 16 not without significance that the same legend of the btirial of lovers 
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in one tomb developed around Danle^i couple from Rlmmi. We find It In 
fact in BoccaccJo's cominentary on the Comedy^ Aher desoibEng 

how France^a's busbi^nd Ciandotto murdered the adulterDu^ pair and 
then fled^ Boccaccio concludes: '"Furono poi li due emaoH, con itiolte 
kcTime, la mattina aeguente ^^pelLiil c in una medesitna sepoltura/' 
TrafMeJh in Icmde di Dafife e pagme sceife dni '^Cowmenfo/' ed^ Gcr- 
vdsoni (MtlaOr tofro), p, The phrase "con molte lacrime'' inserted by 
Boccaccfco bespeaks the sympathy that readers were prone lo give to ill- 
hied lovers even when their bvc was "'illicit/" 

It would be unpardonable to fail to mention another unforgettable medi- 
e%'al pair of lovers—Hcloise and Abelard- The most tender and even the 
most significant legend to develop aroutid this extraordinary couple is that 
of a burial En the same tomb. But that is not all. A thirteenth century 
manuscTipl of the Chronicle c\f St, MarN'jt of Tonrs records the fo[lo>^4Jlg 
mirade: ""She tHefoTse]^ indeed, Jt is said, as she was lying in her last W\- 
ness^ directed that when she ivas dead she should be laid In the tomb of 
her husband. And when her dead body was carried to the open tomb, her 
husband, who had died long before hef, raised his arms to receive her* and 
so^ embracing her, closed them fast about her/" Quoted from Enid McLeod, 
HMoise, A Biography (London. lOyB), p. 216. Conemung this legend^ E 
Gilson wrote; ""The story, thus ml a ted is beautifuL But matching legend 
for legend, we Vi'ould much prefer lo believe that when Helolse joined her 
lover in their tomb, she was the one who opened her arms for the embracer'* 
ffelqiffc mtrf Abelnrdf. trans. L K. Shook fChic^go, 19^1)* p- then, 

we may note, the story ivculd not correspond to the death scene of Tristan 
and Iseult. However, we need not quibble here. Surely this last embrace 
wjjs a ntutua] one. 

f! |& also instructive to compare the character of love in Heloise and 
Abelard with that of the great love fegends of the Middle Ages. iMiat 
strikes us greatly is the fact that In this real-life storv of medieval passion 
It is the woman alone who loves totaJly^ unreservedly; It JS HeloT^c who 
makes the true sacrifice in giving al] for love. On the other hand, Abelard^ 
^s a lovcr^ much closer to Acn&as ihan he is to a Tristan or to a ntimber 
of troubadours. HcloTse's superiority (if I may call it) In love ha$ been 
recognized by modem critics. Suiiinne Ular, for example, writes that '"there 
was no common measure—there never had been—-between Abelard's love 
and that of Hebtse. Abelard always Siubordinated love to his career and 
his own glory/' Aspects of Lcroe m K^e&icnr Sociefy^ trans- J. Griffin (Lon- 
don, 1065)^ p. JO. The ^ame point is made by Aide Scagllone: 'There was 
in this Woman that perfect harmony of spirituality^ and naturalism that t* 
the hallmark of medEeval bv-e literature al its besh and the condition for 
al! Iruty great love between mjm and woman: body iind ^ul in unity with¬ 
out quarreL But Abelard was no match for licr/' Nature imd Lnuf m flic 
Lafe Middle Ages (Berkelev-Los Angeles, ^961^), p. 59. Professor ScagHonc 
makes the further point that "'public opinion was against this woman bi 
I we, and the time had not yet come for public sympathy toward ftreat 
sinnm. The sympathy of some of her contemporaries (for example. Peter 
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the Vqrterdble] for Helolse fmrelv a movcmoit pf exfful^ile hearH tnd 
humane understanding, and dEd mt imply recognitian of her revolt, rather 
sb-ove to cover it up offidolly'' (p. ag), T^is h a signtBcont mattet* Public 
sympathy^ Is apoken of here, was not accorded to real persons, [n the 
world of fiction and the i magi nation^ however^ a pivate sympathy 
fast grotvlngr witness the development of the great love legends In medi¬ 
eval literature, lit fact, even the story of H^ise and AbeLud, as we have 
seen, was taken over by legend and an accompanying sympathy- And It 
wa& the legend that lent to their love that clement that Su^arvno Lilar feels 
it lacked. "^Tlieir great love lacked only one dimension, ihe mystEcal. 
H^oise and AbeUd remain realists—great and powerful characters, but 
earthly" {Aspects of Lovej, p+ 79I. The legend was to correct that. 

17-That Dante was infEuence<l by rhe Tristan legend m its character of 
a story of lovie unto death and beyond is also indirectly evidenced by the 
fepercussion Dante's episode in turn had on the Italian d^vcloptnenl of the 
Tristan legend. Tlic author of the important fourteenth century Ttmula 
ntor.da says of the love pohon drunk by Tristan and the t^ueen that ''il 
detto bcveraggio fue ordiaato a sforzare la natiira^ c a tsoltoil^cftere la 
ragione c k vobnta, e dare voLontJi dl piaccre," In these words \ve hear art 
echo of Daniel's reference to the carnal sinni^rs of the second circle of In¬ 
ferno as those who "'h ragion sommettono al lalento."' But even more in¬ 
teresting is Avhat the rifonda says about the effects of the bve 

potionT "E gli due amanti ebboTto una vita c fectono una mrtrle^ e credesi 
chc le anime abbiano unn luogo Etabilito insieme." The phrase ifner mortit 
and the idea that the smds of Tristan and TscuU are together (of 
in one same place) throughout eternity were siurely suggested by Dante's 
episode. The author of the Italian prwe mmance, however, vvj^ careful 
not to frighten or disilLuaicm his readers by reining just where the lovers" 
souls were in eternttv. The text i^^ t|ixoted from La TOTola Rf^aada e risierFErt 
di TrtVffirm, ed- F.-L PolidoriH I f^logna, i7-i. 

Expose giif k CattlhjiiCf p. 102^ Also PL 461. 

ig. The interpretation of the unlcm of the lovers in HeB as a sign of the 
mitigaHon of punishm^mt goes back fat least in its modem fotm) to Ugo 
Fcjsrolo. For 1 pointed refutation of the Foscolian type interpretation see 
Michele Borbi, "Cem Dante e coi suoi interpreti/'^ tn 5t?xdi Danttschi^ XVI 
p. 6. As for Daniels pity^ U Is certainly real, but he has pit>' for 
some other souls In Hell also whose punishment is none the less unmiti¬ 
gated. Even in ihe present c^into if is not rfstricted to the lovers froin 
Rimini. The poet expressed his sorrow before discoverirEg Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca among the carnal sinners when Virgi! first numbered to him a count¬ 
less horde of the dames and knights of old: 

PoscLa ch'io ebbi U mio dottcire udito 
Nomar Ic donne antiche e 1 cavaUed, 

Piet^ ml glunse, e fui cjuasi smiirrilo. 
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20. Fqr example, one medievaJ codex lum& the rnding of the Fyr^mus 
and Thisbe tale into an appeal lor pi tv for the young couple and a wamirtg 
that efforts to thwart the course of true lovers can only prove futile and 
tragict for those who tove loyally and $tronglt^ will love unto 
At atnsi hna i^amlstic 
Des duex amant dgnt fu pitie, 

Cest Exccmple dolt blEin noter 
Totts ceux qui culdent destoumer 
Aux vtals amans qu'il ne s'entraUnent; 

Mats fous sont touz ceux qut s'^en pament 
Car riens nl vault clef ne fertneure 
Ne grief menace ne bateure 
Car ijui loialment aiiue et fort 
II amera jusqu'i la mort. 

In Firnwaifi gt Thtsbd^ ed. Branclfcirta (norcnce, pp. ^oy-^oSn 

2.1. Dc orrfinc* VIIT^ Z4, In Oeirpres Je S^tmY IV| ed^ Rh Jolivet 

(Paris, xq43)^ 340. 

12. Of CDUtse, despite Dante^s sigrdEconce aE a summing-up of medieval 
attitudes—the value of such statements Is always relativo—the rehabilila- 
fion and renevi^cd sympathy for such lovers, in particular for the heroinep 
was not long in com Eng, indeed, there was any need for it. Precisely in 
conneetjon with Thisbe, for example, Boccacdo'^s retelling of the tale in hi» 
work Cnijcrrnmj Fomoiis hromen (Oe cinris- nrifJierihirs) is in the vein of 
the medieval French poem. At the end of the tale he comments: ^'VVhoevef 
feels no pity for them and does not shed at least a tear must be made of 
stone. They had loved each other frtiTit the time they were childrer?^ and 
for this they d^ nol deserve a bloody death.Cj37iccT?ijrig Famous 
translated, with m Introduction and Notes, by Guido A. Cuarino (New 
Brunswick, N. 1 .^ 396^)^ p, 27, We may also recall that in The Ixgenii of 
Goiul Wouieji, Chancer '“■'atoned'^ for his earlier misogyny hy exalting 
heroines like Thisbe, Dido, and even Oeopatta as saints and martvrs of the 
religion of love (Le., of Cupid). 

25. The relationship or parallel between the Paolo-Francesca episode and 
the medieval love romajices, especially the Lancclot-Guinevere Icptnd^ has 
received much attenUon. Among the more rewarding studies of this ques¬ 
tion Is Ronato Poggioli's ^Trag^y or Rouiunce? A Reading of the Paolo 
and Francesca Epls<da in Dante's fnf^rm/' in PMIA, LXXIL 7 Qt^nep 
1957). of which especially pp. At the conclusion of hts study. 

FoggioH writes: 'There Is no doubt that the poet derived the idea that the 
reading of the Lancelot fomance had been ^the fir^t root' of the passion 
and min of the two lovers, not on the authority of any extoma! tradition^ 
but ^leiy m the irmer Wfglngs of hts own imagination. If the ^how^ and 
'wh/ of Francesca's fall is an invention of Dante's, then its supposed 
occasion becomes highly suggestive and significant. The real kiss of Pbiolo 
and Francesca follows the Emaglnary kiss of Lancelot and Guinevem, as an 
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image reflect^lng its object in a ptrspective suitiljj and different at the same 
time. . « p The 'TTunance' of Paolo and Francesca becDiiies in Dante's hands 
an ^antiromance/ or rather, both thittgi at onc^ A& such* it is able to ex- 
press and to judge romantic love- at the same time'" (pp. 

However, Ln the matter of love and kisses being ins^pired by certain 
readings, Dante w^as, in fart^ working within a mcdseval tradition. ThEie 
is a passage from the tliirtccnth century French romance FfoHs et Lyrinpi 
by Robert de fflois that has some tiilereslmg points of similarity with 
Dante's infinitely superEor episodep Floris, in the guise of his twin sister 
Florie, has intimate access to tlte company of the beautiful princesi Lyriop^. 
At an appropriate accaslon he kisses her: ''Souef vers la belc s^cndlnc / 
EJoucement restrain! a deux bta$. / Emml la bouclie, par soulas, / La baise 
sept fots par kisir; / Li grans doucors les fait frtmEr ^ / Un rornan 

Jportel avolent / Qu'eles inoult volentkrs lisoiont^ / Four cr que tout 
d'amors estoiL / Et au comencoment avoit / ConiEnt Pi ramus et Tfsb 4 / 
Furent de Babilonie fie< / Ccuncrit lor pere destorncrent / Le mariage des 
erifansi / Coment en avint dues si grans^ / Qu^en une nuit furent ocis, / 
Amdui en une tombe mis/' /^l^ro^>e IjItemiVe de h Frmce (Faris^ i 5 ^ 5 )r 
XX[U. 7^6. (But see also now the recent edition prepared by Pad Barrette, 
University of California Press. p. lOj,) Here then is the motif of a 
kiss fseven^ in fact) inspired by the reading of a tender Jove story. Not the 
least interesting thing here is that the reading which moved this couple 
to foresake reserve vva^ the stoty of Pyramiis and Thisbe, The motif of 
couples being Jed to tove under the spciJ of a book was well known in the 
Middle Ages. The ''author^' is generally Ovid, although the paiticular story 
is not usually spedRtd. 

24. Dmrtf e la cuJturu fneJtVrJrtic iBarL 3042)* pp- Mardi writes 

that storia di Frartcesds e una storla d[ piis&ione e di peccato> tfonc-ita 
neli^attEmo stesso dd. prlmo cd ultimo bacto^"* And so too in our romantic 
moments ive are tempted to see the couple eternally united by that kiss 
even in the terrible blist of Hell, lohn Keats, whose own poetry has a 
remarkably high number of refomnccs to the kiss imago in llternl and 
figurative emploj'ment, ilJiistrilOR. this point fo( us. In the midst of de¬ 
spondency he found relief by luxuriating in I he dream of being in Paolo's 
place, as we Icam from a passage in one of his letters: "The fifth canto of 
Dante pleases me more and more^it is that one In whirh he meets wilh 
Paob artd Franasca. \ had pLtssed many days in mther a low state of mind* 
and in the midst of them I dreamt of being in that region ol HelL The 
dream was one of the most delightful enjoyments I ever bad in my life. 1 
floated about the whirling atmosphere, as it is derwibod, with a beautiful 
figure to whose lips mine were joined as if soemwl for an age" (JU'/ters, 
t^5i, p, 52y). The ffading also M him to write his sonnet A Drrnnr, if/trr 
reading Oant/i episorfr cf Fnoh and Fr/mce#fd, 

2 ^. In PifrgafoWo, XXVIl, 37-42. Dante compares the effect the name 
'"Beatrice" has on him to that produced on the dying Pyramus at hvaring 
the name of Thisbe: 
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Come al rtomc di Tisbe aperse il dgUo 
Piriino in Ml I4 mortc^ e rigiiafdqlla, 

AUor che 1 gelso divcntA vermiglio; 

Co$lf U mta dkirezu fatta ^lla^ 

Mi voi^i al $avLo duca udendo il nctne 
Che nellfl mimte ^empre mi rampoll4i 

The second allusion to the death of P^’ramus occurs in XXXitL 

69. where the phrase 'Tiramo alia gelsa” is used to refer to the spotting or 
oFFuscation of Donte^s iiiind^ The metaphor depends on (he allusion to the 
myth that the mulberry fruit ^vhich was while became red by being stained 
or oFfuscoled with the blood that spurted from Pyramus when he slew 
him^eff. More blood was spilled when Thisbe also killed herself by the 
mulberry tree 1;»$ide Pyramua. Is there perhaps a coimccrion between this 
allusion to Pyraraus* letting of bipod for love f^^allor che gelso divento 
vermiglio'^)—^which carrier with it the idea of the same death of Thlsbc— 
and Francrara^s reference to the death of herself and FaoEo by iniiider (for 
love) with the words ^^noi che tSgnettimo d mondo di sangtiigno'^ (9^)? 1* 
ia Interesting to note that in hia drcutn&tarttLil accoxoit of famoiis lovej^^ 
Petrarch sees Pyramus and Thisbe as a pair: riraiiio e Tisbe tnseme 

a ronibra^^ iTriurtiphus Ciipidwis^ HI, That they ore thought of in 
connection with their death U eddenetd by the ttference to the shadow 
they stand in^ I he shadow^ of the nniilberry lyec beneath which they slew 
themselves. Francesca and Paolo are also specifically referred to as a ptiV 
in Petrarch's listing, and, incidentally, m a way which shows how clo§ely 
they Were associated with the two tUuatrious couples, Lancelot and Cuine- 
vere,. and Tristan and Iseult, who are pTUseiit ihougK not clearly paired: 

Ecco quei che le carte empion di sogni^ 

Lancilotto, Trislano e git aJtfi erranth 
Ove conven die vulgci errante agogni. 

Vedi Cinevra^ tsolda e Paltrc amanti^ 

E la coppia dAriinino che 'nsemc 
Vanno facendo dolorosl piautl. 

(Tr. Cup., in, 79-fla) 

i*. Pin Rajnaj "Dante e i ramanzi della TavoEa Rotonda#^ in Nuova 
Antotc^ia^ CCVI {May-Junej 1920), The pertinent pagiiis are 

27* Gottfried von Strassburg, Tthtan und Isdd, ed. Friedrich Ranke 
(Berlin^ tp55)p p. 149. VsSp 

:iS. A medieval manuscript at Paris, B.ISI,, fr. 0|!^, foL 8v, ba^ a mlnia^ 
ture with a dual scene on two levels. Above are Adam and Eve, naked and 
m the act of eaHng the forbidden fruit From a tree around which a bicepha¬ 
lous serpent has mtwmed itself. The scene below represents a robed couple 
(mbracing and kissing. The man caresses the face of the woman. Behind 
the woman a kneding demon Is tiring the two ends of a doth with which 
he has encircled the couple a little below ihrir waists signifying thrir 
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cani^l Kvc>-m-onfl union. It Is, like ihe Amiens rtlief, i drdmatEZjed &cene 
df Concupiscence or iMJciu-fa. An Ulu^trilion of ihe miniature may be seen 
in Millard Meiss, F^eracfi P&inting in the Time o/ Imji de Berriff Plate 
Voiume (London and Mciv York, 1^7) n fig. ^oS- 

I am not moved to modify my inlerprctaiioxi by a recenl argument 
that pre^ent^ Francesca as a wLfy^ imscrupuluus wanton who lirst took ike 
initiative In the maltef of the IdK, "made advance* lo her brothec-in-Uw/' 
and then in HdJ deliberately lies to Oonte in her relation of the event in 
order '"'to cover up the part [tire leading one] she played in britiglng disaster 
Upon her and her lover.'' According to this vlctv„ Ftanceflca *eek* to put 
the blame on Paoto in the matter of the kiss, and "'In order to offer [to 
Dante] a convincing parallel that might have served to tnfluencr Paolo* 
she must reverse the role* played by Uncetot and GuIneveTe/' The view 
is that of Anna Hatcher and Mark Mu&a, in “The Kissi lrtftr>to V' and the 
Old French Prose Lancelot/*' Ccmparaiwe Literatur^^ XX (Sprmg, 
pp. 97-109. Its aim is to explain why Dante has Franciescfl say, contrary to 
tvhflt is said in the knowTi versions of the story* that it waa 

Lancelot who gave the kiss to Guinevere when she knew (according to the 
authors) that it was the other way aroundi 

30, It will be noticed that in the matter of ycaming—for the 
of the beloved—it is the man Dante who Is shown to be the greater yeamcr, 
here In the earthly paradise as m the Florence of the iVKOPfi, Thus we 
have a perfect correspondence with the psychology of love as found in the 
Loncelot-Guincvere and Poolo-Francesca relationships centered around the 
kiss motif* 


5 . The RenaissaTtee Neophtonic Phase 

1. "Tine formule de Tamour extatique do Platon h Saint lean de (a Croix 
et au cardinal de Bcrulle/' in hiihnges ojferis ^ Eii^nn^ Cllsorr [Toronto 
and Fails, P- 4*^- 

1-1 rpots from W* C- Helinbold"* tranfilation of the passage in the Loeb 
ClasticaJ Library edition of Plufcarcli's IX [Cambridge, Mass,, and 

London, iq 6 i)„ ^67-769^ 

3. In Book tn, 31, of Lives of Emmeitf PhUassphem. 

4. Condwum, ed, R* Marcel, p. iy6* The idea has a curiou* precedent 
In the earlv fourteenth centtrry Italian Tmio!d rriourfit- Chedino, having 
fallen in love with Tseulh continued to live—betw^een Lfe and death—as 
long a* he had hope of having his love returned. But when no hope was 
left to him* he died (lilerally). This- says the author^ Is proof that he who 
loves and is loved in turn lives, hut he whose love Is without hope of be¬ 
ing rcdpfocated die* without fall: 'T In do dUnos^a che chi ama ed ^ 
rimuneralo^ campa e vive; e quegh che dt suo amore non M rimunerato. 
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inuore ^anzn nimio rimed io/" La pnosa tfel duecento^ cd. G, Segrc md M. 
Marti (Mil^ and Naples^ 1^59)* p- 6 go. 

^.Coftvmunt, d. R. Marcel pp. 156-158, 

6+ DidnysLuE the Arfop^gite, On the Dwinc Names^ trails. C_ L Rult 
fNcw York, 1953)# pp- iti^-106. fBk- IV, 

That love in the Addition of Christian spliitimlltv is ecstatic by del- 
inition^ we have seen. Howev^erj we may record a remijider of the fact by 
St. Albert the Great, who u^ed the Pseudo-Dsonystus as his authority: "It 
Is of the nature of both spiritual and carnal love ever to proceed artd flow 
and never to be stationaryr Hence DiOEiysiiis maintains that divine love 
brings about utTitasy in the sense of transport: for it transports the lover 
into the beloved itnd does not permit him Xo remain in himself-Prlma pars 
Snirunav theoEogiae: Traclatus VIl, qnestio membrum x, in Onerfli 
XVII [London, x 6 ^il 185. 

7/^QyainobTEm amor didtur, in amante extasim facere, id est, exetssum 
quendam, quo quasi so tradutitur m amatum/' In Diony^iMirt Armp&gitami 
In Op^m Qmnia^ H (Easileae^ x57^)^ io68, (Riproduxione in fototipla a cura 
di M, Sancipriano con pre^efitazionie di F^. O. Kristeilerji Turin ■ Batlega 
d'Erasmo, 1959^^ 

8. The reference to Dionysiuij'' thought is made by Fidno at the end of 
Oru/io IIL cap. 1, 

9. Paul Oscar Kristeller* The Phih$^phy 0/ M^ar^iWo Fictno^ trans- Vir¬ 
ginia Conant (New York, 1045)/ p. ^7, (This fundamerital work was re¬ 
printed in 1964.) More specifieaUy in reference to this question in Ficino's 
Commenlary^ Kiisldler says: "The notion that each lover has lost himself in 
the other and given hirrusetf to the other is developed in the Dc ,4fnofPj 
probably after ihy model of the Old Tuscan poets'" {ibid., p- zSil Bcino^s 
statements at the end of the Commentary, to the effect that dl he has to 
say about lovt is condensed \ti Guido Cavalcanli'i famous canzone^ Donna 
file pre^sjii. is a [nagnani-tnous. acknowledgment of a small d^bt^ and certainly 
an exaggerated cLiim for CavalcanliY poem. 

Touching on Fidno's passage John C. Nelson asks: "'Did Fidno &ay that 
the lover's soul lives In hiE beloved because Plalo had said so or because 
early Tuscan poets said so?" {Renatssm^e Thsmy of ls?ve [N Fw Yorki 
1958J* p. 85.) Tltough Nelson asks the question merely to suggest the 
difflculty (a real one) involved In trying to tracr ihe MtiTces of many of 
the motifs found in Renaissance love tfoatises, he seems to !imlt the pos¬ 
sibilities to the two he mentions and Is content to note that "Ticino ap- 
to credit Plato as his source." He does not inquire into what the 
Halonic source might be, nor does the nature of his book call for it. 

10+ Tmctalits asceUct,, IV j Oc coiifub^iiuliorte tt meditations circti res 
dipwins, as in PL 1&4,167. Of the two biblical texts juxtaposed In this pas- 
Mge* t e irsti from the Song 8:6^ has already received attention in an 
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earlier part of this study; the secoiid is from Colossians Credit for 
calling attention to this motif of love wounding unto death in the medieval 
mvstlcs must go to the classic study by Pierre Rousselot» Pottf I’hhtoite du 
problhne He S'amour au maym dge fBeitrrtgc zur Cescfikfilc dcr Phdosophie 
des iWncialh’rs, Band VI, Heft i), Miinster, 1908. The passage from CillKrt 
ts quoted on p. 69 of Rousstlot's study, which breaks it 0^, however, after 
the first nvo words of the test from Colossians (Morfai rstii . . The 
importance of the Song in Glbert's lest is at once apparent in the motif* 
of languor, wound, and death resulting from lovc- 

ii.Spirilui Dominii corisid. i; quoted in Andre Combes't important 
study, trt fftcofogie mysiiffua de Gerson, H (Rome, 79^4). 159. 

I a. The passage occurs in PhaeilrUi, ijj (f. Part of It may be quoted here; 
"And dius he loves, bui he knows not what; he does not understand aud 
cannot explain his own state; he appears io have caught the infection of 
blindness from another; the lovei is his mirror in whom he is beholding 
biimetf, but he is not awrare of this, When he is with the lover, both cease 
from their pain, but when he is away then he longs as he ^ longed for, and 
has love's image, love for love (Anterosl lodging iti Kis breast, ivhfch he 
calls and believes to be not bc'e bu! friendship only, and his dcstre ti as 
the desire of the other, but weaker; he wants to see him, touch him, kiss, 
embrace liim, and probably not long afterwards, his desire is accom- 
plishetL" Jowett Irans., in The DinbgHt’? of Plato, I (NW York, 119771, 139. 
Such a passage ivould naturally be connected by Renaissance readers (or 
readers of anv other period) with the androgyne myth of the SymposiixHr, 
where I here occurs the observation that love is the desire and search for the 
whole. 

ly. GoMurniiim, p, ^51, 

14. The Lucretian passage in quesHon^part of which I have quoted in 
the Introduction to the present study—is freun Book IV, but It is texj long 
to quote here. The important descriptions are contained within verses 
io57-tt3r. Eicino himself only cite* vss. loss-^^ and iioS-ta, but the 
whole passage hss a bearing on his views, especially Lucretius' idea that 
the lovers are bewildered in not knowing how to find pace and that they 
yeam to know what il Is they really desire. (Compare this with what 
Aristophanes has to say In Plato's SymfOsium.-] Following Ficino, poets and 
theorists of love often rccalJ the verses of LucrctiuR as a source for the idea 
tlial the desire of lovers fs to be transformed into the beloved. Among those 
who do w arc F. Nobili. L Domenichi, TuUia tTAragnna, and T. Tasso, 

15. Thus immediately after his passage on the death and revival of lovers, 
Ficino attenuates the erotic and ntysHc elements of his dlscoiirte by an 
insistence on the purelv inteUectual aspect of the love relationship between 
0 man and a youth. The exchange lhat lakes place betn-een them is pre¬ 
cisely defined os an exchange of beauty. The mature ttian absorbs the 
beauty of the youth through the ey^es, that is, by gazing upon it. while (he 
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ycruth Absorbs the beauty of the older person by ivay of the mmd's activity* 
In this way both proEit; ^he mature who has only the beauty of sodj 
acquires the beauty of body^ amd the youths having only corporeal beautVj 
acquires the beauty of soul. This Htinderliil ejcchguige is both honest and 
pleasant, it is perhaps more pleasant for the older mm because he enjoys 
with both hts eyes and his mind; on the other hand. It k more useful to 
the youth because, Lnastnuch as the souJ is superior to the bodyn the ji- 
taiiunent of uitellectxial beauty is more commendable and more precious 
than th;i* of corporeal beauty. Any desire to touch (desire for carnal 
Intimacies) is thus condemned by Ficino iis being no part of love but 
rather an abcrmtltm of the passion of a man who is enslaved by the senses 
(Ih bt). Canmirf™^ p. 15^. 

16. Conrhmntf pp. 

17. For an appraisal of Ficino's concept of friendship and "Tlatonlc Icnc/' 
one must, of course^ read P. O, Kristdler, who analyzes Ficino^s letters to 
his friends in The PhHost^phy of MitnUiO Fidiio (above, n. o). He writes 
that for Ficino, ""true love biiiveen two persons is by nature a caminpii 
Idve for God. In both of them \t is base <1 on the original love for God, 
which constitutes the essence of human consdowsnK^'' fp. In illustTa- 
tion of this Kristeller quotes from a letter to Giovanni Cav^akanti in which 
Ficino says: 'Those who ivorship God with a piou^ mind, however, are 
loved by God. JhtrefcTt thm 4ire noi two frittids only, bur niw^^ neces- 

three, two brings inrd CFie God ^ . He tmites us into one. 

He IS the Insoluble bond and perpetual guardian of friendship.'" In another 
letter quoted by KristcUer (p_ zB 6 ) Fkino writes3 ''So why do you doubt, 
oh Aiamanno, whether Plato believed that there were sei.'craj Soul® in one 
body? There are not several in one, but the contrary seems frequently to 
be tnie when ive see that one Soul exists in the bodies of se%Tral friends 
as the result of the Tl atonic love." Tn all this, which Kris teller says, 

Ficino^s doctrine of ^'Platonic love,"" one catinot avoid a companion with 
Christian tove anti friendship—for example^ tho idea of Christian fellnw- 
ship in the Holy Spirit. As for the presence of a third Person, that k God, 
in friendship between two men, it is stitl a fact that Ficino does not call 
him Christ, For the test of the "hvo letters mentioned in this note, see M. 
FidnOj OpcTo amnk, I, a, pp. 634, 756* 

iB. Marf^iliuSi Ficinus Michaell Mercato Miolatensi dilecto conphilos- 
opho suo/' in Operfl 1, 2 fBa&ch 1^76), 613 (RiprcxliiilDne In foto- 

tipia a cura di M, Sandp rsano con presen taztone dl P. O. Kris teller,, Torino, 
igjo, p. 6it.) 

10. Jn the Tbeolojift PlAtankfi. too. Ficino makers use pf the concept of 
tho soul dying and reviving in Cod. Robb has summarized this aspect 
of Fidno's thought: "Beatitude for him consists In a supremo act of Jove 
by which the Kumin ekju! gives Itself to Cod and so becomes assimilated to 
Kim. Such on jct k a voluntary' death; it entails the re|ectIon of the tlfe 
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of passion and opinion in which the soul is Lmmersed while it is subject to 
earthly conditions. Vet the lover lives again in God and there finds his true 
self^ and knows him^lf as ho is known. He becoines at once a complete 
personality and e sharer of the divine life^ since the inmost truth of hJs 
being Is the divine activity that dwells Ln him. The two lives. God"? and 
man^s. are made one while yet remaining two. Since man is made in the 
Image of God he carries on like though not identical BCtivities, He tan 
give himself in love to God^ because God out of love crested liim. There is 
a reciprocal affection hke that of parent and chlldi but it has its origin in 
the parent/^ of Ifcr/litfi (Londom J.95!i)p PP’ 

id. "Perche so U bicoito airtore, come lo dissi, i di belkiza disitJ, t sc all* 
bcllezza allro di nol e dcHe iiostre scnlimenU fton d semge che rp«htD € 
I'orcuzhiu e il persiero, hitto qocllo che ^ dagJl amantt con gli dltri sen* 
tlmcnli cefuto, Enod di ci5 die per sostegno della viU li piucaccia, non i 
buono amore, ma c malvagioi e to in quests parte amatoredi beUezzj. ticm 
sarai, o Gismondo, ma di sozzc cose. Pendi die sozzo e laido Pandare di 
aue' dilelti ceccandoj che in sltaniera batia dimoTario e avere non si possopo 
senza occupaecone dell'sltnii c sono in fc slessl e diaagevidi e nwenti e 
tettestri c liniacciosii potendo tu dl qudU avere, <1 godcre de qiinli neUa 
nostra patesta giace c godendone nulla i occupn, che alcuno tenga proprio 
suo, c ciascuno i in se agovole, Innocetilet splritalti piiro. Prose c rfoie di 
Pietro Berrrim, ed. Carlo Digmsotti (Turin, i^£o), pp. 46S-46g. 

ones to . , . non e genersto nel desidcrio, come rail™ 
[sensual tovej, ma dalla ragione; cd ha per suo fine principale il tras* 
fonnarsi iteila cosa amata con desidcrio che ella si trasfortni in lut, tal die 
di due divenlino uno solo o quattro; delle qual trasftinnaalnne hatino 
favdlate tante volte e cosi leggiadraraente si htesser Francesco Fctratira, 
si U roverendissimo cardinal BembOi La quale, perehe non si pug fare so nor 
ispiritaJmente, quindi i che in cofate amoro non hantio luogo principaSmente 
so non I senttmenH spiritalf, ciof il vederc e I udlro, e pin assatj come piu 
spirttaJe, la fantasia." Dittlogo Mta Signow TuJJii} ifArasioiw: Ddfir br- 
/inifn df Anreire; in Tmtlutt if'<r»iort del CiuquccefitiSd ed. C- Zonta 
loaz], pp. 2 zi-i 23 . 

I do not mean to suggest that the theorists of Platonic love were absolute 
and uncompromising in their repudiation of the "lower sonsw." In fact, 
several of them make a hEwairhy of the modes of love between mao and 
woman and allow that there is a form of love which remains good although 
it consents lo an enjoyment of the senses that goes far beyond the kiss. 
This is true even of TuUla d'Aragona herself and of one of the most authon- 
talic’e writers of the time, Benedetto Vardii, who inspired if he did not 
actually write Tullia’s treatise. Vafchi distinguishes fivs ty-pes of rcIoHen- 
ship pertaining to human love, each having its own chiracter and boi^- 
ariee. They go from beslial (or swinish) love to love of soul alone. But I do 
not p«p«e to deal here with Varchi's system in detail. I would only point 
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out that there is a tno/nent when Varchi forgets himself so far as to sav 
that it Is impossible that good love between man and woman can be per¬ 
fect If. along with their sotiJs, they do m,t couple their bodies. The reason 
for this Is that the soul forms a unit with the body. But as he goes on, he 
recovers and we see that again the thrust or aspiration of his system is h>- 
a non-cotporeal love which may at the most involve the sense of 
sight. Bodies simply cannot effect that transformation of lovers which is 
the aim of true love, [n short, as I already suggested, where the highest 
form of Tiatomc love" was concerned, the theorists excluded all bodily 
mtunadM. In Varchi this reasoning occurs in a discussion of the question 
Se nellamorc onesto si sentono passicni." See in Opere iff Benedetto 
^ ^T^Bst€, 542-43, Also see p. 499 in the same volume for 

Varchi s careful breakdown of the various modes of love, made m his 
discourse on Petrarch's sonnet "S'amof non e . . See too p. 190 of the 
present sMy for an example of Varchi's position as poet vis i vis the 
holiest mrm of human [ove ami the role of rh^ kiss* 

M. Pub dunque per la prima morte, chc i separazione solo dcll'anima dal 
corfw, e non per Popposito. vedere Jo amante I’amata Venere celeste e a 
faccia a faccia con lei, ragionandg della divini immagine sua, e' suoi 
purificati occhi felicemcnte pascere; ma chi piu intrinsecamente ancorj la 
VTiole possedere e* non confcen to del V(?derJj t udirla^ degnato de' suoi 

inlimi amplessi e aneUnti bad, bisogna che per [a seconda morte dal corpo 
per totale separarrione si separi, e allora non solo vede e ode la celeste Ve- 
nere, ma con nodo indissotubile a lei s’abbrecda, e con bad I'tmo in I'altro 
a ^opria anima tfashindcrido, non tanto cambinno quelle, quanto che si 
per^ttamente insieme si uniscono, che ciascheduna di loro dua anime e 
ambedue tma sola anima ehiamare si possono." Ct>mme»to soprrt him frm- 
wiifl Ae mnore composfn da GiToLmo Beninfenf femido la mrnfe ef opin- 
fone lie Pfetfonrd; in the volume De homlniif dif;nltate, Heptaptuf, De fnte 
et utio, e strllti omr, cd. Eugenio Garin tTlorciice, 1941), p, 557, Further 
refermces to Ptm's Commentary will be from this same edition, which will 

be re?rciTcd to ss CarnTnewfo. 


15. 5 cTrt}. s. Ciinf. LII, ii. 4: in Opent, II (Rome, ro^a), 

24, "Moriahir anima mca morte iustorum. , . . Bona mors, quae vitam 

non auftrt. sed transfert in melius-Verum hoc hominum est. Sed 

monatur amma mea morte ellatn, si did potest, angttldmm, ut praesentium 
mmorra excedens, rcram se Inferiorum corpofeanimque non mwio cupid^ 
i^ttbus, sed ct simihtudinibus eximl, sitque d pura ettm ilUs conversatio, 
m qmbus cst puntatis s^milliodo." Serm. s. Omf. t.ll, ii, 4-5; in Opem. 11, 


mo Pico tells his addressee, 
«vf w™ a"'*' are prisoners of a madness of the intellect. For, he 

moi hi ^ ourselves and 

more honor to him than we can by trying to know him intellectually; yet 
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we pBTsist in thf Latter cx^urs^j thereby faLling to finiil what we seek end whctt 
can only be pMsesscd by lovr. '"Scd vide, mi Angdc, quae no? insanij toieat. 
Amare Detiin diun sninijji in torpore plus possumus quam vd eloqtii veJ 
cognoscere. Amando plus nobi? proficimu?, minus laboramus^ illi magis 
obsequimur. Mai urn 115 tamcn semper quaerendo per cogn itlonem numquain 
invenire quod qttisehtnn?^ qu^m amando po§sideTe id quod non amanda 
fnistra etiain Invcniretur," In the volume including the CcJeimcjitD (sec n- 
22 above), p. 41s. 

26. Commento, p* 

27p The fTfors oscuii is also men Honed by Pico in ihe eleventh of the 
seventy-two Qujcht^iones "according to his orvn opinion^' (secundum oprrt- 
ionem propriam}: ''Modus quo ratinnides jmimae pr iurchangdum Deo 
sacrificantur^ qui a CabaiisHs non eicprlmitur^ non cst nisi per separationesn 
animae a corpore, non corporis ab atiimi nisi per actJdens^ ut contigit in 
morte oscdJ« de quo setihiiur pracciosa Jn conspechi dominj mors sanctorum 
EiiLS.^^ Opera am/na, I (Baseb i;S7-b loS-ioO^ 

aft. CdPiimeiifn, p, yyS, 

29. See P/fcredo (^) vt^here Plato speaks of the soul reaching pure knowl¬ 
edge only after death, an ocperietice that is possible in this life by^ means of 
a lemporary delLverancc from the body. Real or pure knowledge I* con- 
Ctfivtsd dF as a process involving the sours cathaz~si^ or pudGc2ttcpn,i hence a 
passing from an inferjor condition (its imprisoomejit In the bodyl to a 
superior condition. Final physical death is a perfect calhjursts. fn tliis con¬ 
text the especial study of pkilosophws Is said to be ihe ^epdtalion and re¬ 
lease of ihe soul from the body, it is pertfuent here ft> recall also that In Ihe 

Plato notes that there are two kinds of rNanfm: the one badt being 
caused by disease, the other goed, being caused by a divine enrapture or 
itispiratiozi. Among the four manifestations of the second kind, the best is 
that which is aitribuled to Venus and her son Eros ar^d Is called cfotic mania. 
Til is S? 3 divine amatory delirium which does not so much prevent man from 
philosophical contemplation as it allow? him to soar to and find out the 
supreme good which is the lover's quest. 

30. In the Sympostum (170)^ Fhaedrus points out that whereas the gods 
rewarded Akestis by allowing her lo return to life becauw of her unflinchuig 
readiness to die for her husband, they sent Orpheits away only with a phan¬ 
tasm Of appatitton of Eurydice because he did not really dare to die for love 
as did Alcfisljs, but rather sought to enter Hades alive. Moreover^ they after¬ 
wards punished Orpheus for thi^f otfensc by causing him to be slain by 
women. 

31. Commft}tOt p- 5F5- 

52, Thcclogia Phronka (XVT, cap. viii}. In Opera ommu. I (Basel, 1576). 
^83. Reprinted Ln facsimile^ Torino^ iqft2h 
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33. ■'Tbto cum frequentin^ ccrntempbtionis iii^ticirte Jonge secessis^t 1 
corporc, tind^m in ea ip^a ab^traclione a corporis^ vLnculls decessU onmJjiD." 
Theohgm Ph^onica (XIII, cap. ii). in Opera^ 1, zS 6 . Fidno's statement oc¬ 
curs in a context v/hm he is speaking of philosophers who experienced 
eC3titic trances during canlernpjahon. For example, he refers to Porphyry's 
testimony that Plotinus had undergone such an ecstasy four times. 

34. easily Pico associated Plato with the patriarchs and their death 

is made apparent for us also in a passage from the most famous of his writ¬ 
ings^ the Orjirioo ON the 0/ Man. Speaking of the great Christian 

themes of peace and concord and the ideaJ of afl humanity as being as one 
and finally restored into the Owe that is God, Pico adopts nuptial symbohsui 
m elaborating on the motif of fhe coming of the King of Glory (Le-, QiristJ 
into the soul that has been deansed by philosophy and theology; ^'If she 
[i.e., the soul] shows herself worthy of so great a guest/ she shall/ by the 
boundless mercy which is his, Ln golden raiment like a wedding gownp and 
surTOunded by a varied throng of scifuices, receive her beautifid guest not 
merely as a. gueat hut as a spouse Frum whom she will never be parted. She 
will desire rather to be parted from her own people, and, forgetiing her 
father's house and herseif, will desire to die in herself in order to live in her 
Spouse, in whore sight surely the death of his saints is precious—death, I 
say, if we must call death that fulness of life^ the consideration of which 
wise men have asserted lo be the aim of philosophy/' t have used the truns- 
laKon by Elizabeth Livermore Forbes, in T^ie Rt^ftalssance Phlh^hy of 
Mun - SeJ^’iTiiotts in Tramlitiiotit cd- E. Cassirer, P O. Kristeller, J* H. Randali 
Jf. (ChkagO/ Univ of Chicago Press, 1040/ fourth impression 1036)/ p. 

Tlie reference to the death of GodS saints^ althou^ ultimately from the 
Psalms (113:15), is more specincally an allusion to the death by rapture (i-e,, 
the kiss) that Ptro found in the kabbolists. As in the CammifnYO, what Pico 
means here is a death to the world and the false self in order to live in the 
Beloved. The idea that philosophy Is a consideTation of meditation of death 
as the fullness o£ fife implies the same reference to Plato that we saw In 
Flcino. 

35. That PiEo"s kiss of untan with the cetestfal Venus refers to a union 
between the soul and the Deity as such is attested to by a passage that oc¬ 
curs In his treatise just before the detailed camincntary on Benivieni^s verres^ 
The passage anticipates the later one de^mblng the kUs of Venus. In U 
Pico explains that whereas some lovers do ml get beyond the contemplation 
of the ^auly of a ps^rticulnr person, the more perfect Invert "rccalP^ a more 
perfect Beauty beheld before the soul was immersed in a body. This rctnl- 
lection cau&cs a great de&trc in the lovers to see that Beauty again and spurs 
them to depart front their bodies (i.e.^ thev are no longer sabjected to 
their physical desires), fit this love thr movement is from perfeciion to 
perfection until the soul has become angelJCr and, burning with this .ingelic 
fire, elevated tibove all earthly contingencies* is transformed into a pure 
spiritual fiame, vvhereupon it soars inlo the heavim of pure kiteHigenre/ 
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firiiilly attoming to iti ble&si^ pea« u\ the anrts (i.e,, crnbrace) of the first 
Fathefi See ed. Gmin, p. ^^6. Pko's melapKprf Are but the 

meaning seems dear enough. The asocn;ii^-e ptm;esi^ tu unicjn is described iti 
basicaliy the same terms as In the Later passage C5<cept that \n place of ihe 
celeatiaJ Venus, Tve have the first Father m heaven. 

^ 5 . ''Tuoi dtinque consideiare^ lettqre, quanti rinori nd primo rangresfo 
commelta el nostro MarsklEo confundendo in lutto^ sol per questo capo^ e 
perverLendo di che d’amonc parla, Bcnch^, oltre a questo. In ogni parte dl 
queato trattato abbia enmmesso in ognE mal^na errorb come credo nel 
processo chiaramente maiUfEslare.'' Comminilo, p. 48^. 

Pico's words oboul ilio&e who mismterpret Plato's kiss image suggest that 
the Platonic epigrain was a current Kopos in his time ind that it was gen¬ 
erally given a ^"profane'^^interpetaHon. The ''miiny'" that he refers Jo, could^ 
of Course^ mdnde Aulus Gelltus also. But Jhat he had Ficino in mind is 
evidenced by the fact I hat the critical allusion cx^curs among a cluster oF 
criticisms aimed at "'MarsiJio/'^ All these critidsms* rncluding the one in 
which Ficino is not specifically named, were suppressed fn the edition of the 
ComrneTr?o prijitcd under the a^is of Benivieni, This was almost inevitable, 
for at the b^Lnningof the treatise Benivieni himself says that his poem was 
written in an effort to reduce to a few verses what Fldno had written of 
copiously. 

It is also interesting to note, however, that not only is I here no reference lo 
the "wfong^^ interpietalions of Platons (or Agjthon's) ''kisses'" in the Hr&t 
printed editions of the Commentary^ but th^t even the specific atfu&ion to 
those kisses is suppret^ed# esstepl for 5 casual and oblique reference at the 
end of the kiss passage. The reading ts as follows: ''^'Mostra reJ primo verso 
Sabmone la Inlentione total e del Jibro, e Pultimo fine drl suo amore„ ne pi A 
oltre ch'al bacio vedremo mai andare nc Salomone, ne Pblonen^ nc qualunque 
altro d^amore parlando^ del celeste ha raglonatD.^ Oputc di CiVobmo 
Hcnruieni (VeniCEi 1^24)^ p. 59. 

^7* It Is not possible to say whether Casjigtione Is reporting the actual 
words or ideas of Bembo In the detail, although authors of such dialogues 
in the sixteenth century very Ukely tried to recall and give as authentic the 
Statements of the participating intrfloctitofs. At any raie,, what Castigibne 
hits Bembo say about the kiss Is all the more Interesting since In the Asofimi 
Bembo docs not attribute such remarks to any of Lhe [nttrlocutons^ and even 
certain Others of love's miracles are treated with a degree cf skepticism,, be¬ 
ing seen as the feigning of poets- On the other hand^ It is known that at 
Castighone'^ request Bembo revised The Cmirtferj which suggests that the 
content of the part attributed to him did not meet with hU disfavor, 

^a. For the origin aI of Castiglione^s text, I have used II fibro del Corto 
gbno^ ed. V. Gati (Florence, 1^4?)- 

f9. Pagan m tlir RcfinIssaRCiF (Mew Haven, pp^ 

Wind feels that the Renaissance interpretation of the third century Roman 
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ftinwary symbolism is e^sentiaJly right and he it as d "'corrcdivt" to 

#™e of the tnodem studies of Roifiari scpukhral art Ciimoot]. J agree 
with his view. In a previous diapier \vc noted that the use of the Psyche 
and Eros motif cn early Christian sarcophagi indicated the idea qf the 
blessed union of the departed soul with Gcxi in the afterlife; and as we sug¬ 
gested then, there k every reason to believe that its appearance on pagan 
sarcophagi [tvhenco Christian* borrowed it) must have had an analogcnis 
meaning- Ft is unlikely, however^ that the Christians using the moHf in ihctse 
early centuries ictentifled their figure of Eros with Dqath itself as such. 

40, One wonders what Pko might have thought of the copuLation scenes of 
Leda and Zeus in the form of a swan, tn his own desrjiption of the kiss of 
the celestial Venus, we remember, he sp^ilicd the kiss as the extreme image 
to be used Jn the depiction of divine love- 

41, Piigjin Mysteries^ pp, Tlie translation is by Wind. [ have 

read the Ftalian te^t in Glovaimj Piero Valtriano's fmigli/ifi ouero com- 
meiiftui dcUt orciWie fig^ii/iru^iofil de gli Egittij, ei d'altre Naticm - - * imrre- 
sciuH df xJiie Libd did Sig. C^Ho Angu^fi> {Venice, 1602},) p. 698- 

4i/"Endimione addormentato sopra un monte, e basduto da Dianan 5 i 
iegge appresso 1 Cabahstu che senza ta morte del bascio ftciii d possiamo 
unir dt vera unEone co' celesth nb con Dio. Questo dico, perciochi fra il 
numero de" piu morti - ^ . e que^ta del basdg, della quale Salomone cosi fa 
mention nel prindpio della Cant lea; Oscufofiir nu? osciiln ork siti. U qua I 
sense per aTtne parole ^ piCi aportamenle detto da Paolo, quando dice: Cupio 
d:ssofpi, el esse cifpu Cfirhio ^,.. Adunque H corpo essendo quello che d tien 
separati dalla union vera edal ba*do, che vorrebbono fare le cose celestl alle 
anime nostre raccogjlendole a loro, segue che per b di^sotuHon dl quello si 
verrebbe a questo basclo. II che I Theoiogi simbolld volcnJo aprire hanno 
bsdato ndle lor fa vole, che Djanii. + ^ questa innamorata dl Endimione, doe 
deli'anlnia nostra, b quale $j aspetta U su^ desEdetosa di poterlo basdare 
mentre fugge* raddormenta di sopra on monte, e havendolo addormentato 
puo nel basdarlo sat jar le sue voglle/" TuHe Fopere iH M, Gfuho Camltlo 
DefjTu’nin (Venice^ 1566). pp. 1^6-157* 

43- Leone Ebreo presents the Image as a cabbinjcal metaphor referring to 
the rapli^rous death of Cod^s great Eamts. but at the same time, he hitn^elf 
applies it metaphorically to desoibe the climax of the mind's highest reach 
oFconteniplatEonj which is equated with a love ecstasy. See Dinhgkt tPamarn, 
cd. S. Carimelb (Bari^ pp, Reuchlin and Agrippa arc quoted 

tn ronnection with The mors osciiJi by' Fran-pois Secret in Lcs Kabbalht^^ 
^rWerjs rlc h Rcnirisjimce {Paris, 1064). pp^ Other examples 

ferred to by Wind or Seimet are tn Cello Cakagnini's Orutioire*. Francesco 
Gior^o^s Humionifl nfEindi, Guy le de U Boderie*s French translation 
of the preceding, and Giordano Bruno. Brunovs tivo olltiEion? to the theme 
occur in his O# gHiiftoid ftiTttti. "Appresw descrive ta morte 6e raJiims che 
di caballsti i chiamata mortt dl tado, figurata nelta Canflcii dl Satomore" 
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tat^Tr imntion made of ''qtidb morts de aminti chc ptucede da sorrtmzt 
gioia, diUmata da cabalbti murs QsmiL La ^uil medainu k vita ctema^ cKe 
J^hucmo pii6 haver in dispositEone [Le., vlriuaily) in (]U«5ta tempo et in ff- 
fetto ndJ'etemita/" De^ fun^urs hirQiifU€$ (De fitrcn}f, ed. Paul- 

Henn Midid (Paris^, 1954 )fPPp and jyi, 

44, In Op^e, ed. A, Semni (Horence, pp- 55J-55^^- 

45, In Jmttati dd 9ui}a dptma, ed. G. ZonEa {Bari* 1913)3 p. 

\99 

46, JJjfdv p- 3 ^ 9 ^ 

47- D/scursi dd Conte Annibale Romo GefjlirhtreiiiP fertare^e^ ill ntiotro 
ristmrtpafo * , * {Ferrara, p. 3a Rctinco''s work Wat published in English 

in 1598 at London under the title Thi* Cojir/ge/s Aciar^cmie. 

48. H imlfafo delVAmore liunmria d! fJorninio NebiU con ie podille mito- 

jjrit/e di r. T& 550 , ed. Pier De&idetio Pasolini {Rome^ ^®95)r pp^ long 

before Mobil the Friar CirolanEo Savona mLi had condenmed the aestheti¬ 
cism of Ficino's amatory doctrine that one could rise fronn the contemplation 
of beautiful earthly b<^te$ (of yo^iths) to the contemplalJoii of liplrittial 
beauty. In one of his sermons (PCWIII) ho says that he would not advise us 
to do as it is said Soemtes did nor to gaze on a beautiful ^veman in order to 
think on God, for this would be to t™pt Cod: ''E' si dice dj Socrate che 
andava con tempi ando la belJezza ddti glovanj per contcmplare la beUezza 
spiritTialo per la corporal e. lo non consigho gii te che tu facet cost nc chc vadi 
a vedere ima bella donna per ccnlempUfe ta bellezza di Dio: sarsa questo nno 
tentare Iddio/" PTcdichc iopru Ixechide^ L ed. Roberto Ridolfi (Rome* lossL 

49. JI tranato dcltAmore Hummo, pp. 

50V D/jt/ogbi pwicctwJj iftff Srg. Stefana Guazio (Piacenza* 1^87)# pp.. 3^7^ 

31. Ibid., p. 3&8. 

52. From the dialogue "DdrhcFnote universale/' in Dreifoghf pfaceooff, 
pp. Z3z-2fj. It will be nottd that Guazzo seems to consider the kabbafistic 
morj Qscnli as a purely eschatological phenomenon rather than also 4S 4 
mystic experience possible in this life* as Pico tEndmtood it. 

53. Opere voi^ari e latlne del conie Cetsfiglfune {Padua, 1753), 

p. ii, CiccarelLi's prefatory letter and notes are reprinted In this edition. 

54. Ibid., p. 236,11. 

6, The Rettaissance-Baroque Age 

1* 5 #e Introduction and further on Ui the present chapter. 
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2. One of the better recent dirtionme^ of sexology gi%'es a dehnition of 
just these expressions; "'SohJ Kiss: French kiss; deep kiss* A kiss with tongue 
contiict and stimnJation of the interior of the mouth. The tongue kiss is an 
intimacy designed to arouse sexual excitement." Hugo G. Beigeb Sei from 
A to 2 : A jVfodem -'ippmcur/i h? aJJ Aspects of Human Sex life (Mew Vork^ 
1961), p, j 37* The famous Kinsey report. Sexual BettiWior in the Human Fe- 
TtinJe (f^iladelphia and London, ipyj) also gives these same terms along with 
an even more detailed description of the amatory or sexual activity they 
refer to. It also makes the following observation; ^'Because of the abundiint 
ner\^e supply in the lips, the longtiej and the mterior of the mouth, the 
stimulation of these areas may be very effective, and orgasm occasionany 
results from such deep kissing, even though no genital contact is involved'" 
(p. 152)* Whaf today is most often referred to as the "TreiKh klss"^ was 
known to the French In the sixteenth century xs the hmsera f/trtheJtne. 

3. Concerning this erotk meaning of perire^ Hans Lichl notes an example 
in Martial "The Creek word for lizard means also especially the male mem¬ 
ber. Now we have an epigram of Martial, which runs: 'Spam the lizard 
creeping towards you; U desires to fade away tn your Eng^/ Ad tt repiaitti, 
puer {jisidio&e^ kcettae / Parre: aipif digrfis iHn pezire tuij (XIV, 1.72)^' In 
this context, says Licht, prrire means "to pass away In love," Sextet Life in 
Ancient Greece (Londoiti 1932)^ p. 194. 

As for the metaphorical sense of dying in an erotic context, classical 
antiquity may offer several examples. One occurs in Propertius L where 
the poet evokes with enerv^ating pleasure a night in which he beheld a 
friend "die'" clasped In a sexuiil embrace: "Cum le compkxa morEentem, 
Galle, puella / Vidimus ct longa ducere verba moral" 

For another example of the erotic employment of the soul-kiss motif in 
PetTonius, sec the prose fragment 132 of the Satyricou, 

4. T^ic Lduc Poems of Johannes Secimdas. ed. f* A. Wrigjit (London, 2950). 

5- Te luvet in nostris posit am languei-e lacertis; 

Me iuvet in gremio, vita, cubare tuo, 

Ht cum suaviolis animam deponore nostris 
Eque luis animarn logere suaviolis, 

Sive meam, lux, sive hiam; sod sit tiio malim 
Ipse luo ut spirem pcctore, tuque mco. 

p. 1 ^ 4 . 

6. Ibid.H pp. 40-4 Z. 

7. Ibid., p. 

B. Morme hoc arnplexu linguarum altema meanhim 

Ora pet et fauces, nodo conshricta tensd 
Feodera pangit amor; legemque hanc dicit amori, 

Ut quotles gettiinas libuit committere Unguas, 

Oscula transfund ant animas per aperta secpiaces^ 
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Et pariter curent amati in dorporc talus 
Vival alque hie viex^i vice vivat in ilia? 

p4:)#lirrjim sCotQmm^ I (Amiterdam^ 59^ 

Among the Neo-Latm poets inspired chiefly by Secyndus and who nse 
the soiil-kis$ conceil, we cnay here recall Jean Bortnefon (1534-1614) and 
Janus Dmisa the Elder (1545-160^). Bonnefem's Pan^hmi^ is a cycle of 
thirty-tiTO in which ihe ccnceit Is used sevti-al times. In the vety fiist 
hiiSfofTt, the poet invites his fnistress to draw his soul oul by a kiss but then 
complains that this means death far hiiHi This death is imaged by the vifism 
of the poet wandering along the banks of the river Styx in the company of 
Cahilius and TlbulluSh But the poet ^vrll be avenged by drawing away his 
mistress* soul with a kiss, so lhal she loo will die and so make her way to 
the World of the shades of famouip misltesses, precisely those mistresses of 
CahiUiJs and Tibullus. Bee C poeMrum bdgfccnmu 1 , cd, j, Gruter 

(Frankfurt, i6oo}^ 61S--639. 

In one of the series of twenty-one !>y I>ousa the Eldtr, we End the 
transmission of the soul associated with the deep kiss of nectarine siveetnessi 
Tu vero dulces mecum CDniimge ^Ilvafi 
Oris, et insplrans denElbus ora premej 
Transmiltensque animae flnrem me nectare grate 
Prduc, et in partem gaudia nostra iuva. 

D^lUia C pnelifrrirn hefgjcariim^ ITp ed, ]. GnjEer (frankfurtp 1614)^ 142, 

9. Stavjji si strefcti quei duo amanti iiLsieme, 

Che Tana non potrebbe lor gire; 

E Tuno e I'altro si forte se premej 
Che non seria forza j dipartire. 

Come clascun sospim «tiascun geme 
De J'slU dolcezra, non saprebbl io dEre^ 

Lor la dican per me* poi che a Idr tocca, 

Che dascadimo avea due lingue In bocca. 

Orliruffo mnomorafo^ ], xix^ 61. Boiardo'^s veises hnve no mfEmice ED the 
soul conceiL Compare Til. viL 2^^ where the octave concludes with these 
hnest 

E credo che iin bel ba^ a bocca aperta 
Per la dolce^^a ogn.1 anlma converta. 

10. AftET^Life fn Romun PuganijJm (New York, 1059), p. 39* 

tt. One of the mo^t felicitous imitatlorts of OEndo's vision is to be found 
in Qrolamo Crarianrs fl cOMijwrslo df Grainutd (t6so). The enamored Can- 
salvo tells Rosalba of his desire to die exhaling hlM anguished soul into her 
beautiful body (bi*| Though Ln life he was denied the bliss of being 

her consort, he would account It a fortunate death if he could expire his life 
into Rosaiba's mouth; 

Soggiunge I! cavalier j lieta mia sorle 
lo chiameiielp se pcimettesse almeno 
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Ch'io potessi e&alar con doke morte 
L'afSitta aiuina mia nel tuo bel seno. 

S* poicht non fid vivo a te consort* 

Fue&i morendoj o me felice appleno! 

Fortunato cnorir oggi mi tocca 
La mia vita linir ne la tua bocca. 

(XIV, 84) 

Also Tas^ian lit its motif and tone is the moment In which Osmino is mortal¬ 
ly wounded by SiJvera, ci whom he asks the grsce of her Hps. Siivera com¬ 
plies and ■'slops^'^ Ostnifio^B pain noth her words, and his soul (evidently 
ready to make Us egress) with her kisses (XVII, 

3a, ^Tutlo che I'anima non si possa EeparaFc da niuna pane del corpOp 
nientedimeno intensivamente parj, ch'^ella sia tutta In ^uella parte^ dove 
1 appetito la porta^ e pe^o dice, che lutta era in cpiel bado^ e tutta in c^tieHa 
bocca: t rhe sia vero restarono Faltic membra come se da lei fossero ab- 
bandonate languide, e com*cgtl dice, tremantt/^ ll Frdo, Tra^drDmmedrfl: 
pastorale det moUo illusire sij. Cav. Battista Gitarltti (Veidce, i6oz), p. &3. 

The Soul-kiss conceit is repeated by Guailni at the end of Act U of the 
Ptisfar Firfo^ where it Is said that the only responsive place to be kissed is on 
the mouth because there souls themselves kiss: '"Ove Tun alma e raltra / 
Cone e si bad a anch'ella/^ Guarinl also wrote a canzone edebroting the 
oscubtory ingenuity of to vers. The poem terminates with the kiss on the 
mouth and the idea that by such a kiss love joins both the souls and bodies 
of lovers^ See Rime iriedUe de! Cmqueceiitp, ed. L. Frati fBoiogna, 1918)^ p, 
143 - 

14. The closest Marino comes to e^cemplifying these tendencies Is in his 
scene of ihe dirge of Venus over the dead Adonisp although here, too^ as so 
often in this poet,^ a promising thought is vitiated by a play on ivords or 
conceits. In a departure from Bion's lamenting Venusi who expresses the 
desire to have Adonis last breath kissed into her# in Marmots poerri the 
grieving goddess wishes to have ho- immortal spirit die and be entombed in 
His breast, which wicjuld mean a new life for Adonis. Obvfoissly the vehicle 
of transmission of her spirit is the kiss; 

Arresta il volo^ aspetta tanto almcno 
Che i mto spLrto imotortal ti mora in seno- 

{XVII Ip 161:7-8) 

15. U will be well to note at bast one more example in pro«. In a nooelffi. 
Giov^ BaftisU fuMonl seems to have reffnembered Arctino^s ose of the 
sc^-in-thc-kiss anj death image as a witty euphemism for sexual orgasm. 
When CJma—a married woman—upbraids a would--be suitor for his tOi> 
ardent attentions, the despairing galbnt pleads wSih her to kill him. But the 
cruel C ena rep ies that she wants to en|oy hk death, whereupon she ac¬ 
cordingly leads him to a bed chamber: "'Vuoi dunque ch'io t'uccida. ripigllb 
Cleria; cosj riaolvo; levati, e vi^ meco^ che hora vogjio dclitiare nella tua 
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morle. C\h detto apri la potta dl tm^aJtra camera an^ta^ dove efa un leltOj 
e quivi gU fece Ud lacdo con le sue braccia al taWo^ nfe lo disciolse sind che 
egii non spirh ranima nc la sna bocca/' Cenfo nopeWe amorcse del Signpn 
Atcudemtci IrriTO^ni^i (Vedlte, lo^i ), Parte secdrida^ p, 2&6. 

The number of e^amplc^ of the soul-in-thc-kisi image would almost seem 
to be endless in Italian authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ! 
refrain from giving more instances of it ev'en without cornmentaryjt for to do 
otherwise would be lo finake an interminable note. The cases already recorded 
aiits certainly sufiidently representative, 

16. Secundus was much admired by the French poets of the sixteenth 
century^ An anthology of iznitationa of the Bpsia was prepared some years 
ago by Henri Chamard: Lcs Baism de Second, frnites ptfr PiciTe rfe 
Ropfiiird el ses diwpies ayoo-idoo (Monaco, Hditiom du Rocher, 

This anthology consists of twenty-five poem^ by Ronsard: three fay Antoine 
□e Baj!f; three by Jaccjucs Tahureau; four by Olivier de Magny; two by 
J- Du Bellay; one by jacejues Crevinj one by Claude de Bultet; thirteen by 
Remy Belleau; one by Amadis Jamyn; one by Philippe Desportesi one by 
Jean Bertaut. 

For some examples of the imitation of the kiss motif from Secundus 
among the poets of the Pleiade, see Henri Weber, Lz criftthn poiti^ue au 
XVr si^ck en Prance^ I (F^ris, 19^). Of this theme in the Fl^ladr 

poets. Weber writes: '"Dans rensemblCj ce ibfemie imposalt i la Flciade des 
schemaa trop fixes et trpp rigides pour que la po^ie puisse s y ipanouir 
librement. File apparait et 1 ^ dans le feu des images dont le baiser n est 
plus aJors que Ic simple preiexte" (I* joi). Whatever one thinks of the rea¬ 
soning herej it is certaSn that in the use oi the theme of the kiss these poets^ 
with the exception of Ronsard. fail to achieve the intense poetic accents 
given to it by Louise Labe. 

17, An abundance of poetry of kissing even at that time did not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the soul-m-the-kiss image was Inevitable^ For example, in 
the numerous verses (including a series of Basiu) on klssbig and its delights 
by Jacques Tahureau, [ find no use of the conceitb 

a&.This i5 not to say that Plalomc love and Its conceits ceased thereafter. 
An undercurrent of Platonic love went 00, finally gashing forth again in the 
following century with Thomas DUrf^^s Asit^e, 

19, For Ronsard's version sw Dimmer tQmplbte^, 1 . ed C Cohen (Paris, 
1050), 

zo. ffaid.. Ij +42. 

zz^ Oewuec^ compl^lcs, i, 2,9^--*^5“ worthy of note is the echo of 

a "mystic" tradition where the poet asks the beloved to inbreathe or tran^ 
mit her "grace" Into him. This mohf is quickly follov^tsl by the pocFs request 
for the return of his soul by a kiss: 
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In&pire, en ton hakine ei ta grace 

& ion cEJcur dedarts nioy. 

Puis appuydjil ton sein sui le mkn qui se pimc^ 

Pour mon mal appaiser, 

Scrre pltis fort mon coJ^ et me redonne Paine 
Par I'espnt d'un bai^, 

2^. Ibid., PP+ 106—107. Aho found in BaTf Ls ihe theme of the bcioved^s 
ambrosial kiss raising the lover to the equal of the gods. See ihe poem 
^ soni baisers que donnc / Ma mignonne/' in the Dwtrs^s i4mour3,1575, 
The expression douce d amour continuel'^ comes from a Ronsaid 
chanson on the Idsg beginning 

Douce maistresse, touche^ 

Pour soulager mon mal 
Ma bcuche de bouche, 

which ^'ersHi have an almost medieval flavor and recall the medieval poets* 
use of the kiss motif of the Song of Songs^ Ronsard'^s poem^ however, quickly 
goes on in typical Renaissance pagan fashion. 

2j. Thus Oliver de h^agny in Lcs Gayetez. ed. E Courbet (Faris^ 
pr 14. In the poem "A s'amie/^ de Magny also envisions himself and his lady 
kissing and embracing cv^en in the afterlife as well as living in one another 
here. See Les Odes amoureuses de kJ. Mjrk S. Whitney (Geneva and 
Paris, 1964^ p. 42- 


24^ In this context ive should record the case (late sixteenth century) of 
Marguerite de Valois, who in a letter to M de Oiauvalon gives voice to the 
eoplatomc Jove conventions^ including the idea of the Jdss as the true 
vehicle for the pleasure of the soul; "Vostre amc veut re que je veiUj et luy 
c^pUieant cest voue complaire; car I'amc est seule I'hoanmfi, qul estant 
li^ avec Ic corps, ces deux sens luy sofOsent, la veue et I'ouye, pour conlenler 
sort desu qui, tout different des appetlts du corps, se sent son platsir d'autant 
reteani^e, qne I'on s'adh^re aux autres qtjJ ne peuvent esfre causes d'amotu, 
^isqu Us tie sont desire de bcaute (car J'atnouc n'est autre chase), et la 
bcaute ne peut estre desiiec et ayrnee que par ce qul la conttuisi. .. . Airsy 
r^plie de ertto divine et non vulgain: passion, je rens cn imagination mlUe 
Risers A vostre belle bouche, qui setUe sera participonte au pbislr reserve A 
fT?* ^ |»ur eslre I’inslrument de (,snl dc belles el dierm louanges 

paisisi'je ravir." Mcrji<«>iM et leftrei de Marguerite de Valois, 
■ . Cues^rd {Paris, 1843), pp, 466^^6j. this and the pfeceding 
tv^-o references t am indebted to my colleague Frafessor Leonard johivson. 


f ^ Tice Epbifes of Erasmus from His Eariiest Letters to His 
fifhcfh ’tear, I, trans Francis Morgan NichoU (New York, 1962), aoj. The 

frirad and champion, Faustus Andreiinus, a 

5 become both Court poet and Professor of Kheloric 

ind roetfy at ihe University of Parii. 
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26, Collected Poems of Sie Thotnoi Wyatl, ed> Kenneth Muii (Lond&nf 
< 949 )- p* 3 ?* 

27, THE EKATOMPATHIA or Passionate Cenfwrjc of Lone (London, 
tM9), p. 34. 

2fi, The ihyiM was used several tianes by Giles Fletcher in his capisoirifre, 
Liew (TJ95), and even twice in a single Elegy ("Dislance of place, my Love 
and m« did part"]: 

Happy those lip*, that had *0 sweet a !Ussf 
Par heaven itself scarce yields so sweet a bliss. 

And thus kind love, the sun ol all my bUss, 

Was both begun, and ended, in a kiss. 

In An Englalif Garner, XTlt, ed, Edward Arber {Westminster, iflod), 462. 

29, "Philomela's ode that she sung in her arbor," from PUilometa 
In Poetry of the English Rcrirtfssirnne, lyop-rtStto, ed. J. W, HebeJ and H. H- 
Hudson (Hew York. 1929). P- < 55 - Philomela adds the wamingi 
But if a kiss prove unchaste. 

Then is true love quite disgraced. 

yo. Laura i The Toyes of a TrtweUer, or The Feast of Fancy (London, 1597). 
in An English Gamer. VIII, 279, Compare GUes Fletcher in sonnet XVI of 

LEffii: 

Then the vine, tht propping elnn, doth clasp. 

Loth to depart, till both togethef die; 

So fold me,. Sweet; until my latest gaapT 
That in thy arms, to death I ki^sed^ may He- 

3t. In King Lear (IV. vU) the -'restoraliv-e"' kiK of balm occurs when Cor¬ 
delia puts her Itps to those of her abused and mad father with theso wnrds: 
O my dear father! Restoration hang 
Thy modicuie on tny lips; And let this hiss 
Repair those violent harms that toy two sisters 
Have m thy reverence madel 

am dying, Egypt^ dying; only / 1 here tmporttme death a whOe* 
ontiJ / Of many thooSiirsd kisses the pwr last f I Uy upon thy /tnfony 
and Cleopatra^ IV, 15* 

In Shakespeare's Vemis and Adonic an Interesting twist is given to the 
kiss motif usttally found at the end of the story where Venus kisses the 
dying Adonis. In Shakespeare's version, as Venus is lamenting over the dead 
youth, a speckled white-and^wple Bower springs up from the ground where 
Adonis^ hiood had spilled. This flower is a suhstittite for or the cMd of 
Adonis. In smelling it. Venus in fact identifies iis scent with Adonis^ 
and determines that It shall be kept by her in her breast- There she *haj 
kiss It forever: 'There shall not be one mJmite in an hour / WfiErein I will 
not kis* my sweet love's flower^ 
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33. Pccms of Henr}/ King, ed. James R, Baker {Denver, »9«o), p. 

34. The Poems of Wiltiam Drummond of Wnw/fidnidcn, ed, Wm* C Ward, 
1 (Londori, 1^94}/ i 54 i *nd i&W., 11 , 147. 

35. The First Set of English Modrigah . . . WeuiJy Compaaed bv John 

Wani (London* 1613), p. 4^9, 

36. 7 /« Ommarrc Works and Poems of James Sftrrle^, «i. Wtn. CiHdrd, VI 
(LoniiDn, 1833}, 499. The theme is also found in Shirley's poem "Taking 
Leave when his Mistress was to Ride" (p, 4:1^). And in Act II of The Areodu, 
a Pastorat {London, 1754), p, ax, Pyrocles, in love with Fhilodea, says to 

roe give roy life / Up to these Lips, and take a new one from / 

This Kiss," 

Another pe*t who was familiar enough with the thought was Thomas 

Paslorall DiaJogne," Celia offers Cleon her lips with the words 
idsse, my heart, and thy faith fccepe," to which Cleon replies in kind: 

I his breathes my soule to thee," But it is somewhat more refreshing to find 
prew, in another poem, giving a new twist to the image by having the lover 
bittw y complain: "My wule enflim'd ivith thy false breath, / PovsonM 
with kisses, suckl in death," The Poems of Thomas Carew. ed. Rhode^ Dun¬ 
lap (Oxford, 1949J, pp. 44, 50, 

37, for example, see in Kisses, Being ike Basin of Johannes Secimdus Ren¬ 
dered into English Verse by Thomn# Stim/ey, 1947 (London, 1927), pp, 2,9. 

Stanley: His Original lyrics Complete, ed, L, I, Cuiney (HuIL 

39. Jftid,, p, 49. 

40. In Chahners’ The IVorks of ike English Poets, IV (London, iSio), 750, 

41 . 7 fie Poems EngUsk and Latin of Edward Lord Herbert of Ckerbary. ed, 
G C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1923}, p, 41. 

4 i. Concerning Spenser ("the greatest repFesentatJw of Platonism to Eng- 
^tt poetry I, however, something more may be said concerning the kiss 
Image. In the Fatne Qiieene. when Sendamour and Amcrct ate finally ne- 
united followng the rescue of Amoret from Busirane, they are "reunited" 
as much as is possible by means of a kiss and an embrace which nuke (liter- 
^ y One 0 f two, as Spenser brings in the Hermapbrodite image also in a 
vmon which se^s to belie Lucretius' opinion (see the tntroductionl. It is 
significant that these verses were replaced In the 1399 version by others; 
Lightly he clipped her twixt his arme's twain 
And straightly did embrace her body bright. 

Her body, late the prison of sad pain. 

Now the 5w«t lodge of love and dear dcUghl; 
but she, fair lady, overcommen quite 
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Of huge iFFection, did in pleasure ineit 

And In rweet ras-ishmen! of sotiJ poured oui her fprite: 

No ^vond they ?pake, nor Mf+hly thing they felt* 

But like tVi'o stocks tn Jong etnbracemert divelt. 

Had ye then Eoenj ye ’ivould Have surely thought 
That they hiid been the fair Hermaphrodite 
Which that rich Roman of white marble wrought 
And in hrs costly bath caused to be site; 

So eceirwd those two, as grown together t^uitr, 

(UU isiii 45-4^1 

43. 'TTo Mr. Philip Warwick, at Paris, June 1^34'"^ En /arries HohjcK's 

FrtTTTtJiar Leiler$^ toih kJ. [London, ^1737}* ^55^ 

44. Chalmers" The Worki of the Englisfi Poets, V, 

45* The same turning away from the senses and such intimacies as the real 
kiss Is to be noted in some lines from Henry Vatigban which are close in 
spirit and language to Donne's verses: 

Whilst ] by pow'rfull Love so much refin'd, 

That my absent soul the same is, 

Carelesse to tnisse^ 

A glance, or kisse. 

Can with those Dements of lust and sence. 

Freely dispence. 

And court the mind. 

The IVirrb of Henry Vaughan, 1 , ed. L- C M«rti« (Oxfori!- 1014). * 5 - See 
ftl$o The Poems of William Habington, ed. K. .\Jcott fLordon, ie4&), p. 4^- 

46. Poems of John Donnej I, ed, E, K, Chambeis (Lernden, 76-1 

47. John Snuth Hmison, PJetfi Fitsm fn ErtgJisIt Poetry of llte Sixteenth 

and Seoenleenth Centuries {New Vark. p- >**■ 

4d. For a fine review of the discusfions on Donne'i "The Ecslasle" and, 
ftt the sinie time, a sound intcrprelaHon, see Meml Y. tfughes, Some of 
Donne's ■EtstasMs/ " PMM, LXXV fD«. iijto). jo 9 -yi^- for a wcU-aisu.^ 
interpretation based on the demonsiTilion of the tnfiuenee of Leone Ebreos 
Ditffoshi rfomore, see Helen Gandner's "The Afgument of The Ecslasy,'" 
in Elitabethan and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Pfl-c_v Wllion (Ox¬ 
ford. pp. 170-506. Bwt sec also A- J. Smith's ct^ent aiticle, "Donne 

m His Tune: A Reodiitg of The Extisie/" in KtBisfB di letteratare morfeme 
e comparate, X (July-Dcc. 19J 7)' 160-175. 

49. The Poems and Plays of WiWimn Carmrighi. ed. G. Blakemore Evans 
(MedisoTii Wiseonsin, "4971)' P’ 494 " Cartwright s Tire Royal Sfttoe there 
is 3 scene in which the lovers, who are listening Jo strains of beatfHhd music, 
feel their souls being drawn to their ears and in daRf;cr of evapotaling into 
the magical harmony. The lover, la Keopbtonic fashion, suggests that h* 
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and his lady klssj for In this way thair souls will retuiri and then c:ojTte to 
their mnuLhs. U also will give them the opportunity io exchange their souls 
with One another: 

Let^s kiss and call then backe agaiiie. 

Now lefs orderly conveigh 

Our sooles into each other's Brest 
Where interchanged let them stay 
Slunrbermg in a melting nesL 

(If, iii) 

The PoriPis and P/oys of IVifliam CurftoWghl^ p, in. 

50. Tfae Complete Worts iir Verse and Prose of Ahraimm Coie/ey, L ed. 
A. Br Grosait (Edinburgh^ iign 

51- Venus and AnchiMS (Sriffaiir'a hin) und otiier Poems^ ed. Ethel Seaton 
(London, 1916)# p- i7t 

52, The Poetical IVorfe 0/ Rahert fierrick^ ed. L. C. Mariirt (Oxford, 295^)^ 
P- 459, See also pp. 174^ 240. 

53. The Bang* from The ^nrorous is reprinted in Set^c^tfeent^^ Cen^ 
firry Lyrics, ed. Norman Auit (New Vork, 1950), pp. 250-231* 

34. The Poems of John Clcmland, edn John M. Berdan (New Haven. 1911)^ 

p. 6 S. 

33. The Sermons of John Donne, lU, ed* G. R, Potter and E, Mk Simp^ 
(Berkeley^ 19?320-351 ^ That the kiss was fancBoned by a long Christian 
tradition was known also to Joseph Beaumont^ who finds the betrayal of 
Christ the more rq^rehensthlc because it was carried out with a kiss whirh 
should be a ^^mystick ^rtamp'^" and a '^conveyance of the Soid^*: 

Ts not a Kiss that Mystick Stamps which though 
it sinks not Inj yet deep Impressions leaves: 

The smooth Conveyance of the Soul, which through 
The dosed Mouth her thrilling self derives: 

Th' Epitome of genuine Salutation, 

And Modesty's most graceful Copulation? 

The verses are from Psyche: or Lome's Mysfery, XL J2 in The Compfirre 
Poems of Dr** Joseph BefiumOJif, L ed. A. B- Grosart (Edinburgh, 

The mystic kiss of the great contempUtives is reinemberixi by John Davies 
of Hereford*. See MiViini in modwrn; A Glimpse of Cod's CfoWr the 
Souks Shape, In The Complete Works of John Daoks of Hereford, I od. A. 
B* Grosart (Edinburgh^ 14* 

We have already had occasion (chapter 2) to i^uote the verses by Rjehard 
in which he alludes to ihe ecstatic death by rapture of St. Theresa 
of Avilai' By the hill ktngdoine of that finall ktsso / That seiz'd thy piriung 
Soul, and seal’d thee his," 
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Epilogue 

t Alexis Fr^ifois, Lc prcmiar baiscr tie I'antour, eii Jtan^Jaajuet Rfinutau 
iiispirateiir (f'esfirmpcs (Geneva^ i 02 o), p* This book deals wUh ibe 
eighteenth and early ninetecmh ccniury engravings inspired by the destrip- 
tions Rousseau gave for a scries of engravings to accmnpaiiy his Nouwth 
Hdfoise. The lirsi of the series is enlilied te preni/er Iwsrr de rumour, and 
Francois reproduces 35 examples of the theme. 

2. "Qtjoi! tes yeuK attendris ne se baisseroicn* plus avec cette douce pudeur 
qui m'ertivTC de woluptel Quoit mes levres brulanles iw diposeroiimt plw 
sttf ton coeur mon amrC avec mes baisers? Quoil jc n'eprouverols plus t» 
fremissement cdteste, ce Feu rapide et devorant qui, plus prompl que I’^lair 
. . . moinertt! momeiit inexprim able!" OcHurcs fampii^ta, I fPariSj Bibll* 
otheque dc la Pleiade, 1^39)j 1501. For the passage quoted from the Cotf- 
fessfons see thJd., 444-443. Lord Byron understood Rousseau's passion to 
be a nympholeptic idealism which hallowed the ritual kiss of greeting he 
received daily from Mme. d'Houdetot: 

But his was not the lo'>'e of living dame. 

Nor of the dead who riw upon our dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 

In him existence, and o'erflowing teems 

Along his boming page, distemper'd though it seems. 

This breathed itself to tile in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweetj 
This hallow'd, too, the memorahte kiss 
Which every mom his fevef'd tip would ^eet. 

From hers, who but with friendship his would meet. 

(Ghilde HanU, HI:??, 3-0: 79 - t-JJ 

3, Rousseau had an und}'ing passion forJasso's Amintitand Cerusnlemfiie 
lihernlrt, works upon which his sensibiUly svas nurhned. In La normelfe 
ffeloFse Tasso is one of only three or four Italian authors quoted (often, it 
most b# said). The fact that chief among the others are Petrarch and Me- 
tastasio is telltale enough- Chen Siint-Freux's dHite for a Tatiian type of 
lovMleath, it IB significiint and fascinating to discover that Rousseau made 
a French prose translation of the Olindo-Sofronia episode frotn the sewird 
canto of the Italian poet's great epic, We may sample it with part of the 
discourse Olindo addresses to Sofronia when the two are bed to the same 
stake and in imminent peril of the flsmest "O que la mort me sera douce, 
<me les lourmcnts me seront ddlldeux, si I'obtiens qu'au demter moment 
tombant I’un sur I'autre, nos beaches se joignent pour exhakf « ^™r au 
m«me instant nos demiers soapir^" Oc.mtes dc J- 7 - Rousseau, XIV ^.ns, 
1033). 26f. The translation was first published in Ocimres poUhumes He h 
Roussemr, IT {Geneva, lyBi), 
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^.L^ItETs of May 14-15? I translate frotn the iSoa edltiort,. rtpiinted in 
LfWme lefiert di Jacopo Ortis^ ed. G. Ganibarin (Florence, 1955J, pp- 1^99- 
atn. JacopC's i^pEuxe^ were ^^essperienced^^ by an even younger Fo^oLo in a 
jtivenlle literary exercise in terza rima. In le rimembran2£ (46—5S) the poet 
'^recails" his love for Laura [JJ m verses that echo Daniels Infum^ and Pjmt- 
dijo. Here Ihe invocation lo death comes as a concjusion to the ecstasy: 
Addio dtceva a Laura, e Laura ititanto 
Fise in me avea le luti, ed agli addio 
Ed ai singulti rispondea col pianto, 

E mi stringea ]a man: ^tutfo fuggio 
Della notte roTTore, e radiante 
Id vidi in cido a conteniplarci Iddioj 
E pef to unito a petto palpitante, 

E wpiro a so$piro^ e riso a rlto. 

La bocca le badaj hitto tnemantCp 
E quanto lo vidi allor sembrominl im riso 
Delruniverso^ e le candide porte 
OisserraTsi vidlo del Paradiso. 

Dch I a die non venne, e Finvocai^ !a motte? 

Even in comparlsoti with these immature verses^ Lord Bvron*s own youthful 
lines on the '^'FirEt Kiss of Love'' sound flippant if not hollow: 

OhI cease to affinn that man, since hJs birth. 

From Adam till now has with wretchedness strove? 

Some portion of paradise still Is on earth. 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love, 

5, t/lrime fettere, p. ^.Sj, There may be a FoscolLan echo in the young 
Leopardi s account of the ecstasy of the kiss which, significantly enough in 
the case of this poet, was ^experienced'* in a dream: "E io baciarU [the lady's 
hand! senza ardire di toccarla . . . svegllatomi subJto e riscosso pienamente 
vidi che il piacere era siato appunto qual sarebbe reale e vivo, e restai attonito 
e coriDbbj come sla vero che tutta Lanima si possa trasfondcre In un bado 
t perder di vista tutto il mpndo, come allora proprlo mi parve/' Ricordi 
d'lu/x/rtiftt e di ffdolescenza^ in Tnffe le opere, cd_ Francesco Flora, 5lh ed. 
(Milan, 1956), ^85. 

6. The French tirxl is printed in ih e Pleiade edition of A ht reclierelie dw 
fmp5 perdn, Nl, cd. P. Oarac and A. Ferre (Paris, 1054), lo^o^ There if still 
a religious echo in th« passage that appears in the established text near the 
beginning of La pTisomuertz "'Chaque solr, fort tard, avant de me ipiilterx 
die [AlbertineJ glissaJI dans ma bouche sa langue, comme iin pain quotidien^ 
commr un aliment noumssant et ayant le caracterc presque saert de tout® 
chair k qui les s^iuffranoes que nous avoas endures a cause d'eUe ont fini par 
conferer une sorte de douceur morale.*' fbfif, UL 10. 

7* Merv>m Levy, The Moons cf Fiimffdfsc.- Some Rffleclhns on the Ap¬ 
pearance of the Female Breast in Art (London, 1961), p. 177. 
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B. Rodin him&el/ commented thus on the marble version of his farnooi 
sculptures '^Undoubtedly the Lnterhvliting of Kiss b pretty^ but in this 
group I made no disco very. It is 4 theme treated according lo the academic 
tradition^ a scutplure osmplete in itself and artifically set apjii from the 
surrounding world. My on the contrary, by its pose and look makes 

one imagine the milieu in which he walked, lived and thought*” Quoted thus 
in Albert E, Elsen's Rodin (New York, 1063), p. lOi* With what I say in the 
text, I do not mean to contest Rodin's importance in the history of rnenkm 
sculpture, the development of which o\v^ much lo the scuIptorY 
pieces. 

Malvina Hoffman reported the following convetsatiofi with Brancusi: 
“ Tdcre is my laboratory, and here are my pictures of the Temple du Baiser. 
You may have them for your book^ they aro recent one^. Tomorrow 1 shall 
go to see this gatew'ay inaugurated in my country* Through this doorway 
one will enter a garden. . * . Oo you recogntre the patterns on the stone? 
Here are the plaster tnodids of the supporting columns; what do you sw In 
them?' ] thought for a few moments. 'I see the forms of two cells that meet 
and create life * -. like the revelation 1 once saw through a microscope when 
! studied embryology» The beginning of life .,, through love. Am I rightT 
'Yes you are/ he answered^ 'and these columns are the result of years 
of searching. First came this group of two interlaced, seat^^d figures in stone 
.., then the symbol of the egg. then the thought grew Into this gateway to 
a beyond. . . / " Scutphirr ln$idc and Out (Hew York^ 1039). F The Cole 
of the Kiss (1^37) Is the entrance to the public park of Tirgu-Iiu, in Romatiift. 
The columns of the Gate contain a decora lion of two haJf-cireJes touching 
each other (the Kiss) and tneompassed by a larger cirde. The frieze of the 
Gate caTtles a series of the stylized kiss motif. 

10* Athena Tacha 5 pear notes that "the dating of the Montparnasse Kiss 

presents a problem_If Brancusi hud canird that vewion of the Kiss in 

i«S. as is often said, then it was not commissiontd especially for Tatiana^s 
tomb. This assumptlDn seems to be ton firmed by ihe caption given to the 
Montparnasse Kiss in an early reproduction! 'Now In the Montparnasse 
Cemetery, although not originalJy intended as a memoriaL’” In ''A Con- 
hibution to Brancusi Chronology/^ Art Bulletin 4S, no. 1 {March. 1066)^ 
46. 

11 Heiuiette Elafob. Idmlhm mid KeJtHsm: A Study of Sepufcftmf Sym¬ 
bolism (Leiden, 1954). 33 - Th^ *Mlhor adds; "Of this feeling the musle 

Adrien Dubouehe at Limoges possesses a touching ex Ample m the ralhw 
mutilated group called W mariage/ The wfe, turning lo the fight, 
to invite her husband lo the grave. On many lombstones one meets couples 
looking at each other with slightly inclined heads'" (p. For the Idea of 
toRelherness in death is suggested in a lesv epitaphs of Creek antiquity, see 
Richard Uttimore, Themes in Creek ami Utin Epitaphs (Urbana, Illinois, 
pp. jS; i 47 -i,S. 

11, Erwbi Piinofjky, Tomh Sculpture. «i- H. W. Jjnwn (New York, n.d.). 
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Pi ig- The text of this beautiful bock is based cm a series of public lectures 
delivered by Ptx>fe$sor Ponofsky at The Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University in the fall of 


Appendix I 

1* rJieo/ogiral fltifif DogmfltiV: tVorJb (V^^ashington^, 1^3), p. 7S. 

2. John Bumaby^ Amor Dei: A Siudjf oj ihe R^li^wu of St^ Ai4gusWj^ 
(London^ ig^s* reprinted 19+7)1 p. 166. 

3* Trhntafe^ XV, sujt, 37. OeJiv^ies iic Saih/ Augu^tin^ XVI, 2“* s^ie 
fPariSi Desdee de Brouwer, 103 5), 322- See also De TFimtate, Vie v, 7^ 

4. Ai times tbc dove also an JconogTaphScsl symbol oF Chftsr, ihe 
Churchy and Christians, as well as of the depArted soul enjoying peace in 
Paradise, See Friedrich Siihling^ Die Taubc ah r^ligi^es SyHihol im ^hrish 
licheit Att^rfum, Rojnische QyArtalschffft fiir cKristliche Aitertmnskunde 
13 . fur KirchongeBckichEe^ 24 Supplcmeniheft (Freiburg im SreisgAii^ 293^^)- 

Pfopettius^ 111, 1—2. Of ootme, love was also meraphoricaUy 

associated with ivoTf and the lover was seen as a soldter doing battl'S- This 
Is espeojilJy fetue of Ovid who has a poem in which love is compared with 
the militia. It begins, ''Militat oitinis amans et babet sua tasExa Cupido/' 

6. St. Cypian, TreaHssSy, ed, and tiAns. Roy J, Deferrarl (New York, 19 5 &)^ 
p. 104. My italics. 

7* Tract, in foil * 6 . +. In Pi, 35: 3427. 

5. The presence of the angel holding the dove In tills depiction ol the 
Trinity and En 60me other? like it has not/ as far as 1 know, been explained. 
Even MiLEord MeisSj who speaks of the dove in such representations as 
"making more explicit the concept o? the sptratEon of the Holy Ghost from 
the other two members of the Trinity/* Is at a loss to explain the angeh 

A cotnplEcation of m.eaiUng> however^ appears with the Introduction of a 
descejiding angel wJio seems almost to steer or ftleadv ibo dove.*^ He says 
of Itonly that It Is a "puzzling noHon/^ frennh Fmnifng Jn th£ Time of Jem 
de text volume (London-Neiv York, Phaldon* 1067), p, 152. 

Tht figure of the angd with his function of supporting the dove is indeed 
ctiriouj;. If I were to hazard a guess on the matter* I should say that he is a 
ca^^ver or supmmposiHon of ihe angel of the Annunciation scene in 
which artists so often depleted the descent of the dove-Spirit upon Mary at 

the very moment the angelic minister Is telling her that that event is soon to 
occur. 

g ^ d'/rrlicobgie Chriiiennc ei de Uturgk, ed. F.Cibro! 

and H LeclErcq, X, part 2 (Farts* 19=5), 

20- In parsing 1 would note that the dove may be connected with other 
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aspects of Christian ki^ symbolism in iconographkal representations. Sorb 
for example may be the case ki somie Anntmeriation scenes. Most tnediin'al 
ilJuEtrations of this motif in %vhidi the do^'e Is present 35 the Holy Spirit and 
divine impregnating forte show the bird sent from the Father and movSng 
or hovering near the lap or the ear of the Virgin. The unpregnaiion of the 
Virgin by way of the ear. In fatt, was the subject of a study by Imest loM, 
'niie Madonna'^s Coruzeptioit Througji the Eat/' in Esetiys in Apptied Psyefio- 
vlitfiiysts (London-Vienna^ PP' There arc, however, examptes 

of the Annunciation sc*en,e in which the dove is seen near the face or the very 
month of the Virgin, tn this connection we need only tccsU that Arnbn>$e 
had associated the kiss re^tiest of the Song with the unpregnation of the 
Virgin and had spoken of the kiss as the Holy Spidl coming upon Mary? 
^"Oscuietur me ab osc^lis oris fui> significat spirits5 sancti siipervcnilCTiJifi 
gratiam slcut angelus ad Mariam dixitT ^piritus sanctus superveniet in le 
I h 1^"^ (see pr 71)+ Another case in which the dove^Spirlt may be a kiss li to 
be noted in those medieval miniatures which show the dove inspiring a 
Christian saintly wriler. Here again, the dove is usually seen with Its bill 
in or at the saint's ear, but occasionally at the saint's mauth- 




t.A. U Denomy, "Fin' Amors: The Pure love of the Troubadours- Its 
Anxcrality^ and Possible SourceSf'^ in MedieurtI Sfifdirs, Vll (194 3 )> 

i, "A Treatise on Love by Ibn Sina- Translited by Emil L Fackenheint." In 
Mi:dievai Studies, Vfl (19+!)^ This translation was pijbhshed in con¬ 
junction w'ith Father OenDtoy's article (see pravlous note}- 


%. 'Tn/ Aniors: The Pure Love of the Troubadours " in Slnd^es, 

Vrf (t945), I4i-i4> and 157 ^ 

4. The French chirnsous dc gestrs and their Middle High Cerman Imitations 
offer many examples of men kissing one another. They have^n enu¬ 
merated and di5cu.sscd bv George Fenwick in tiis Kiss In 

Middlr High German LltCTatute" (Stwdfa Nc^philQl 0 giC& XXXV TIL 1. ^9*6. 

pp. JodK noles that these kisses nwst often 

Jkciliahon or otherwise a« used with s M or diplonuhc «n«lly 

that of sealing a tn^e or atonement ' {p. f*™ 

to be aware If the -prin^itive" myths - 

hire of the kiss as a bond uniting breaths, bW*breaths, or souls. wh>eh 
lie behimi such man-to^an kisses- Similarly he does not we the 
magical character of the kiss of parting betv^ Tnstan and I«ult Hi* y 
remark on this kiss Is: "When Tristan and !»lde part tn the 
with a Idss, their kiss also serves to plight their pad to be true to each olh^ 
(p. M7). Thus Jones is fed to what seems lo me an cversimpMcatfon m h« 
Mitclusior, when he slate that "sitffidmt to «pJain all the kisses m me^- 
eval literature, are the many kisses in Scripture .,, kisses of greeting, fare- 
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wdl, rcconciljation, and contract" (p. Z09). ll is dJ the more Lurious that of 
ali the biblical kisses that Jone^ enumerates^ the kiss of the Song of Songs is 
not mentioned; and that is sorely the Jdss whkb, while it is not enough to 
''explain" the passionate Lisses of medieval literature^ certainly had the 
greatest single influence on them. 

5 . See L. Alfonsi, 'X'amore^amidzia negli elegiaci lalirU*" in Amtm, XIII, 
Nor ^4 tJidy-CtecEinber 1945)^ 571-57^. 

The C&tutlan Rn^otuUon iLondon and hfew Yorkj p. fli. 

7* Nelli dtaeSf howeveri make much of the kiss episode in the Ffamcncii but 
chiefly for the eixpos^ition of the motif of the exchange of hearts. 

S, Robert Harlan Cere^ “^TTic Troubadours^ Heresy^ and the Albigensiin 
Crusade (Unpublished dLSsertaiion, Columbia University^ X956)^ p. xzor 


f 


; ^ 
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would be unwieldy and repetitioufir Tl^t notes to the text give aU necessary 
references to ike authors and works t have etted* What followi then is a list 
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But ] must i^uatify this by saying that although 1 have allowed some tiiles 
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Wound (of Jove)« See Love, waund of 
Wyjidt. Wilheliiu 3r 
Wyatt, SirTliDmiiij 33$ 

Xenophon, on the danger of kiseeg, 
3 Bon 45 

Veamlng* love mi: tot Codn J*- 4J^- 
56s 7$. 93. 03 -»P^ 

39imii4 and 21^ 3041141^ In ^cmTar 

love. §5, 91^ 93-^i 

3t9^3^ 

Zdhar^ the, 79-^93; St* symbolism iO, 
79 - 82 
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